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coincide with ou plan. Preſetibed by our limits, we 
four it ĩmpofnble to inſert all the pieces ſent us by 
correſpondentã j but in order t6 pleaſe as much as 
poſſible, we ſelected thoſe articles that appeared to 
be the moſt generally ufeful and inſtructive. Per- 
haps a few of them may appear to be trifling ;; but 
| even trifles, while they inftru8, here their admirers 


never yet received the palm of pre-eminence from 
the candid, the juſt, or the diſcerning. 
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Out appeil being to fucks and experinicdts, Which 
come home to ones hoſym end bufineſs, we have 
mented Mle, without embarrafliag the/Farfer with 
far-fetched allufions, technical terms, or the meta- 
phorical flights of fancy; We have dat attempted 
to delude; him with gilded ſchames, nor do perplex = 
the greateſt propriety leave to our modern book 


The umaſt card. will be taken to. continue: this 
far that kind aſſiſtance and encouragement, whick 
ve have at leaſt endes uanred to deferve, e 
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Naters s ſecond. This conduct would have been excufuble 
had we poſſeſſed no other territories in America, but while ſuch 
igioully extenſive diftrifts remained uncultivated to 


ps fg mere: 
| in Cardin che foil is of two forts; the Roney, and the 
pure loam or mould without ſtones; both are cultivated, 
oy Ny is much Ir beſt Tug dak fine ery Be. was 
e climate avourable, its ions would be v 

de 
fry being on the s of the rivers, principally on t 

ar the cultivated country is in general only a narrow 
Trip on each fide the river, ſcarcely any where Val a mile 
broad, unleſs it ſpreads on account of other fireams that fall 


into the principal one. 
The common as with us, an wings, barley, rep, and 
vats; ſeveral ſorts of peaſe and beans; many ſorts of roots, 
cer carrots, parſnips, and potatoes; many of the farms 
ve an orchard, though not ſo commonly as in the old En- 
r 
c eir h dry is ve t is taking a crop 
and what they call a fallow; that 1s, hey hes BT, 
and aſter it leave the land at reſt for a year; this can ariſe 
Trom nothing but the plenty of land. Though in generel th 
let their lands reſt only one year, yet ſome who bave more 
land than others leave it ſometimes ſeveral yeafs before they 
fow it again, by which time white clover | 
ty:; a ſtriking proof bf good ſweet land 
As ſoon as the weather breaks, all the plg 


are at wor 


* 
ay af ſgwing their wheat in autumn, and find (what might 
ee tha the erop was were Bassa, 2 


and on one 


* 1 


outh, it was really inexcuſable upon every principle of good 


comes in great plen · 


to get in the corn, very rarely waitit carry any 
— v4 ing t Bee bp Jah 
farmers however have of late years got into the 


ſwiall piece of dun far theſe 
may be the cauſe, whether 


piece of tobacco for the family; 


- 4 


1 


riouns ſorts of pines, oak, birch, &c. many of the trees are large. 


aud would if cleared produce equally good crops; but there 
| 2 not inhabitants enongh to extend the cultivation; ſo that 
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Tube country inhabitants of Canada are all little Farmers, 
ur Planters, as they are moſtly called; villagers are rarely met 
with. They are in general a very happy people: yet their en- 
joy ments are by no means numerous, AE. whole country 
7 — under two inconveniences, which very much prevent 
iacreaſe;—the want of communication in winter with the reſt 
of the world, and the want of money for circulation. 

, Was it not for the river St. Lawrence, the whole country 
would be ſo deſtitute of communication, as to be almoſt unin- 
habitable ; but that noble river, which is navigable for the lar- 
geſt ſhips to Quebec, and every where deep e for all the 
inland navigation of Canada quite to the falls agara, is 
the great of communication between the diſſe- 
parts of the country. Indeed the cultivated parts of Ca- 
nada (as has been noticed) are principally but narrow 
ſlips along the bank of this river, which. to ſuch parts anſwers 
every purpole that can be wiſhed, of travelling and the con- 

of merchandize LIN farms to the 
towns of Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Rivieres, in each of 
which is a market. No flight part of the demand in 
theſe makets is formed by the troops, who both enliven and 


enrich the colony. 
is a foreſt, generally filled with va- 


The unſettled 


The foil in them has the ſame variety as the cultivated fields, 


h improvements muſt be ſome centuries off, and in the 
mean time the country muſt remain (except on the coaſt and 
the river) a mere inhoſpitable deſart like Nova Scotia. 


The 
ſauthecn of Canada are much more pleaſant and fertile 
— as Boris ver, 


The huſbandry praftifed in this colony is in many reſpefts 


very delettive; it being not only contrary to the common 
ideas of good farmers land, but alſo to the diftates of the 
climate and other cirltances of the country. What con- 
dition can we ſuppeſe that land to be in which, after the c 


| 4 
inattentive likewiſe to the 
ng very little diſtinction be» 
, or oats, and peaſe 


and 
properly to the winter 2 
which their cold ſoils ſo 
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Jed with froft, and drenched with ſnow, there muſt be a cold 
neſs in its nature, wheed demands that warmth which manure” 

indiſputably gives; but for want of due attention to this ſub- 
—— —— quantities are ſill annually thrown imo the river 


at Quebec and Montreal, which: is utterly inexcufable, | 
„ tor bom carrioge to every farm almoft 
in the c 
Where land is in ſuch plenty, and fo cheap that every man 
may have as much of it as he can ftock or cultivate, labour muſt 
be extravagantly dear; A 2 
ems can po — 2 err * for who will work or la- 
for another When farm of his own? and we 
prey well know that dus little of this buſineſs can be done 
"If ve uke s view obs new ſettletar ter in Canada, we 
ſhalt find he has land, and wood to build him's houfe; and af. 
ter he has ſtocked his ſarm with cattle, and implements, and 
feed, be bas the prodaR of it in corn and rootsto feed hirnſelf 
4 — 4 the ſurplus of corn, if any, he may or ex- 
for other commodities: fiſh and ſowl he Has for the 
— of taking; flax and his family's labour fi linen; 
iron being the produce of the country he ma n it — 
corn; ſome coarſe woollens are alſo made, tho 
_ there remains for him to purchaſe ee peru hg 
— articles of cloathing. guns, ammunition, ſome 
1 — ſugar, tea, wine, and India don if he © 
conſumes any; and in order to procure thefe he no other 
way than by his ſhare of the export of corn and ſumber. 
It is very evident therefore that the life and oments of 
ne ſettler in Canada muſt be ſtrangely con 
2 even in what we ſhould ein de n of ib; ey 
nded ſoldiers, ſervants, and labourers, gy 4 n—_ 
make-a ſhift to get frxed in a farm and find in ĩt all the ner 
ſaries of thetr life : freer cncop po perſon in Great-Britain has 
an op _— a free or c Quebec; and has 
2 , e mplements on 
his arrival; L — ͤ bolincls ulcion 
for the maintenance and ſupport of himſelt aud his family, 
which he could not be able to do in England. 'Fhis is a caſe 
clearly in favour of Canada; but it is one that does not 
day happen. of che emigrants whoyo'over with nv other 
view but to emich themſelves by farming, without 2 
hewewerſmall itmay be, — pointed, aud e 
ence Ae ut wretchedneſs terlfatts qhieſs b 
inkabiredcokdrountries; wherethereiecarcelyannequimance 
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to converſe with; no friend 40 pity or conſole; and where al. 
even the moſt common neceſſaries of life miiſt be with 
nn and oftentimes with an equal of Tor- 


ſu at mar- 
e e 
. mult frequent. 
= —.— ——— aggravated with the 
pe impo of removing to a mote 
miſing or comfortable colony, or of even exchanging'fy 
an uabappy negtion for a beter. 
This is not ſaid with any view. to depreciate Canada; we 
bave been long convinced and: well ſatufied of ite great va- 
lue and importance to this kingdom; but we wriſt to 
diſſyade poor ignoxen le from raſuly i bemſclves 
in difficalties and diſtzeſſes, : af which at preſent very 
probably have no conception. e 2 


—— 
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LETS is a of making adrannigs in FOR _ 
for wheat NN, sches, which I bave known ſome 


hd dre: lv 


i a coat of dung: dot Iba 1 Menn v0 dung 
but for che ſucceeding crop of wheat, 27 
dung wal work te admiration, and sſfiſt with 
produce a good? F would recommend 
two or — (en gere at à dme) of the vetches, that 
mere may be to or three frefft cuttings for the cattle ; nor 


would I adviſe by any means vetches to q cut up before they 
are infultbloom;-or after theiriids are hard. full cro; 


meant to ſland fer ſeed. may be fawn as ſoon as eves the 


is fit. to receive it, and the quantity of good ſerd · about two 
buſhels to an acre. 


The. Rr — from this praftice are e- 
y theſe” The land 7 e of 4. — and weeds 
being 


nay drach veiches will continue ſo, as the vetches will 
the — would be again 


deſirby both from a head, whereas, th the fallow lay, 
An excellent food would be e for his horſes, and 


u 


663 it may be much wanted, between the 


crops 
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. crops of clover, or when-clover may be ſcarce, or it will fave 
clover ; and 1 think it no bad management in a farmer ahrays 
to have enough by him. 

The { will turn to good account, as it has for ſome years 
laſt paſt borne a good price at market, vin. rom 63. to 8s. per 


duſhel nine meaſure. 
It is an excellent ſeaſon for wheat, inferior in all probability 


to nothing, equal to infinit ſuperior to beans, and 1 
think F fallow. _ 
The land that fuits vetches, or at leads that I have tried ihem 


N land, and about paid every ex 
ound II Layer br e 
— 5 1 
Fg — at 6. rolling, 


1 
bs 0 
Two ah a 
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& 6.00 
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I fold about an acre and a half at 64. per pale; _— 
of, and excellent food it was; , 
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not mention it, we ſuppoſe he 
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] Have been a conftnt reader gf your uſeful work ever inc 
its firſt publication; and in return for the 
given me, the following obſervations on e 
fe as a manure, are khon, 
2 and may prove iceable io ſome of your read+: 
[ am, ke BR. JACOBSON, 
"Norfolk, pri 6, 1777. „„ s, 5 ot LS 
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Chalk 
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Chalk is a white ſofſil ſubſtance, uſually reckoned as a flone; 


but when examined by the bydroftatical ballance is found to 
F bet epatiince of + bake: It 


13therefore properly a bols- 
5 i — bard, ay, and fiong, ie only 
for lime: the ſecond is ſoft and unftuous, and fit to ma 

. It is beſt for 


cold ſour land, and of corn. It alſo 
han <bean ces cn | 
ta thick milk. 


benchalk is uſed for arable land, is is che 


— ny 
a Caput Mortuu 

Chalk is — ) rich in eee 
renders the land mellow, by looſening its parts, thereby en. 
icle of it to communicate its vegetative 
the . Honoe itiacharland weakened by over ploughing 
chalking, or ploughed as longas i carry corn, will be 
condition than it can be when 
— is almoſt” impoſſible to draw out the 
— of ſuch land. becauſe without chatk it is impoflible 


10 IN WL — nc — ive virtue. Hence 
it appears t is rather a midwife 
to deliver th ee enk tn what gives the 


fruickul 
pour! gary — improvement to thoſe 
lands that ke | fartheſt from it; uſe the lands that lie con- 


tiguaus have much of the nature of the chalk in them. 

Tenor twelve loads are generally laid on an acre, where 

they lay it. ſingle, eker on ſome lands, cauſe extraor- 

dinary cps of con for | fourteen or fifteen years together, 

2 1 — wn". quran grounds, it rather ſweetens the graſs 
this as was 


before gbſerved fattens 
E ily, and. canſes them to 


wich ahick-anlk, _ N 
A ſfrienbof mine dn the ilſſe of Wight informs me, thatthe 


chk is of a fot ſay" kind, nad they call ma 


callit matle: But the 
4181 | : Farmers 
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Farmers in the hundreds of Eſſex do not lay on more amen 
or twelve loads. 

out of the pit, eee 


If chalk be 
framed. it will be ſo hardened and dried, that it will not ea- 
fily diſſolve. It 1 83 autumn, and 
— wok jettion to this is 

n — rennd front 
ing; butthe abranages derived from 0 this method will oer. 
ballance t 

Chalky land is naturally cold, and therefore requireswarm 

1 4 It is alſo heavy, and will the better beat light 
ſts, For this reaſon it is, that chalk ado e ap in- 
8 t, hot, and dry grounds. 

If chalk be laid _— i wil in time be bd, and the 
ground in return to its cla n 
ume the clay will be loſt, to its 
chalky ſubſtance. Both chalk: and clay . 
the land on which they are laid, being — 
extreme fine ; for neither of manures is able to 
unite its particles with the of the land on which 
it is laid, ſo as to make fo ſtrict a union and texture with it as 
the land doth with itſelf, and is therefore waſhed down with 
rains till no ſign of it be left. In ſome parts, it has been a 
common ce ſor the tenants, three or four years before 
Get — 9 
thoſe lands would throw out large graſs, but then they 
would be the worſe for many years — The reaſon 
is this:—the chalk ſo mellows —— 
that it is ſoon exhauſted of its ſtrength. og a om crop fr he 
laid on meadows enables them to give a 

them, yet I take i 


2 — ſtures: ſor the 

o e in : being 

ſo 1 — ed, keeps — — 

the wore fk, by ien ii tee aways i the ſame 
Chalk on fandy ground laid up for paſture waſh and 

ſink in, filling up the interſtices, and. thereby. and 

mend the texture-of ſuch ground, aud fweeten it, as it is an 

Alkali; and though in time moſt of the gf 
downwards, yet, as fuch manure makes 
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halk laid 92 great ſweetner 
2 l being Yo props 14 er harveſt, it 
will quickly e at n four 
clay; 46d "pe to = 10 e 
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cows no to breed worms in their Ho- 
mach and bowels, which render them very rand un- 
ealy ;-nay, ſometimes deſtroy them quite, or at leaſt bring on 
which will prove fatal: The coat flares, the eyes be- 

come dull and heavy, and the breath c from a fine 
fume to a hot ſmell, with evident marks o on. -—f at their 
3 oy Wer Bin nnn. it, but 

eee e 2 

Racntrr. 


Take Box . * 


. Greenco and 
I two drams. 
oy | | Honey enongh p wake abu: 
it be given every other 1 
Lot jo res ona — — 
veek chree more; which will n eure. Obſerve, 
on the days of giving the ball, has no food for two 
2 doſe is'adminiſtered ; ann 
e which ean ehen be 
_ diſcovered, an emollient elyſter, with —— 
W Ar 0 none rr 
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words; à ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a large quan- 
tity thereof flows out of one place of region into another. 
The ancients reckoned only four witids according to the 
four cardinal points; but this w ſon found-to be a defeftive 
calculation: the ſucceeding age. added eight more to this 
number, which was thought too minute a ſubdividing. The 
laſt number was therefote foon reduced to four, taking 
other, or middle wind, and adding them to the former account. 
But our ſailors, — far exceed the antients * their {kill in 
navigation; have divided the horizon into thirty-two- eq 
— — ight to the fout curdinal winds. bo 
proved exceedingly u in navigation; but of litue ebncern 
to the inhabitants of inland countrięs, tifileſs to ſhew that the 
wind blows from moor point of the heavers, In order to 
tity obſerve, that wind is generufiy attended with à cloudy 
{ky; and that there are more winds in the winter, when there 
is more rain and obſcure weather, than in the ſummer; and 
likewife in our northetly climates Wan in leffer” latitudes, 
where there is generally a more fait and ſerene atmoſphere. 
Hence it is very probable, that thegijucous vaponys ſuſtained 
in the air, from which cloads and rai proceed, may be the 


of vapours exhaled hy the 
earth 


arth; thefe vapours float in the atmoſphere, and deſcend again 
in rin, ſnow, &c.. W . 
on the condenſation of theſe vapours. The glireQi 


eourſoct. my. wiil, is according tithe kevation of the body 
— 2 ation produces it;=-4or inſance, if a 
concourſe of vapours be the kingdom of France, 


the condenſation of theſe would draw the air ſrom England 
in a — direftion, and produce that motion in the at- 
WI 


Ss — Ve call a North wind; and To ren of 
the countries that PT TR SL IST. 


The greater quantity of rain that falls in winter muſt occa- 
fion more winds than in ſummer, becauſe 4 greatet quatitity 
of: Mohr in condenſtdim the ſormer thim in the later. - 
e eee ee 
— ——— pm _ 
ART. VI. On the different Plantsiproper for different Animals. 
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" woured the public with if the courſe of your work, and wiſh 
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to contribute my mite to its ſill futther improvement; permit 
me therefore to 1 the rn 
ation of ſome of ous 

It is a ſelf-evident pi nan, that ſonte ins 2ford mors 
nouriſhing food for certain Yomieſtic — than otliers 
do: The well. inſtructed farinet, therefore; ought to know 
which of all the plains, that are vt may be 'caltivaned | 
will ſooneſt fat [of tts that he may 
in his power to teur: alſo the ati. 
riſhmeni 


plants t 
2 On this account there is 
ani exact li plants that ar eaten by 
| e r cattle, atranged in order 
ee will afford ea, ow 1 
thofe that are mo nutritive, arid de 10 fach un will 
animals, or-thi 


age by an claſs of 


ys 2 


A 
horſes, hep. SAEED , rabbits, geeſe, and otber ſpe- 
3 r farmer's 


mig bros ch; 


— merge —— Teh: may 
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[From Essars on „ AGMCULTUBB} - : 


ASTEQUER groan duh oily to be colifilered 3k a . 
by 68 doing W + it cathenns 
ted with the meh FE. amn 
The country ws, perhaps, the wh 0 2 2 
pathetie affekkions of the mind to be exerted with the 
unbounded freedom, which forms the baſis of tt As for 
univerfal harmony that cor a true and corte talle ; 
which is, perhaps, thi beſt p tive that the mind can e- 
er more ſt every low and ſordid affeflion.: Let not 
then the 6 wiſhes io beextenſively ufelut to his co 
u, to hu Emily, and of conſequence to HithfeFf," cloſes his 


eyes 


\ 
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: ign influences on on his 

his labour and omen % n toil; 1 

y intervals that l a rally 1 

views nal ebe e t and 
arfulneſs, 


* 


a0d cheitys, | 
the beauties of nature, ou may . edges very _ 
hol ideen any additional, eRPancE, by inte bB 2 few 
ncha with your _ Ig, plant them. 
een. thorn). is one. of 1 e moſt beauui - 
1 45 hg 8. 10 15. a 
In Load 


an exceeding 2 55 


eyſuckles, of or . 


few of the 1 nl freeſt tho — Bind of 
ith them a of the mo 
EN which will "=" WOugy h extraordiury . of 


„Gates zr 


themif * . 
of the crab. tree, 


-who writes this note knows by that the p 
one of the beſt ts to form a 


branches 1 
fingle plant in a 

the whole ſpace. The nd may on — 
the berzles; which will come up the Toon year ather ſowing, 
erer err por 


» A 


Anr. VIII. ' Approved no for a ane or r congh in a de. 
communicated by an experienced Groom. 


AKE a quart of ale, or ſtrong beer, warm it, and there- 
| + to four ounces of treacle and a quarter of a Lor dd. 
led annifeed water: Stir them well together, and give it the 
horſe at night after his ordinary food; next morning give him 
a pail of warm water, with a handfull of oatmeal in it, and g 
maſh of malt with a handfull or two of beans; and let this 
be repeated till the horſe is cured. lt will de equally uſefulto 


oxen and cows. | 


R 
— — — 

ww * on > i £9 — 

* 


Pa Ix. On _— 0 pre jerving Timber Trees. 
* Mr. Sy LVAN, 


I Am a conſtant purchaſer of your Magazine, and (without 
any compliment) aſſure you 6 think it replete with much 
matter. is, however, one thing which you have 

— given us any diſſertation upon, but which is of much 
uence for . to know: — I mean, the beſt mode 

of routing: and pruning trees intended for timber. It is not 
intention to treat ly on this ſubject, but I beg leave to 

a for bins, for you, or ſome of your 29 — to 
ove on, and 
e the Society the encoyragement of arts, mManus 

ry — firſt propoſed honorary premiums for 

the propa ion of timber, many extenſive plantations have 


n ras arious of this kingdom; ut the preſent 
et, of. 1 3 Aha ade RL ee s. parks and pleaſure 
grounds, will not anſwer t mary cad intended by 4 ſo- 


1 that ef ng Bock of ouk nd br ade ful 
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kcient to ſu pads n every interior demand for 


build 
The modern mode of ing and pruning is calculated 
or profit. Gentlemen's planta- 


rather for elegance 
tions for SR thick, 7 — the trees can never atrive at 
conſiderable fize; for it is not uncommon to fee clumps 


trees forty or fifty feet bigh, the bodies of which are ſcarcely 
twelve inches diameter. 


In ſome of the it is lop trees, 
which in a i Ger By ak this 1mpro- 
per m . practice, TR hs yo only to increaſe fuel) more 
timber is ſpoled than the whole navy of Great-Britain would 
conſume in a century. This gothic operation is deſtruftive 
toall Knee timber and Crooks for the ſhip carpenter; ſuch 


trees being aſterwards 5 + woe oon as the boughs 
3 gh for fa 


ni injured by he pr = e 
nj reſent ge practice of trimmi 
fer dg bn — 


e Wei — trees of the Indies. Tis 
n any deſtruQive to boards and planks, becauſe at every 
9 has been cut off there vil be a defect when the 
wee vergtow the wound; there can never be any union be- 
teen the dead knot which remains of the branch Topped off 
and the living knot which overgrows it. Beſides this injury 
to the wood, trees . diſmembered never grow ſo large as 
thoſe which bop eſcape the axe, They will i 
up in re generally y ſmall, knotty, and defeftive. 

I — not be underſtood hereby, that the wnder-boughs of 
timber trees ſuould not be taken off: for it is 3 with 
reaſon, that trees eſpecially t not to be overbur- 
thened | with bravebes} but 2 branches, I find, 
by experience as well as obſervation, that it is beſt to cut them 
at lea 2 or ſixteen inches from the __ by which 
means nerally remain many years alive, not 
— much ſhoot; and in N Rate the — he 
tree unites with them, as it ſwells oy vegetation, "*g that no 
dead wounds will be 18 the timber alterwards. _ 


e are 
very juſt in 

7 — me, Jooers te 
. If none of the trees, ia 


And Uſeful Family Companion. 


* 


* — — cy 
ART. X. Advantages of emplo ing Oxen inflead of Hor 
in Huſbandry, and for — of heavy ne th * 
EXTRACTED AND ABRIDGED 
From the GenTLEMAN Faun, by Lon Kaus. 
THERE is not any improvement in agriculture that equal 
the uſing oxen inſtead'of horſes : are equally trac 
table, and purchaſed and maintained at much 3 
As this improvement is fo obvious, it is natural to expect 
that every farmer would readily adopt it: Yet few are found 
in this practice. How is this to be accounted for ? Men arg 
led more by cuſtom than reaſon: and in inſtances without 
number are fettered againſt their intereſt, + Why, (ar 
ſhould we pretend to be wiſer than our fathers ? TY 
fond attachment to ancient habits, and prejudice againſt new 
improvements, is, however, by wearing off — Many 
have nobly left the old beaten track, and found paths mors 
pleaſant as well as profitable. | 
But to return to the ſubject: The very great conſum 
of oats by work horſes, would be totally faved by uſing oxen 
only. Did our own produce furniſh this conſumption, it 
were leſs to be regretted, but it is extreme folly to be at the 
expence of importing annually vaſt quantities of oats, all 
which might be ſaved by employing oxen only, in the buſi. 
neſs of the farm. | 
An ox (as L have already obſerved) is as traftable as a horſe; 
and as eaſily trained to a plough or cart. I have ſeen a co 
ple of them in a plough going very well without a drive” <* 
refed by the ne _—_ — a rein. Oxen, * - 
are erable for a ſte t, as they alw- 
their fire h . | 1 qe A * pull to 
are apt to flop when they meet with une» * Omrary, 
Cons are leſs expeditious in trotting. petted reſiſtance. 
farm-work is perſormed by y feppiny 6 but as 
and an ox be compared, a 7 + 11 of a horſe 
ferior; eſpecially when an ox |, har ae Sy | not be found in- 
Pool, in Derdy ſhire, pio. Ihe I ws 4 like a horſe. Col. 
oxen, as the neighbour, 1 ground with three 
Vor. II. - 9 o with four or five 


_— 
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ſes. In dune they gat adihing bot gel. Ale winter they 


have hay or turnips when much worked; nn 
worked but modermely 
orkſhire, four oxen in 3 do as 
much work as the fame number of good horſes. divers 
—— 19s om. hed with a team of oxen, 
— wg more. Near Beaconsfield, Mr. Burke ploughs an 
dere in a a day with leer oxen—His neighbours do no mote 
with fbur horſes. 

Hitherto the c holds equal. In one arti- 
cle, oxen ire x po Ie 
cellent manure means improve the 
Ee, Hatz cons 2 — ny © born ule 
that in ares when alk, pd conſe 2 8 W 
tare, Horſe · dung fr able has 
burn than to rot; and „0 Nad afefal, it 
be mixed with cooler 


of nen comes le they 


STI 2 
are the molt ex ve 0 
1 ock; 1 2 mY is tha which lebe Back 
from farming, many boſe ll ana ſiry would 
8 them a 45 — LS it is greatly 
intereſt of landlords to promote 6xen, a they tend 10 
tiply candidates for à farm. 
As an ox is cheaper, bb Jed doch cveager. propor- 
tion than a borſe. He requires no corn; and he works 
well on cut graſs in ſummer, and bay in winter ;—often upon 
oat-ſtraw, 
Thus by uſing oxen, a farmer c3m turn his whole crop, of 
rr for 
according to the preſent mode of practice, the 
that . 1s * by farm horſes. 
| NN a ae os one that an ox is free from: 
If he happens to turn lame, he is rendered uſeleſs. An ox 
| can always be turned to account; for if diſabled from work, 
be can be fatted for the ſhambles, 4 than he 
originally coſt. - - 
The ſtock of borſes mult be recewed every ten years at 
a medium; which is a heavy article of expence to the farmer. 
Oxen laſt for ever — which 7 ſame Ang. e can be _ 


But the chief advan 


5 the 


it of 
Gem as mach 


is an im 


e new ones. 
ce -en, little more than 
RR 11 for 
r 


Tt 2 
eat increaſe of Ins 9 


ws by * 
his + head is free, and is Le 
* be lowers j head +; 


7 


9 bux his ſhoyld +2 pets 


* "a the l. ox is yoked by the ſhoulder; his har- 
a harſe. r- 
Sh t as his me gn of the collar RE 
uſt be open below, and byckled alter it 18 
for borſes having been 
1 2.55 D till of = — 
; andqheing in many places 
common through 1 af ng was „ the farmers carried 
their coru to market on k. K furniture or 
the back of an ox was nat thaught of, though an eaſy inven- 
4 as Horſes being — neceſſary for carrying b bur - 
were — employed inſtead of oxen i 
— 12 e; circumſtance — ; 


becauſe onen — 100 2 it At commonly imagined that 
— * F . any food. Being put ol on PS. er Winer 
41 


A ſtraw, they 1 400 weak 


the Fanmen's Wodan, 


and yet inſtead of increaſing and their food, it has 
been vainly thought that maultiphyi ying their number in a 
A nevi rag anſwer : : But this, on trial, has 
provided with rags toads; and corn is gene- 
rally carried to * in carts, and ere ſor which 
oxen are no leſs proper than horſes. It is therefore hoped, 
that farmers will at laſt break thfoi e * 
their eyes to their own intereſt, would be more to 
their advantage than to introduce n inſtead of 
horſes in dak Both landlord and tenant would ſoon 
find the benefit of this practice. Why then do not 
men encourage their tears, both by 
to follow a mode of — that is 
ſelves and to their country ? 
As accurate computation. is the touchſione of profit and 
| Tos, 1 have =, prog two ge one 2 ſatis pr 
What he will ſave by ploing oxen. oxen inſtead of horſes; and 
one to ſhew what ir thence accrue to the public. 
To ſet the firſt computation in a clear light, and to avoid 
fractions, I will ſuppoſe that a Horſe put to IT at the age 
of five years, may endure hard work for twelve years, which 
is an allowance beyond the truth, An ox is put to work at 
the age of four, 85 at ſeven is in his prime, which is a pro- 
per time to feed for the ſhambles. The computation is ac- 
cordingly framed upon a revolution of twelve years; during 
* period oxen are ſout times changed without any 
ange of horſes. At the end of that period, both muſt be 
TT and a new revolutioh goes on as before. 


ABLE, fun? how much a Farmer ſaves by employing Ox EN 

infead of Hons. 3 
A horſe of five years old, valued t — 15 © 0 
Grazing ditto, at 28. 1d. a week, 24 weeks, 2 10 


To corn in winter, | 
x bog Dong nn 8-0-4 


| too 


and example, 
beneficial to them- 


0 

0 

f | ne 
en — 82 
4 

— 


. maine, 8 „ 


nnn fn at, e — 
| 2 3 | — 1 0 
The 


| And Uſiful Family Companion. 166 


L. b 4 

Brought over — — 95 0 0 

The hand, wy unfit for hard labour may be 4435 re 
- . 4 1 
The expence'of one horſe at the end of 12 years, C. 92 '© © 

| — 


The Expence of an Ox twelve Tears. 


£- 4. d. 
o 
6 
6 
| — — 
Coſt and maintenance —— — 11 19 © 
Deduct the price he can be ſold at — 7 10 © 
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To the EpiTOR of the FarkMEeR's MAGAZIN k. 
Mr. SYLY AN, 


1 pleaſure I have received from many uſeful pigces of 
inſormati 


ion given in the courſe of your Magazine, indu- 


ces me to preſent you with the following ohſer uon and ex- 


If you think them eng + a ER in your work, 
you are at liberty to A * as I aye © not a deſire to 
conceal any thing ch benefit. I wiſh 
you (what L chi — e ning — your 


n 
r in Your conſtant reader and admirer, 


Norfolk, April, 1777. l ALovIA of AGRICULTURE. 
Ar. XI. Experiments on the growth of Seed. 

1 HAVE frequently obſerved in the ſpring time, when the 

— — 1 to ſhogt gut of of age 


| every morning on the Lia. 
— the _y Ow. I : 


of the fields had not any dew 
Was at a loſs for a conſiderable time to account 
+tderefleftion on the nature of dews, convinced me that 
4hefe drops proceeded not-from the ſurroundi of 
the c paſſing rom, juices drawn up by the roots of the * 


vw — rough the iffued out 8t he top. , In 


. I took a pot of fine | 
. 15 = my 2 "the nl = a 
Fatgly wed in g 
Abe n hea 
ared at 8 ends of the points: I and 
ite arefully taking up Half a dozen of tha 29455 ob by 
-the roots, with a pair of I cut off the roots cloſe 
E 
next 
ou of water fettled on nh 74 ebe sen blades as before; but on 
| he L ue Hes vil fibrous roots 1 bed cut of, not 
Hb from” the te c 
freſh ee 
This Merits 
2 —— 4 oe — air, 
ran upwar | 
dro 80 within three e TE 
trickle down the ſtalks. This exp. 


y begins to diſi itſelf as ſoon as the ſpear is 
ſhot through the end of the barley corn, and ferves to ſoften 
ant and thus facilitates its 
e. ; 

F" The loft fer was dry, but not hot, (a few days except- 
ed.) In November I malted barley, which had taken no wet 
in getting in; and was ſeemingly very dry and hard. I won- 
dered to find that in every handful I took up from the malt 
floor, there were at leaſt one hundred gtatns that did not come. 
* till it came round to the kiln, and then took twenty of 
third of Novetnbet, nto a garden 
and fet the pot in my ſtudy — 
earth in the pot, and found fourteen of the cotns had put 
forth roots, but not ſpeared: The other fix had not any figns 
of ſhooting; I therefote concluded them to be dead corns. 
Hence I judged that my land being cold in nature, and coldly 
fituated, would not ripen barley in on, except in hot 
ſummers; and that this barley, which did not ſhoot till nine 
days after it had been taken-from the laſt floor, would have 
ed very coarſe and edge-grown barley had it been ſown 
in the field: It alſo ſeems plain from hence, that, not on 
when barley takes wet in harveſt, or is cold by reaſon of a wet 
ſummer, but even in all but the very hotteſt ſummers, our bar. 
tey ſhould be ſweated on the kiln in order for malting. 

It is now further to be obſerved, that the very ſame barley, 
out of the ſame field, and of the ſame goodneſs with the twenty 


veſt, after the floors had been ſeaſoned with drying off two 
kilns, did {6 far root, that out of a handful of it, when it had 
fo paſfed the floors as to be within a week of the kiln, I did 
not find above thirty grains but what ſtruck a root. Note, it 
is to be obferved, that by drying off two kilns, and carryi 
the malt through the floors, the houſe had been ſo warm 
that the oe powers of the barley were forwarded and 
exerted by ſuch heat.— Hence I alſo conclude, that wheat, if 
It handles cold and heavy, will do beſt when ſown carly, while 
the ſeaſon is warm; for if ſowed late, it will grow worſe and 
come up late, by reaſon of its innate coldneſs. The ſame will 
hold good in peaſe, beans, and oats: when cold and black by 
reaſon of a wet harveſt, they ought not by any means to be 
ſowed on cold land. 
In order to make a more full experiment I have tried diſſe- 


rent 


grains above-mentioned, and which had not taken wet in har- 
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rent grains ham Afioee fake —omary: Bd. 3. put nts 2 
flower-pot two hundred grains of — oland oats, marked 
No. 8. The ſame day I put into another flower-pot, two hun- 
dred grains of Engliſh oats, marked No. 9g. On February the 
16th, both were come up an inch in ſpear; by the eye I could 
not diſcover any difference of the number come up in each 
pot; although it appeared plainly that the Poland oat came 
yp. with the firongeſt ſpear. On the 27th, after both ſorts bad 
been ſome days in blade and leaf, it was diſcetnable that the 
leaf of the. Poland oat was broader than the other, and the 


tem proportionably ſtronger. 

2 one thing not eaſily reconcyleable, and which may 
well afford matter of f ion to the curious; which is, that 
very good earth, exhauſted never ſo much with h- 
ing, (o that it will not bear a crop, of corn) yet will in a 
years recover by reſt ; whereas land poor by nature, and yet 
of bearing as good a crop as that 1s. 
rich, when its ſtrength is at the loweſt by being overwrought 
by the plough, will make r in proportion to 
the other land, and never exceed a certain fecundity, which 
is its ne plus ultra. | 
Im at a loſs what ſolution can be given of this pheenome- 
nan, — it be * my oy earth _— ws b 

conſiſting af a juſt. an texture of parts, 2 
due — my — the — elements, do — bo 
through and ſuffer the feces to be waſhed away, or purifyed by 
the continual free acceſs of the elements; whereas on the 
coutrary, the poor land, either by too ſtrict a bond of union, 
as clays, &c.) are too compatt and conſolidated to admit the 
indly influence of the elements; or elſe they retain the jui - 
ces, till, for want of circulation and ventilation, they ſtagnate 
and become acid, and by reaſon of the coldneſs of the earth 
they are ſhut up in, are not capable of a ſufficient fermenta- 
tion to be converted into fixed vegetable ſalts. 

The other ſort of poor land, which being once impoveriſh- 
ed is a long time before it recovers, runs. into a contrary ex- 
treme: Viz, that of too looſe a mauld, which may be compared 
to a perlon under a dyſentery, who has no retentive faculty; 
through this land the nouriſhment paſſes ſo quick that it does 
not abide long enough to receive a fermentation; but the ſpi- 
Tits, and all the fat, oily vegetable ſalts received, are waſhed 
away undigeſted: Such ground therefore can receive. only 
ow recruits from the elements, Php, 


Or ſhall we rather ſay the advantage, or inrichment that 
good land receives by reſt alter it is impoveriſhed, ſeems in a 
| great 
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to improve a piece of Moor-Land which belongs farm ; 
and which predeceſſors never thought it l T word der 
while to with. 


* ere e 
roſpett of dung 4 oy" —— 


following, and well harrowed. About 
it again 3 % eee 2 — {| = 
it well. þ was hed the fourth time er ak 
out harrowing. it a fiſth time in the fucceedi 
April. By 3 ſward was well broken und rott 
1 liberally; and aſter ploughing the dung 
, I ſowed it with tuthips. New ground, however poor 
8 inted me of Trop of turnips 
the Ar year; a oats the ſecond; and clover or rye- 
58 A 


© mrs Fo 
ep aud rich: lands an- 


co depol = 2 


Tre theſe purs oor grounds are cold and 
barren. ole the bolt thas when once theſe inſets 
5 is plenty of 
DD = n 


2 7 


e- render, 
| * RICHARDS. 


EE To — — 28 — 2 

Deer 
Let the'n dpened in Winter when it is 
1 hed over, GL „ 4 


= in 1 Of HV TUO 33S + 


Aid Oriel Benth ce. | 7 


er out the ,9nd ro the Jvards of; In ths 
_ — 75 r which will rot the 
mare, or laid o in by ploughing. mel: 
3 harrowed, till it become 
manure laid upon it, whether lime or dung, 
eg wich the GH 4 5 gr : This will 
| bed for the turnip- and there is little reaſon 
. ell 6 hop | rms ofiencrplnghes.} 


F 
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Aur. XIV. | On ſetting Proſe. 5 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
AS D mode of ſetting peaſe it eſſentially neceſſary for 


etti crops, I now ſend you an account how t 
are ſer e ſex by Mr ka nat farmer in Bore Th 
entleman has of late ſet all his peaſe in drills: He ſets dou- 
OO ares and ane feet and a half between 
he donde rown; which whip of — and lets in 
2 


» 


© cur conan rater, 
Tm 2 c. D. 


® =» 
4 | . « 4 . 0 = 
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| ART. XV. On the Cultivation of — 
| N the Gru F anus. I 
No perſon (fays Lord Karus) ever deſerved bene To 
2 he who firſt cultivated turni 
field. 1 is better the cold; — N of E 7 
tain, or better in it; and no 
4 — to ſertili y. ur * 
There are few if a any ſoils in this kingdom, but which, when 
well will be bear turnips: But that on which th 
greateſt Laing oy 18 of the ey kind] 


mould ; and therefore 
5 In order that the froſt may have its 


7 the time intended for 
to be ſown from the 
ou don't intend to feed them off before March, 
, omit ſowing till the latter end of July. 


n 


turnips are ſown camier than is above 
flower the ſame ſummer, and ron faſt to ſeed, which 
root 


fpo 
for : If fown mch later, they will not ap | 
, and'there will be little food bm che leaves. Oey 
IT IR # by the expence 
ſown can 

and — 


- 
. 


diſtance alt 


Saiter 


two inches 

4 be | | 
— 14 | ips. Th 
dem fuffc in in 
this ſtate renders a 


4 


1 
4 
4 


i 


5 


the thin iron 

that of of the 
plants; the 

all the weeds. 1 
the time for a which 
turns the earth . b hing 
may be the : | riſe but 

i nd may be cleared by the hand hoe. In {ſwampy 

the beſt reduced by pari burn- 


is ſo different from that commonly. uſed in England, that probably 
many of our readers may deem it chimerical ; or at leaſt too trou- 
blefome in ſo buſy a ſeaſon 23 that of harveſt. We, however, wiſh 
them not to be deterred from trying the experiment by either its 
novelty, or a little additional ce. Numerous improvements 
8 ich at firſt were treated with con · 

and certain advantage go ſpeculative rea- 


will in the end conquer long 


„ 


OR IE I—_ 
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Ax. XVI. On the Ferundity of Fiſhes, 
Mr. SYLvan, 885 

A MONG all the wonders which creation exhibits through 

out this globe, there is none which firikes the mind moro 

3 1 2 a 


Ao in . gentleman publiſhed ſore time ſince, in tha , 
Piiloliphicaf TranfeBioks, the following table, conmining.the * 
nuthber of eggs, be, on a nice examination, found in 1 | 
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veral ſpecies of fiſh mentioned; which for the entertainment 
of your readers, I fend you as under: | 


In a 8 203, 1 In a pike, 80, 
— 3.888.760 | Gs, 8 
flounder, 12,357,400 roach, 750 
herring, 36,960 | fbrimp 6,817 
lobſter, © - 21,699 — imeſt, 38,278 
mackrel, 546,681 | fole, 100,000 

28,3223]  tench, © 38,25 


The mode of calculation is eaſy :—weigh one grain of the 

wn or eggs in a nice pair of ſcales; | weigh the whole 

n of the fiſh, and by the common rules of arithmetic the 
number is eaſily and certainly found. 

It is very obſervable, that the fize of the . is nearly the 
fame in great and ſmall fiſhes of the ſame ſpecies, but the 
number is always in proportion to their fize. I am, &c. 

| A Lover of Natural Hiſtory. 
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AzT. XVII On Premiums for Improvements in Agriculture. 
INCE the ſpirit of improvement 
8 rally diffufed itſelf throughout this kingdom, many foci 
nes (in different parts of it) have been hed, and pre- 
miums oſſered for the en t of ſuch adventurers as 


in huſbandry has fo gene- 


dared to firike out new paths in the immenſe field of agricul- 


ture. By this means many ſenſible farmers have not only re- 
paid themſelves the expence attending new experiments, but 
diſcoveries in the mode of practice been made which 
are of eflential ſervice to community. 3 

We therefore propoſe giving a regular account of the pre- 
miums offered by the different agricultural ſocieties for the pre · 
ſent and ſucceeding years; beginning with Ee 
Premuums offered by the Breconſſure Society. 


* 


— 


— — 
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Ditto, from 201. to 3ol. not leſs than four acres,* 2 © © 

Ditto, from 3 0 5 not leſs than five acres, 2 10 0 

D upwards, not leſs than ſeven + Bis" 
— l 3.20, © 

Tobe determined the 2d Wedneſday in December, 1772 

4- For the greateſt quantity of raiſed on not than 4 
ACTCS upon « hate fallow-— The | method is to ſet the 


—— aa e e eee 
— 71 —— = TI" 4. To be de- 
mites (ar 0 ̃ TING 

8. 1 potatoes, upon a farm under 20l. per 
year, 

6. A premium of buſhel will be.giyed for all tranſplanted 
turnip-ſeed raiſed in an, Wang 


tity, not 20 buſhels, ar 108. per baſhel, which is the me- 
4 r the beſt turnip ſeed in Norfolk, 
| who ſhall” the quantity of tur- 


greateſt 
ape os or any othet graſs-Jand, with peat-aſhes, not leſs than 
4 een To be deter- 


4 the 2d ef | 
1 323 25 . 


8. * Totes who ſhall 
leſs than 100 „durit . S Aollonx ſummer, keep 

d ſelf them to any farmer or farmen 
ng clover, &c. the ſum of one guinea. To 


uantity and 
ir, of elean User 
—— — March, 1778, raiſed within the hun- 
i ; Merthier, (9 dang: — — 

10. To on wWho prepare the greateſt quantity of land, 
and ſow it * y with acorns, 4 cheſnuts, — 
and ſeeds of other mbar tits; and ſhall preſerve the Joun 
by weeding, hoging, and good fencing againſt cattle, k — — 

pices ĩn good order for five years, not leſs than two acres, ey To 


— vi September 1779.—If a — 


115 "A premiums of 63. baſket will bo gimat@crery ings 
whoſe family. ſball — —— 
. her and th 12th of January next the quan- 
tity to be certified under the hands of two ſubſtantial inhabitants an 


the neighbourhood, upon oath if uired ; and ,whateyer, 
je att e 4255 ve. 


quantity 
at their meeting in Jan 1778s "IM 
booght ur 1 per by g in Js oy. ; ill by | 


To, 
0 Willim Willams, of Kalunnaid, in Tithe, roncieullibia r G 


mium laſt 


I Thomas Williams, Pantrydill ded this premium laſt year 


| | Cottagers of Lanſpythid and Lantbew pariſhes, . this pre · 
mium laſt year. 


PPP FO At, A I. I OE — 


r Ir 
* 


AS I am conſcious of 


ders whatever, which derive their 
ite blood and 
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22. To the who ſhall Ie 8 of bee „ . 
1777, to the zd Wednelday in the | 
greuel quantity of (hs bel fix-Lank yon 
40 hanks — 
To theſecond ben — 
Tote thirdbet — 
To the firſt beſt ſive-hauk yarn 
To the ſecond beſt ditto 
| N 
o the 
e 
rr — 


— 2 


8 


1 * A Fen iP 
„„ will be 
3 


Ar. XVIII. * * Vegetable N 
"Mr. SYLVAN, 


IEP other motive. i — 
ö 8 
de. 


Tall wake 
N —— the public with the 
and. overeign —_—_ from the 


— . the omen le ry, ad ab 
any im 

iees, Thoſe ali ed with To icrophula, 
ee the King 's evil, though 3 in general an — 
aui ind Ache ug in Was regular uſe of it; will aſ · 

h amazi bencke, as happily to convince them 

value and uti 1 of the 


4 


er 
umatiſm, its eſfects are remarkably ſuc I: and T 
know- not any thing in the whole materia medica that bids 


bas 


I 


— ne 


e (7 r 


irer to of infinite ſervice alſo in the gout. 


which 1 lay before che? public, f 


Syrup, very cafily made, n 
wart No the iis tht fo olds 148 ſe its opa 
tion, as hot in the leaſt 10 or diturd'the aten 


of the human frame; (ente IN olren the caſe wich n 
medicines, that the remedy ſometimes proves muchworſe 


of knowing, 
r with the liberty of feel examining and invelliga- 
** true prir of e 'of 
. even with 2 : * 
ntg, de- 
e e the wee TENT padde ao YH 


2 hay cu rance can alſo 1 


is the moſt time to enter upon a courſe of the above- - 
6 our moſt humble ſervant, 
129. oor WzSTen. , 
. *. c FE . | 
Thing the N. A ae . 
wwe ounces; —_ 
| is Back ens, 
2 1 « pound; 


Ree erg 5 


4 fre, t 
on into Y c 


in e 
5 
„end two 


; 

the | 
rebned 
be 


into a 
ther is ſome caſes morning, 4. 
doſe, at the of kings be 

5 rams of ab Apa” drying ana 1 which ron 


— — — 


T. NIX. as . pokes — 


812 W * F _ 3 KI J * 
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glazed earthen pot, and bake them in a flow oven till ou can 
ſa out a quart of juice; put two large table ſpoonſuls into 
f a pint of new, whey, and drink in a morning faſting.. 


This receipt is recommended by a who found a cure 


rom the coinmon uſe 


from the uſe of it when almoſt 
of ber limbs. 


A WE 3 Io £4. FI. = TO 


— 


4 - 
. 


aw the 5 Volume of the Philo- 
if the Ret Socket art II. 


lied ut the end of the iet port of this eve ee, Ning 
drawn up by the learned ſecretary of the Royal Society, and is ac- 
enn Oy | I bs re- 


N , Roc M6 11 M13 « © 6 
The winds from the 8. W. were again 


It 


Fi 
D 
8 


3 


ir 
75 


1 : 
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i 
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. 


aſe i 
! . 


þ 
g 


he 


* 
w y * as 
. 
* 1 


* : "oY : _ - 3 
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1 Proportion 
ee — 
- 
' S223. 4 -% 
LE. * 


Nat of a We the l four year 72 73, 

e eee 

uant!t re Art rot aig 8 — of all the 

years ſrom 1736 0 1775 both included, which it may be preſumed 

u much nearer the truth than” Sgy fingle year is. Fro i 
| 


- 54 


Ll 


N 
17 


* * 
oy 
my 4 . 
* 2 
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ff — 
= : 
> $9) | 
* 2 * 
4 - 
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1 
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116 "he Fakukin's lier, 
hollows bring Glled/with the faleeki park, « the wor fo 


when dtai was: quite freſh. 
when — - * 


"Ut dan any other of ths 


— mechus 
Fae any fe bi - no 


che firſt and 


' that no 
| ſo, as the 


n 


ial breathing 
pplicationa chit 5 


? n 
3 e e the Jang, "3 Dh . 
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ſmall bellows, fb — uſed in PRs OP 
"Tal cnce thi 


2 e re 
"them ; Bz een a Gay be Farkiſhel wh 


3 ee rde may err 


66 


N ——Uu— 


ART. xxi. A method to = and b Pi 
on trees, 555 ws F. Ks BS: 


DJSSOLVE a Winchefter buſhel of unſlacked lime, one 
| pound of flour of brimſtone, and one pound and a half 
of —_—_— duſt, in twenty gallons of water; let it remain in 
the caſk a fortnight, and, during that tume, ſtir it tharoughly 

every day. When it *. for uſe, it ſhould be quite 
clear, and mixed with nearly an equal quantity of ſoft water, 
I muſt be thrown'on the —. trees juſt hen they be 
gin to bloom, and whenever the blights 6 aan) watering 
Pan or 3 forcing engine. 

r. AT. a cad ea 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 7 


From A EIN 7, to April 12, 2777: ]:, 
By the Standard incheſter Buſheb of Eight Gallons. 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans COUNTIES upon the COAST 


4 8 ki 5. »d 2 , 
Lenden 4 912 1813 3123213 © '$ 
COUNTIES INLAND. : 
5 
== 
. 5 
6- $ 
= | 
- : 
3 . 
; 
0 
: | 
11 5 
LM 
2 March Ap 
— gods biembx Gin c 
| 2 2 1 
2 . 3: 
— 
4 Wheat Rye N 
8 . 8 of r he's $1 
ty of Parliamen 


WX. booxk. 
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RzMARKs on 'CorRESPONDENTS. ; 


22 Eſſay on Brewing came too late for inſertion this 
month ; but it ſhall certainly have a place in our vext.—His. 
Future favours will be acceptable. 

{Wk take this opportunity to 
Future ſend their pieces, by the etch of the month, either to“ 
Goldſmith, in Pater-Nofter-Row, or R. Cruttwell in Bath} 3 

R. K's Remarks on ſetting Wheat do not in the 
erer 

in w is ice is general, an explitit account 
of the mode there uſed, and its a 3; & 363.8 

Mr. Gry Quirhſet ſhould not abufe us, becauſe eur Ideas and: his 
differ nating the-mode of raiſing Quickſet Hedges. Till we meet 
with more cogent than He has given us, we muſt beg leave to 

Melinda's Ode on her Bullfiach is 
cannot this month oblige her by inſerting it. 


.POETTCAL ESSAYS. 

1 IN G. Living verdure clothes the hills 3 

rr 

| Fx 4 8888 Spring, And heviee the muſe ts tn _ 

Faireſt of the year, © 
appear | 


. Povring farth their am'rous ſong 
See the tuneful feather'd throng ! 
While from every bloomy ſpray 
Swells the ſweerly-various lay. 
Lowing herds, and bleating flocks, 
- OCeer the dales and moſſy rocks, N 
As with gladden'd hearts, they range, 
Speak all nature's grateful change. 


The CARNATION. 


„ en 
Softiy ſteals the + oy ; Beſide a ſweet-briar hedge, E. 
Now the huſb * She ſaw; in livelieft bots array d, 
— coming yearz A feet Camation newly lown. 


Flinging free the gen'rous grain, With ſmile enchanting, near ſhe drew 
Hoping pleaſure, beariag pain. Aud to enhale its Ach pecfumes, * 


requeſt'our Correſpondents will in 


i 


i 
: 
| 


cheeks a fi glow con! n 
Ur rery'd, 
How ſoon tha fiower hath 4 
Tue vermeil lips' to me deny d! 


ROBIN's SPECTACLES. 
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FARMER's MAGAZINE. 


A DisszRTATION en the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [ Continued.) 


F American Huſbandry. 
| New ENGLAND. \ LTHOUGH it is more than proba- 


ble, that this country was firſt diſco- 
vered bySebaſtian Cabot, yet we have 


l no particular account of it till 1602, when Geſnold made a 
voyage to that province from a hint he had received from 


Sir Francis le made a ſettlement, and the Euro- 
peans began a kind of commerce with the natives, whom 
they found a hoſpitable, inoffenſive 33 in general ny 
were dreſſed with deer · ſæins about their ſhoulders, and ſeal- 
ſkins round their waiſts; their hair was long, and tied up in 
a knot behind: The trade was fq profitable in furs, ſkins, and 
ſweetwood, which they exchanged for toys, that ſome mer- 
chants obtained a grant rom James the 1ſt to plant where they 
ſhould ſee fit ; but though this _— prove advantageous to 
individuals, yet it by no means anſwered in the whole; and 
at laſt,” it owed its ſettlement to the” nobleſt of all principles, 
a diſdain of civil and eccleſiaftical tyranny, in the reigns of 
James and Charles the 1ſt; from which time it has gradually 
riſhed more and more. This province lies between forty- 
one and forty-five degrees of north latitude, is about three 
hundred miles in length, and two hundred in breadth, and is 
divided into four provinces, viz. New-Hamplhire, to the 
north, Maſſachuſeti s, in the middle, Rhode-Ifland, to the 
ſouth, = 1 to the Pat ; all which provinces _ 
are ed to contain upwar 600,000 1 itants 
Sb blacks, and Is. | | 7 e 
Vol. II, 2 Though +» 


tm OT. 
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ſu usted ſeveral degrees more — I 
are in yer dv the winters or oP | 
laſt ; the wind are very boi the cold much 


more ſevere.” The fummers are much more fo, 
than in coufitries which lie in the fame degrees of latitude in 
Europe; the changes from winter to ſummer, and from ſum- 
mer to winter, are ſudden, without the ion we ſind in 
Great - Britain; and the {ky is generally ſerene and clear. 
The ſoil is various, and well diverſiſjed with arable, mea - 
dow, and paſture lands; near the ſea-coaft the land is gene- 
rally low, but in the interior country riſes into hills, and is 
in ſome parts rocky and mountainous; round Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay it is as good and rich as in any parts of Old-England. 
The upland and northern parts are not fo fruitful, 
will all produce good corn, eſpecially maize, which is a na- 
tive of the country, and was the only corn known to the na- 
tives before they were viſited by the Europeans. It is called 
the natives Weachin, and is thus deſeribed done ear is 
a ſpan long, compoſed of eight or more rows of grain, ac- 
* a quality of e poi and about 522 in 
a row; fo that each ear at a medium p es about two hun- 
dred and forty grains, which is an aſtoniſhing increaſe; it is 
of various colours, red, white, yellow, black, green, &c. and 
the diverfity frequently a not only 10 the ſame held, 
but in the very ſame ear of corn, though white and yellow be 
the moſt common; ſtrong thick huſks ſhield the tender car 
from cold and florms, in many of the provinces in North 
America the ſtalk grows ſeven or eight feet high, and propor. 
tionably ſtrong, and thick; it is obſervable, that the maize 
dwindles, the farther you advance to the northward, whence 
it appears, that warm climates are more c ial to its na» 
ture; and indeed its luxuriance in the hotteſt climes on the 
coaſt of Africa, ſufficiently evinces the Indian corn to be a 
native of the more ſouthern latitudes. The talk is joimed 
like a cane, and is ſupplied with a juice as ſweet as that of the 
ſugar cane; but ſrom the 1 — that have been made, it 
appears to be mcapable ing rendered uſeful in that re- 
ſpedd. Every joint is marked with a long leaf or flag, and at 
2 top ſhoots a branch of flowers like rye blaſſoms; the uſual 
time of ſowing, or as it is here called of planting, is from 
1 of May; but in the nor- 
thern countries the corn is not put in the ground before June, 
| yet the harveſt is ripe in due ſeaſon, owing to the extreme 
warmth of the ſummer months. This corn the Indians boil 
till it is tender, and eat with fiſh, fowl, or fleſh, as bread ; 
eat ates 
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ſometimes they bruiſe it in mortars, and then boil it, but the 
moſt uſual method is to dry the cora high without burning, 
to ſift and beat it in mortars into fine meal, which the Indians 
either eat dry or mixed with water ; the Engliſh bake it into 
bread in the ſame manner as, flour, but the beſt food made 
from it is called Samſi, the corn being in water for 
half an hour, beat ip a mortar until it is thoroughly cleared 
of the huſk, then liſted, boiled and eaten with milk, or but 
ter and ſugar, like rice, which is not only an agreeable, but 
a wholeſome ſtrengthening diet. | 
1 2 A. lu ode in the exltre — 

to it C 10M W frequent hoeing ; and w 
the ems are advanced, to draw up the earth in a hill about each 
lant, which will ſtrengthen "6% and preſerve their roots. 
hen the corn is ripe, they cut off the dalle cloſe to the 
—— 5 and after having gathered off the ſpikes of grain, 


the ſtalks f 1 ſun to harden and dry, which 
uſe, as we do reeds in England, for makin 
— covering ſheds, &c. Though not a ve 
„ an 


good b 
corn, it is an excellent food for cattle, hogs 


poul 
Had Mr. Tull, the inventor of the horſe- oing bulbandry, 
known it, or rather had he lived in a country where it was 
commonly culuvated, he would have eſteemed it particular] 
as the 2d of all others moſt rg Os to that mode of 4 
ture; and very many farmers in New-England are got into 
the method, finding it more expeditious and leſs expenſive. 
Wheat is alſo cultivated in lome parts with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs; but not in general, being very ſubjef to be blaſted in 
the ear, not bers fo much 3s might de eee on 
their ben lar In many parts they have got into the Eng- 
liſh method of raifing cloyer, which has in general anſwered 
2 ly well; making not only a good * — for corn, but 
N ache plenty 7% 4 hay and paſture ſor their cattle; 
claver-ley abide, as 8 as it will bear, and then 
and ſow it with wheat, or elſe with peaſe, and 
| * Aud wheat after pea; 
Barley and oats are alte cultivated, but not with ſucceſs, 


5 W xs the = 


_— \ They bs have kinds of excellent plants and pulſe, peaſe, 
x they alſo aw with good dry ; eaſe, 
— — 2 conſiderable I ths ſeed. They are 
likewiſe getting apace into 32 urnip 22 with ſucceſs; 
and we make no ; oy hp 28 years, if they had peace at 


* allowing them to An their lands properly, Fm 
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would ſoon rival their mother country in every branch of 
» huſbandry, which it muſt certainly be for their mutual inte- 
geſts to encourage. 

Apples may be mentioned as an article of culture through- 
out New-England, for there is no farmer, or even cottager, 
without a large orchard ; ſome of them of ſuch extent, 
they make three or four hundred hogſheads of cyder a man, 
beſides exporting immenſe quantities of apples from all parts 


of the province; the orchards in New-England are reckoned - 


as profitable as any other part of the plantation. 

A large portion of every farm in New-England, conſiſts 
of * and paſture land, wherein it much reſembles the 
better parts of the mother country; in the low lands the 
meadows are rich, yielding large quantities of hay, which 
though apparently coarſe, 1s yet much liked cattle ; 
The common herbage of of theſe is a graſs which has 
made much noiſe in England under the name of Timothy 
Graſs; two or three tons of hay an acre are not an uncom- 
mon produce in theſe meadows; the farmers find great ad- 
yantage in keeping a large rt of their farms for paſturage, 
as they are thereby enab ol to ſupport large herds of , 
and flocks of ſheep, which much improve their farms, 

The horned cattle in New-England are very numerous, and 
ſome of them very large, oxen having been killed of eighteen 
hundred weight. Hogs alſo are numerous and parti 
excellent; ſome are fo large as to weigh eighteen ſcore ; the 
horſes are ſmall, but extremely hardy ; they have alſo a great 
number of * and of a very good kind; but the wool, 
though of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, is not near fo fine as that 
of England; they however manufacture a great deal of it 
with ſucceſs; elks, deer, hares, rabbits, ſquirrels, beavers, 
- otters, bears, monkies, martins, racoons, wolves, foxes, oun- 
ces, and a variety of other wild and tame animals, the h 
grey mooſe, and the large black mooſe; the former often 

erd thirty or more together, is a very fine animal, and re- 


ſembles the ordinary .deer ; the latter, or black mgoſe, is 


deſcribed to be a very ſtately creature, about twelve feet high, 


his body is about the ſize of a bull, his neck reſembles a ſtag, 


and his fleſh is 2 grateful; che horns when full grown, 
are about four or five feet from the head to the tip, where 


they ſpread twelve feet and have ſhoots or branches to each 
horn, which ſpread about fix feet; when he paſſes through a 
wood or thicket, he lays his horns on his back, in order to 
prevent their being entangled in the boughs; theſe prodigi- 
ous borns he ſheds every year; he does not ſpring or riſe 


| like 


71 
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like the common deer in going, but one of the largeſt ſize 
has been ſeen in his common walk to ſtep over a gate five 
feet high, when rouſed. ; 
Few countries abound more with fowls, as turkies, geeſe, 
partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, be- 
rons, ſtorks, black-birds, all ſorts of barn-door fowls, vaſt fights ' 
of pigeens, ravens, crows, &c. among a valt variety of rep- 
tiles, rattle-ſnakes, toads, and frogs, abound in the uncleared 
parts of the province. Pp. 


[Such is the mooſe deer as deſcribed, but after all, the account 
borders too much on the marvellous, and we are apt to think his 
fize has been exaggerated too much ; though that there really was 
ſuch an animal there is no doubt. ] 


New- aboands in excellent timbers, oak, aſh, pine, 
fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſa- 
fraſs, ſumach, other woods uſed in dying, or tanning 
leather, carpenters work, and ſhip building ; yet ſuch was the 
deſtruction made in the foreſts, that a law paſled to prevent 
the waſte of woods, by inflicting penalties on thoſe who cut 
down trees of a certain kind, before they were arrived at a ſpe- 
cified growth and age : The pines are equal to thoſe of = 
way in growth and {traitneſs: The oak, indeed, is reported to 
be inferior in quality to that of England ; but as the foreſts of 
Great-Britain are on the decline, it is certainly politic to be 
careful of this valuable commodity. The ſeas round New- 
England, as well as its rivers, abound with moſt of the fiſh 
that are common in Europe; and even whales, we are told, 
were formerly taken between New-England, and New-York ; 
they are of ſeveral kinds, viz. the whale-bone whale, the 
ſpermaceti whale, which yields ambergreaſe, the fin-backed 
whale, the ſcrag whale, and the-bunch whale, and each ſpe- 
cies has a ſeparate y: thoſe whales are ſaid to have 
ſomething remarkable in their manner of generation, and the 
female is ſuppoſed to go with her young nine or ten months, 
but to be pregnant 428 other year: The ſagacity and 
affeQion of theſe animals in nouriſhing and bringing up their 
, is incredible. The bone of the New-England whale 
is however too brittle, and not fo ſerviceable as that of Green- 
land. A terrible creature called the whale-killer, which is 
from 8 to thirty feet long, with ſtrong teeth and jaws, 

rſecutes the whale in theſe feas, but, afraid of his monſtrous 
| Length. they ſeldom attack a ſull grown whale, or indeed 
a young one, but in companies of ten or twelve. ke 

. rade 
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Trade, navigation, fiſheries, increaſing ion, with 
ether cauſes, have operated ſtrongly to raiſe the value of all 
the eſtates under cuſtivation, oy ſituation s 2 
ſor in proportion, as the wild country is taken u 
Jands ank — ſituat ions riſe in — till we 125 $i 
come, near great towns, to as high value as in Great-Rritain, 
for near Boſton there are lands worth twenty ſhillings per 
acre, Another circumſtance, in which the farmers of New- 
England have a great advantage is, their being exempted from 
tithes, or rates for the ſupport of the poor, which in Britain 
make a vaſt deduction from the of a farm. 

The farmers of New-En are in general a very happy 
people, enjoying many of the neceſſaries of liſe on their 
own farms, and what they do nat ſo produce, they acquire 
by the furplus of their products; having all the neceſſaries, 
but few of the luxuries of life ;' their farms yield food, much 
of clothing, moſt of the articles of building, and with the 
overplus of theſe they ſupply their other wants; ſo. as to 
make life paſs away — and reſemble the antient 
little freehold farmers, of which this nation could formerly 
boaſt-; but which taxes and tithes, rates and repairs, have 
almoſt driven from our part of the world ; while in America 
they flouriſh as much as fuch a ſet of men can flouriſh. 

The price of labour in New-England is very high, which 
makes it better for the lower claſs of people, prevents 
the burthen of the poor fo grievoully felt with us; and hav- 
ing no poor laws to find a conſtant revenue of ſubſiſtence, 
each individual endeavours to provide for himſelf, 


[To be continued.] 
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An r. II. Diſſertation on the Winds. Cantinued. 


Je Spring of the air be weakened in any one fixed 
place more than in the adjoining places, a wind will blow 
#hrough that place where the dimunition is: For ſince the 
air ours continually by its elaſtic force, to expand itſelf 
Every way, if that force be leſa in one place than in another, 
the leſs elaſtic air will be driven out of its , and that 
which is more elaſtie will ſucceed. Hence, ſince the Sprin 

of the air increaſes, as the comgrefing weight increaſes, a 

compreſſed air is denſer than air leſs compre ſled, all winds blow 
into a rarer air, out of 2 place filled with 2 denſer. It there - 
fore follows, that an extyagrdioary lightneſs of the air in any 


©, 
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and ſtorms. 7 

Any extraordinary fall of mercury in the barometer ſhews 
ah extraordinary lightneſs of the atmoſphere; therefore, ir 
generally foretels torms. Moſt caves are found to emit wind, 
either more or leſs; for the ſun's power in rarifying the ex- 
ternal air, muſt neceſſarily have a great iuſſuence in the ge - 
neration of winds. Wind being only air in motion, and air 


a fluid, ſubjeRt to the laws of other Nuids, its force may be 


t to a preciſe computation. 
inds ole ber cine 6 warkebie. The conftant winds 


are up and down always at a certain time of the year, and in 
certain parts of the world ; but the variable cannot be reduced 
to any rule. The conſtant and periodical winds are only in 
the wideſt ſeas; as in the Atlantic and Ethiopic oceans, be- 
tween the Tropicks, there is generally an eaſterly 
- the year long, without any confiderable variation: All aloag 
the coaſt of Guinea, for zoo leagues, the ſouth and fouth- 
weft winds are |. In the Indian , the winds are 
ly periodical; 1s, they blow one 
the year RN 
only to the fea winds at ſome diftance 
from laud; for on land, and near the ſhores, the land and ſea 
breezes blow in all directions, as they are affeRed by the fitu- 
ation of on __ „ 18 
texture of t , are more or retaining ing or 
reſlecting heat, or of exhaling 2 
Of variable 1 
ate peculiar to particular parts. are hurricanes, 
which chiefly feſt the Caribbec Hflands. Their fury is ſ@ 
great, that they throw down all before them; and blow in guſts, 
which riſe and fall, but ſeldom extend very wide. 
Their duration is never ; ſometimes only a few hours. 
They are more common in America than elſewhere; but Eu- 


rope and Aſia are not wholly without them. 8 


cauſes of tempeſts, and hurticanes, are 
accounted for in all particulars; yet ſome idea 
of their riſe and progreſs: ſuppoſe, for 
from forme 
lection of out of Africa to the Caribbee i this 
wind lights on the continent of America; now it is poſlible, 
that not analy the mountains and woods of Panama may reſiſt 
the current of this wind, and crowd the vapours 
there, but a co 


lo be 
2 wand 


ther 
ntrary wind, from a point 22 
weſt, may blow at the ſame time on the weſtern ſhore of A- 


merica, 


place, muſt neceſſarily be attended with extraordinary winde, 


point between north and eaſt carries a col. - 


| 
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merica, which ſhall force the vapours back again. When ſuch 
a rencounter happens, there muſt be a wild uproar in the air 
about the Caribbee iſlands, and in all that traft between South 
and North America; and the * in this circular motion 
muſt needs be very ſurious on all ſides. The confluence of 
two rapid rivers may tend to elucidate this ſubjett: If their 
currents are rapid at the place where they fall in, they cauſe 
violent eddies, whirl things about that are thrown into them, 
ſwallowing them up for a little time, and then caſting them out 
again. This ſhews us the reaſon why heavy bodies are often 
toſſed in the air by the whirling of hurricanes, and then daſhed 
to the ground again. For the air, being in a circular motion, 
is with great fury toſſed backwards and forwards between the 
earth and the clouds, For as the waters of the rolling ſea do 
not run to the ſhores with an even ſtream, but in waves that 
daſb by fits and turns; ſo the courſe of a violent wind is in 
broken and diſtinct blaſts. Such tempeſts, however, do not 
extend very far, becauſe the neighbouring air yielding to their 
force, they ſpend themſelves in the progreſs of their motion. 


TTo be continued. 
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AT. III. Obſervations on the Quality and Growth bop 
as it fer to the Food of Sheep, or Climate in which they 
are bred. 


gUCH is the great importance of the woollen 
to theſe kingdoms; that every diſcovery tending to im- 
prove the growth of ſheep, or the quality of their wool will 
give pleaſure to individuals, while it enriches the ſtate. We 
are therefore diſpoſed to preſent our readers with the follow- 
ing obſervations and enquiries; wiſhing that any of our in- 
genious correſpondents who are well acquainted with the ſub- 
jc, would favour us with ſuch remarks as may tend to eluci- 
date the ſubject. | * Sms 
Our firſt enquiry ſhall- be, does the nature of the climate 
alter the quality or texture of ſheep's wool? and adly, if it 
does, what are the produced thereby ? 
I is in general, thought, that fine wool can be produced only 
in mild climates, rather on the warm fide of temperate; but 
we apprehend this to be a vulgar notion, when we confider - 
the qualities of vegetable food, and compare the wool produ- 
ced in England with that of Spain and other hot climates. 
Notwithſtanding the great difference of climate between Spain 
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hoy. fo Eg England neit E 225 ut Thetſord in Nor 
folk, ſbury, and Marlborough; nor the paſtures of Cotſ- 


wold and Leominſter, have any thing peculiar to them, that 
is not to be ſound in many other parts of this iſland; and yet the 
wool of theſe places has been long diſtinguiſhed for its ſupe- 
rior quality above that of other parts of the country. Some 
have been of opinion that improvements by clover, and other 


artificial graſles, tend to i prove the quality of this commo- 
Airy: Büt ane“ 225 have been pretty common here 
for near a'c "be no reaſon to think that the qua- 


* of: our dl has been improved ſince their introduction. 

ome inſtances we find that richneſs of paſture does not 

e the. DX: Son e: the ſheep of Lincolnſhire, 

Retna marks of Wi . wi which: feed on rich 

yield — of a ſine e quality for of ſtaple 

= this is not y the caſe; the fine 

pete: bs this jen orgs h Ned on aſture equally rich, 

always afford wool of a much coarſer - But whatever 
oF nature of the . 


2 in altering the fine- 


neſs of the wool, a full quant: food is neceſſary to give it 
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The French have of late beſtowed a particular, degree of at- 
terition to their woollen manufaftures, and ſpared no pains to 
meliorate their wool, and improve their, breed"of ſheep. By 
an experiment condutted under the direction of the intendant 
of Normandy with this view, it appears that ſheep, which are 
kept all the Year in the open air, yield fleeces about one fourth 
part more weighty than the ſame Kind of ſheep kept at "_. 
and in bad weather under a covered fold: and the wool of 
the firſt was alſo of a much better quality in every re | 

We have ſometimes been ready to enquire whether the 

uantity or quality of the wool could be improved, or debaſed, 
applying any particular ſubſtances to the ſkin of the animal 
while the wool is growing? In every ſheep country there are 
many noſtrums and recipes, handed about, which are believed 
to improve the wool: But from the beſt information we have 
been able to collełt, they have been uſeleſs. A judicious ex- 
perimental philoſopher, however, who would inveſtigate this 
matter in a proper manner, by deciſive experiments, would do 
an eſſential favour to his country. We are therefore very ſo- 
licitous that ſome intelligent public-ſpirited gentlemeti ſhould 
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ART. IV. General Obſervations on different ſorts of Grazn. h 
To the EpiToR of the FarmtR's MAGAZINE. 
r | b 1 | 2 28 
An diſpoſed to preſent you with the following obſervations 
I on the different ſorts of grain; which if you think merit 
the notice of your readets, you are at liberty to make public. 

In ſprings that prove very dry till June, all forts of grain 
late owed will not ſeed well: For, * hill countries eſpe- 
cially, the oats and barley, ſowed early, grow little till the rain 
fall, and have: generally ſhort ears: Such being the nature of 
the land that it will not bring on the corn faſt enough; though 
the ſummer afterwards prove rainy. But in very rich lands 
this effe is not quite ſo apparent. 0 4 

On the contrary, in cold wet ſpring ſeaſons, ben there is 


- no warm weather till May, the wheat will not multiply its 


ſhoots; but the winter ſpindle will run up fingly. The winter 
ſtalk being hardened will keep growing; whereas, to form col- 
| lateral 
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lateral buds and branches which are very tenller, mild warm 
weither is requiſite, but without hot gloomy rains: When the 
fluſh of ſap is rendered impetuom by gloomy heat, it fes ſo 
_ into the firſt- maiden ſtalk, that it ſtops not to throw otit 

The great fertility of ſome hot countries ſhews that no cli- 
mate can be too hot for lands thut are very rich and fertile. 
Our clays and mixed earths, that want the impregnating heat 
of the fun, are often burnt up, and'mcruſtated with that heat; 
but this is not the cafe with lands that are naturally rich, moiſt, 
and mellow: The moiſture will occaſion the grain to ſhoot as 
ſoon as it is ſown; and when it once it 1s not eaſily 
checked by drought. Wheat and Vetches will do much bet- 
ter in a dry ſummer, than peaſe, barley, and oats; the former 
being well eſtabliſhed in che root during winter. 

MP... in May is moſt 2 8 ner cath: a wet 
erally uces a of barley; much rain 
in 4 —. — kills it, Les it turn yellow, which 
ſhews that it is ſtarved. In the fore and middle of May 
the leaves of the barl in to die, having till that time been 
principally — bh" milk and flour of the corn; but 
then it begins to put forth new roots and leaves, and to draw 
its nouriſhment wholly from the root. At this. criſis it re- 
ceives a check let the weather prove ever ſo good; but if it 
proves wet and cold, the barley will be ſo ſtunted that it can- 
not recover; for after ſuch rains the heat of the ſun, havi 
baked the ſurface of the ground, does thereby fo bind it, that 
the warm rays cannot penetrate to the roots of the corn, which 
will he all fammer in a cold bed. A cold and dry May never 
C 
A wet May 
— weedy. The ſucceſs of wheat depends much on a 
good ſeaſon for ſowing it. From conſtant experience I find 
that in cold wet ſeaſons, the ftraw of all forts of grain is weak 
and thin: On the other hand, in dry hot ſummers, it is thick 
and ſtrong, and has more nutritive juice in it; which is the rea- 
ſon why, in hotter countries, the cattle eat ſtraw ſo much bet- 
ter than with us, and almoſt as well as hay. —-- 

The. colour of wheat and barley is an obje& of conſe- 
quence to the farmer in a market; and does not a little puzzle 
the inquiſitive gentleman who is a r to huſbandry: the 
reaſon for this is, there is a uniformity between the colour of 
corn and its weight: that which is heavieſt is the beſt coloured. 
Wheat weighs light becauſe it has not come to its full matu- 
rity, nor ſufficiently diſcharged the watery parts, which chiefly 

proceed 
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does not injure wheat any other way than by 
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e nights are enerally ody 


hilly e N and © formers in ff 2 85 
inion that the corn We l night as by day: B 
epic tur con ripening may be 
more properly called . 1 2 theſe Folly nights rather 
ſhrink an grain. In like manner many ſorts of 
fruit may 15 eo be fp. 7 by froſſ, becauſe they precipi 


tate to A ho Þ But fuch 12 or froſt-bitten barky, 
not arrived to its natural ripene cannot yield ſo good flour 
as that whigh is thoroughly ripened by the ſun, nor can it be 
ſo profitable for — — it may n be as full 
grained as are corn. 
1 * our conſtapt rea 
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Aur. v. 3 Tee, to . Jointed . 
5 [Illuſtrated with an accurate Copyer-plate Engraving.] 


TE wheel in front prevents the teeth from d ing too 
deep into the ground, upon any ſudden obſtrüłtioñn; by 
means 12 the ſweep bar, the © Gs rake is raiſed higher or 
lower, made uſe of or hae. fas accafion'requires. | 
For couch harrowing, the from rake ſhould be drop'd down, 
that the points of the teeth may be level with the teeth of the 


hind rake; and the teeth of one rake being oppoſite the pace 1 
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Aux. V. Epitome of a French Farm. 
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e in that country, I have made a few extratts for 
your ae Magazine; which I apprehend will give pleaſure 


* many of our readers, 
P and am, your very humble ſervant, 
A LovzA or AGrICU LTURE. 
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r three. Aſter — Tow barley, of which th hey ws 
but indifferent c hen 1 ar ow OE ak. as be 
The farmers pay ut fix ſh 


and; which is 17 fo good in any re, 7 hn it "ra wh 10 
gland, if incloſed, at twenty. Yet the farmers here are very 
poor, and ſhew it in every thing belonging to y 
ve a 2 of . any, their ſeed wheat in lees drawn 
from the du They plough the land and then 
harrow in ian with eee, the teeth of which are made 


with wood to fave iron; and projecting from the frame on 
þoth fides they can turn the n wear up both. 
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From Berliſe I took the road to Merchingen, through an 
almoſt continued corn field; the ſoil rich, and the roads very 
deep and bad: The peaſants were i wheat; and from 
the ſtubbles of the laſt year, the preceding a * 
have been very good; but the barley ſlübbles had but a bad 
pearance. The Ar r complamed much of the 
badneſs of the crops—I aſked them if the price was not pro- 
[= me replied no, not by any means That | 
peaſants every year poorer and poorer; nor cou 
they Ard to — their lands to any good purpoſe. Some 
of the farms hete amounted to five hundred acres, but the 
occupiers are generally in bad circumſtances ; and the little 
towns I paſſed through, poor, and ſome of them almoſt un- 
inhabited. This is, notwithſtanding, a fine rich country, 
which under a favourable government, like that of England, 
with circumſtances encouraging to huſbandry, would be very 
: But the natural richneſs of the foil ſeems to have 
produced indolence in the people. 
One farmer, whom I met with on the road, gave me the 
| following deſcription of his farm, which I think well worth 
inſerting, as thoſe acquainted with the ſtate of huſbandry in 
— = may find ſome advantage in comparing the circum- 
8 | * Hie 
+ He has 432 acres; of which 416 are open field arable land, 
ſixteen are grafs inclofure; and he has liberty of turning what 
cattle he pleaſes upon ſome conliderable commons near bis 
farm; his houſe is a very good one; and for the whole he 
pays an annual rent of 147]. The land is in general good and 
amy; all the arable is in the common management of his 
neighbours; that is, firſt making a ſummer fallow of three 
ploughings, upon which they ſow wheat. His pr varies 
etween two quarters, and three and a half per acre; but the 
latter only in very favourable years. He lays all his manure 
on for wheat. Upon my aſking what increaſe of produft that 
occaſioned, he replied, but, ade: in ſome years none; but 
that he had uſed wood aſhes to better advantage; which, 
ſown over the green wheat in ſpring, he found to be better 
than dung in autumn. The dung is raiſed by his teams of 
oxen while they are eating the ſtraw of the crop.—Of theſe 
oxen he has thirty-two, alſo five cows, and about twenty youn 
0p of differents Torts, which through the ſummer are fed 
on the common—and in the ſeyere weather in winter they are. 
taken into the farm-yard. Beſides this Rock he has generally 
two hundred erp of a ſmall kind ; which go the whole year 
on the commons, but are regularly folded on the wheat fallow. 
g This 
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This manure he finds much to other dung, A team 
of four oxen yield g yearly profit of gl. beſides their food; ſo 
that, he 1 bus plovgh to 2 bim no more an the 
labour, fthe, pl d that of the harneſs; 
0 75 15 be uſed horſes, be Gol Id loſe conſiderably every 
Js 14 ham decay * their rl, jntal of gaining by their 
owt 
The ox teams he <A two years; and then ſells them to 
ak 222 2 freſh 
to the ce er told me that a cow 
Vielded . cheele,. butter, and a calf, about 
al. 108. profit; but this ſmall amount'muſt be owing to their 
deing ſo Jedion the chnanjons ;. 3 
ſpare but litilt hay for hem. his: At en acres of 28 
poor; land, and hen mon not giroducing moce 7 
cart loads of hay. He owned that cows upon the graſs 


by the ſides of ti veri yielded ſometimes double that _ 


The youn We paid him no other profit than 
his teams 
every year ſome wean 


calves. His barley yields about two 


and a half quati&s-peracre;. I A another. : His an- 


nual ſales amount as follows : 


| This is all; beſides the poor living which he and his famai 
get out of che crops, that he can poſhb lay up at the year's end. 
— e. 
part capital, the purchaſe of cloaths, and pocket ex- 
prunes, it is evident, he is but a ſmall remove from ruin: Yet 
this 


7; ing 
and hs tis dairy ; Lie and en for this purpoſe he bought 
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N the curd is fit 26ybreak ap, <allebatone quan of 
"this whiy and heat boiling bot; when! the cheeſe is ready 
w put into the preſs, pour enn 
Ras uſuat. 0 ecke Jan ; | 
A Norfolk dai woman aſvd this method fot dg years, 
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¶Extracted and abridged fram Lord Kaimes' Geademan Farmer. 
EVERAL plants ſerve for this poſh:  faintſoin; 8 
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ent c from 


red and white cloyer, and ky — 
cut early are excellent * * whe: frong 40d : 
reedy, a 2 not f — Red clover i is beſt: 


e diſadyantage of. over and 7585 is, that being 
all — — are difficult to be n heaps for food 
Red clover 1s ee erte 
flowers the firſt Week in — 3 in Su = it will riff 
good ſoil it may be 


eighteen inches before 

cut three times iff a An — d! 2 afterwards. 

| It ſhould be cut in che 2 ng Wien moiſt Sf, being 
Able cheß. Ran if cut dry. Cut it before flowering, 


more'p 
that it if ow the f; for a ſecond cutting. Theſe con- 
fiderdtions 4 not fufffefently attended to. A” horſe works as 
he is fed: it is ſurprizing what work he will perform when 
fed on cut clover, without loſihg Maya ſimmer, for 
ſeven or eight weeks together, hotſes have been daily em- 
— in prieging lime Gifteen-miles diſtant, and fed on red 

N yet at the en of the ſeaſom they have been as: 
plan 


hearty as at the beginning. Nn es 2: 2! 28802 x 
But 


e 
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But a ſkilful farmer ill not confine his cattle to red clover 


. for ſummer food. There are other that ſpring more 
early and late: rye-grals, ribwort, and yellow clo- 
ver, are 1 for cutting the middle of May; and may be cut 
a fortnight aſter red clover is gone. Jo enlarge the period of 

> food for cattle is a deſirable objett in huſbandry,; It 
2 paſture fields till the graſs covers the which re- 
tains — and ſhelters the graſs roots from withering 
wihds.. So part of the field wuh, rye· graſs, ribwori, and 
yellow clover mixed. Theſe planis may be cus in ihe middle 
of May; and if the ſeaſon prove favourable, as late as 
the middle. of November. Cut graßs is the & of all 


food; and the — horſes; for however nouriſh- 


290311 — 1 

; :lopd of horged cattle: A beaſt 
that chews the cud takes ih at ance a large-quantuy of green 
food; eſpecially of red clover, which, when young is very pa- 
latabie. So large 4. quantity is apt to ferment) with the beat of 
the ſtomach, — 2 þ es the creaturt burſt. This 


* ogly fed with-clover: but 1 2 
by ſeed — — in the houſe; or yard, x in 
22 field; A. red clover ſhould always be. aul for food: 


2 where cattle are paſtured upon it, more is tretlden down and 


ſpoiled than is eaten. But burſting may be prevented even 
kno cattle are allowed to paſture; let them only an hour or 


ſo, when the clover is dry and there will be n9;hazaxd. Red 
clover cut green is preferable to all other, {qqd ſor milch cows: 
being ſoon filled, they have much time to reſt, which increa- 
fes their milk. The milk is richer alfo, and hi 
than ſrom any other food. Red clover i ſheey; 
but the cutting it would be too'expenfive. White clover is 
"= favourite, and grows naturally in a good foil. 
A bgnal adv ariſes from. feeding horſes and => 
eatilean the houſe during pra at can fill their, be 
with cut graſſes in an hour ; and are. protefted from 
inſets. .'Tbe dung turns tor fas. ee zecount hag — 
tered during ſummer in paſtur rſe dung ina field is to- 
all» loſt; I firſt burns, CY falls 99, aud then Ear 
2 855 ſubſtancez its ſaliß being all e ed by ti 
w-hows 23 043 10 645 S113 ul eite 4 
1 Pats} | iy 8 3 itim ee When 
aha wii A lde Ware ge anger ths lob is . 
ting Gem» fa * end eating clovgr in the 
[Ibo © ne S r © 
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When cattle are fed in the field, white clover i 
und ae by food: being eee — 
4 ſpread along rface, and taki 
& every joins bot 62 ths bs 6 work: bf ale, beſt to dock 


the field with it at once. Thi of 
is wei * without — 1s requi 
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in flower before the ſeed is formed; it being then in the rich- 


eſt ſtate for manure. | 

When ſown for ſeed, the farmer: ſhould watch his time 
and cut it when * ripe, before any is fallen. | 

The way of gathering it is by mowing, —and when! cut, it 
ſhould lie fome in the air before. it is houſed: There! is 
no accidents, for no grain is ſo hardy. When 
the ſtalks are grown limber, and the grain firm, it ſhould be 
carried in and thraſhed. The increaſe is very great. | Filty. 
buſhels may be had from an acre of very moderate land; and- 
much more from that which is rich: The uſes of the ſeed 
are many. It is excellent food for hogs and poultry —T hey 
are fond of it, andzfatten.well upon it. Mixed with oats it 
is. a r for horſes, but ſhould firſi be broken 1 in a 


mill. will alſo eat the * This plant i oy highly 
ne! by —— dyes 
— R 1 ch — — 2 


Aur. X. Amethod, ta; fecure Carden Crops, Gora, Sc. fon 
', Sharrows, and ather. birds, _ 
| Commnicytad! by the late Joun-ELL1s, Eſq. | 
ARE of hog's lard and flour of brimſtone, ſuch propor- 
tionate uantitiet as will make a thin liquid ointment 
4 warmed over the fire in an earthery pot; add to this 
mixture as —_ aſſaſcetida as will give the whole a ve 


ſtrong ſmell. Large feathers, (as thoſe of turkeys, &c.) well 
beſmeared with ths thin ointment, and faſtened on ſtrings. to 


be ag. round the crops of peaſe, plants left to perfett voir 
the : e corn, , corn” ricks, &c. will Tp off 


Kj 34 "I 7 
= 1 
3 * r FIR 1 : 8 * 4 


a. 4 


ASE. XI. 4 method of prejoing « vr uſeful ligud. Ma- 
nue for Gardens, . 

UT a full-buſheT'of freſh pigeons dung in an old bag, 

IT pa fl this in a hogſhead of ſoft water; move — 

water very much every day for a week, when it 

be fir for uſe. It muſt be given tothe flowers, plants, &c. 

as common water; only taking care that it is applied to the 


roots only, and not ſuffered to fall on the leaves and ſtems of 
the * The pigeons dung willi 8 fecond hogſ- 
water. 


A us ſuppoſed this liquid manure may be it 
great advantage, to/promote the early vegetation 2 
of onions, carrots, cabbages, &c. ART. 
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Ar. XII. A Specific for inward or outward Piles. 


DER'D ſenne, flour of brimſtone; er'd crabs 
eyes, of each one ounce; beſt honey, eight ounces; two 
* Hutmegs grated fine; and one ſpoonſul of the beſt oil; 
make theſe ingredients into an eleftuary, and take about the 
ſize of a walnut at bed-time. 1 . 


* 
| * ©. 3 ad. — 
— —— *— — — * ”— 


AT. XIII. Premiums offered by the York Agriculture Society. 
1. Po the farmer not renting above 201. ite}. A — 


cottager employed in huſbandry, who ſhall have 
the moſt-children living on the iſt of March 1778 
2. For the ſecond greateſt numberon the ſame conditions, 5; 


. - 


3. For the beſt crop of potatoes in every reſpect in the , 
year 1777, on not leſs than one ſtatute acre of land, | 5 0 
- 4+ For the ſecond beſt crop an the ſame quantity, 3 3 © 
| by dwg wn ©: nah ane wy Ati 24 Cale 
5. For the ſecond beſt. crop on the ſame quantity, 2 2 0 


renting above 6]. a year in houſe and land, who ſhall pro- 0 
duce the beſt crop of potatoes, on not leſs than one rbod,) 5 

8. For the ſecond beſt crop on the ſame conditions, 1 11 6 

9. For the beſt crop of carrots in every reſpect inthe - 
ſame year, on not leſt than one'acre,  =— — 3 

10. On not leſs than two roods, - S S671, 64 

11. And on not leſs than one rood.,. 35 468 
Tue candidates intending to offer for the premiums for 
potatoes and carrots, are to give notice thereof, and of 
the quantity and fituation of the land intended to be 
cultivated, to the Secretary. of this Society, in writing. 
on or before the 24th day of June next, otherwiſe their 
claims will not be allowed. 3 1 

The land cultivated myſt lie together in one place, and 
not be intermixed with any cther land belonging to the 
ſame candidate, which ſhall be cultivated with the ſame 
Crop, | | ys 

12. To the farmer's man ſervant who has lived 5 


7. And to any perſon being the occupier, and 5 
3 


longeſt in one place, on the iſt of March, 1778, and 
been em rh huſbandry, - £- 0. 
13. To the maid ſervant ditto, Reb WATT, 
Where there ſhall be no more than one candidate for a premium, 
the Society reſerve to themſelves a power of giving nathing, or ſuch 
part of the premium only as they ſhall think proper; and no perſun 


3s 
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is to be intitled to or have more than one premium for the ſame fort 
of roots cultivated by him, nor for any crop for which a premium 
. adjudged, or may be adjudged in the fame year, by 

ety. | ; 
" A — reſiding in the city and county of York, may become 
candidates for the ſeveral premiums offered by this Society, unleſs 


they are alſo candidates for the ſame to any other Society. ; 
WILLIAM DANBY, Eſq; Preſident. 5 
HN GRIMSTON, | 
JARARD STRICKLAND, jun. > Efqrs. Vice-Prefidents. 
HOMAS PEIRSE, | 


JOHN RAPER, Secretary. 


þ4 LI 4 1 


—— —_— — 


— 


ARr. XIV. Onthe bet mathade of deooging and þn . 
Ant- Halls. 5 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


19 great inconvenience, as well as lofs, ſuſtained from the 
hills raiſed by ants, in graſs lands eſpecially, is fcarcely to 
be conceived by any other perſons than Farmers. Many re- 
medies have been propoſed; but moſt of them have proved in- 
effectual when . to practice: Such as I have proved 
and found to be moſt ſucceſsful, I ſhall deſcribe, for the in- 
formation of your readers, leaving them to follow ſuch as 
may to them appear moſt eligible. 
me perſons have pretended, that in paſture lands, con- 
ſtantly fed, theſe hills are not detrimental; nay even that they 
are ſerviceable; but this 7 gon" 1s erroneous. There never 
was an ant-hill which did not occaſion ſome loſs to the far- 
mer; and where there is one, there will ſoon be more; for 
ants multiply ſaſt, and in alittle time ſpread over a large 
of ground. The loſs ſuſtained hills is evident; 
cover a conſiderable ſurface, and very little graſs : When 
Jong let alone, they increaſe in fize prodigiouſly, even to a cart 
load each. 
Some farmers cut theſe hills up in the ſpring by hand; and 
where they are not numerous this may anſwer. It is to be 
done thus: with a thin iron ſhovel let the workman cut right 
down through the middle of the ant-hill; let him then draw 
& out and make another croſs cut. This divides the turf and 
upper part of the hill into four quarters, which ſhould be 
tarned back, and the earth underneath ſhould be dug out with 
the neſt of ants in it. This done turn the four quarters of the 
turf down again, and it will ſoon cloſe and grow like the reſt. 
But 
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But this oy > is attended with 2 

uently a diſagreeable hollow 1s left in 

3  ——_— theſe will ſoon 
fre, Bars work again till the bill will ſoon be as big as be- 
fore. another circumſtance is, the difficulty of diſpoſing 
the body of ants, and the earth taken out of the hole. 
SEEDS to break the clod and ſpread it over the 
land ; but this, inſtead of 2 222 ing them. 
At preſent the farmers about London — 5 

them to their du where — eh 
remain alive to renew the miſchief. _ 

But the beſt and moſt eſſeſtual method of extirpating theſc 
vermin, is = cn inſtrument for this purpoſe called 
the ant- hill part of which muf be elm or 
all, and its two 3 » Theiron work 
Fama thick enopgh, chives FREE is to be 
drawn __ — —_ 
ded will any depth of earth in ps, Mik 28 
king thæm off entire, they may . de removed, and the ſur- 
face will remain even. this method has above 
all others, that the few ants left t denies expoſed to birds, 
&c. and are ſeldom known to increaſe much afterwards. 
Hay ſeeds fown on the naked ſpots will ſoon cover them a- 
gain with graſs. The expence is little—a very good plough 
may be made for two guĩneas the price will in foon be ſaved 
by the quantity of work done: 2s many hills may be cut down 
in a day by this inſtrument, * would eaploy'ten labourers in 
* way —4 a — * i 

on ho guides this ploug make it cut 
. pleaſure, by ling or da in 8 
The hills being thus „it remains 10 di 8 
Er nowrap as to a return of the miſchief. S | 
ing on the ground, or carrying them to the du * will not | 
f wer thiz end. The beſt method is to buil 
heaps, hi and hollow; and when they re fried 61 1 Bra 
them to aſhes. Where there are many hills let them be car- 
ried offthe n — will make en · 
cellent manure for the land; or upland paſtures. 


Another gage of Fg meſs tl is, to throw them, 
entire, into” a or wet muddy ditch of water. 


Here the avis wi ri jon be 1 and the Carl mixin with 
the dung makes 2 A third method 6 | 
theſe ant-bills*with ke tothe advantage of the 


* 9 e, a circle + of dry lime, and cover = 
' wi 


5 19 43 11 
#64 Ts 


- — — —_ — 
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with it: the lime ſoon kills the ants. This is a ſafe and expe - 
ditious method of extirpating theſe inſidious enemies. 
When the ſarmer ſees chis practice of = up ant- hills 
entire in its proper. light, and reckons up his gains by the prac- 
tice, he will find, that if the hills have been numerous, in fix 
ears time the expence of the plough and all the labour will 
be above twenty times ann bim at the very loweſt eſ- 
timation. 
Having given theſe hints, as a proce the nd 
which I hold your very uſeful publication, I remain 


Your very humble ſervant. 
A KENTISH LaxDnoiDen. 


[We return our thanks to this correſpondent; and ahhough 1 we 
have treated largely on theſe perhicious inſects and the methods to 
deſtroy them, [iee, in our dictionary, Ants and An- Halli, and p. 9. 
vol. 1, of the Farmer's Mag.] yet oar readers will no doubt be glad 
of this fotos rn n che re — n 


kan: XV. * aſes in Cows, continued. By C. Williamſon. 
"Running of the Mm. 


N cows this is often a iroubleſame diſorder, and requires an 
early cure, for if ſuffered to run top long, the diſcharge be- 
comes corroſive and actid, and corrodes the fine inner mem- 
drane that lines the noſtrils; and in all probability is not in this 
reſpett unlike the glanders in horſes. That fragrant effluvia 
of a cow's breath, will become tainted, the beaſt ſometimes, 
a rarely, wax poor and die, being deterred ſrom eating 
by the 2 diſcharge falling on the fogd ſhe takes ip. 
. We ſhould do rig ht to examine carefully the cauſe. of com- 
plaint ; if it ariſe from a cold, it is ; cured wth itz if from an AC- 
cidental injury, ſuch injury ſhould be enquired into; little in - 
ſets will not unſrequently teaze and vex the poor animal, 
and if ſhe be unable to blow them out, by ſneezing, they will 
irritate and produce the diſorder we are now mentioning ; and 


as the hanging, poſture of the bend tops, bq pete the diſor- 


der, ſuch applications ſho gud. e made e of as il without 
irtitation cleanſe ihe Naur NES. — the inſefts; bi 
[which nothing ig better weak ſalution of ſublimate mex- 


euxy, not more than 3 "yy * 12 n water; t this may 
e nicely ſy ringefyp by me ans 12 vegetable bottle or ring Br. 
ut hould be uſed twice a Fa a WIE 1 or thrice eac 


me. Speakipg of. the di n A, 1 nternal medici 
ate required; and if the attendant or the EA of another A. 


eaſe, it is to be cured as that diſeaſe to which it properly belongs, 
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Aur: XVI. On de Weed to be wed for n 


Mr; $YLvan, 15 fla 4 2 
| Have A db eee ee s 
dry uſed by Farmers round me, ſeldom laſted ſo loug as my 


own, my buſineſs the latter to be 
em ed in the various branches of ee, ae 
the wood, of which 


e 


the e 'a Farm: his I ſtate at ſinty years: N 
ECT DADS TS, Is 
—— — * — 
w in as 
well as ſize tilt is a hundred years old. Every oak; conſiſts 
ante wood ; — 08 b e. wood 
K gr latter on 
er the growth : years turns ſhort and brittle, 
The proper 1 a tree, is v hen it has leaſt ſap, 
which i is preciſely in the middle between the time of 
the leaf, and that of In that interval it is tough, 
fitteſt for every When cut in nne 


5 


farm 
18 ſhort and apt to ſplitin hot dry weather. | 7 


For wood after being out, there are three me- 
thods: one is, to dry it in the air; another to immerſe it in 
water; and a third to cover it up in horſe-dung. Aſh, when 
1 * to ſplii: Beſore applying an inſtru- 
ment it ought tobe eigliteen months in a dry ſitua · 

the ſap may evaporate; during that time, both 
2 to be covered from the air: The bark will prevent 


che body Feen, pt 2 ſed, they 
will ſplit up into the —_ fix inches. When alh is 
deſigned for uſes that require ſplitting, let it be ſplit immedi- 


ately after, OE and the part laid up, where the air and windy 


have not bo * in order that m ſor 
e 


Wen f Fi for p 2 
ſawed dire er being enn: ut as in 
Vot. II. * 


this 


not be very durable. 
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14 


far from being 


G 


our 


by l 
84 


afford to int 
purpoſe would 


: 2 
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remarks which other may think proper to. make—on 
the contrary, + 4k n 
of CEE II NO 


3 


0 + + & 


Art. XVII. On aug i Air. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


LIGHTS, the learned and Dr. H 
B —— 8 4 — 


— erden, a50ur only 


without the intervention of | 
— m——— y this means the in the tender 
bloſſoms is ſtopped ; fo that in a ſhort time their colour is chan- 


8 they wither and _ happens that 
e is a long continuance of 


ſame weather, it equally af- 
— — ſor their matter is there - 
by thickened, and rendered N cloſely adhering to the 
furfaces of the leaves, and a nutriment to 
thofe ſmall inſets, which are 2 nd preying on the 
leaves and tender branches of fruit- trees whenever this blight 
3 inſets, which are not the firſt cauſe of 
CER. by ſome, although it muſt be allowed, 


irate wont with tack proper fond they mae 


The wheat liable to be burt by theſe infefts, is the 
white cone (or bearded) wheat, which has its ſtraw like a ruſb, 
r pith, > ION the ound, and there 
t is 1 ſtrong. It is probable this kind has 
veſlels that lie deeper; ſo that the young insects rows 4 
tally deſtroy them, as they do in other wheat: For when the 
ſtraw has the black ſpots, which (being the excrement of theſe 
young inſekts) ſhew they have been bred there, yet the grain 
wo wy the grey cone and lammas wheat mixed with 
it are 


A WILTSHIRE FARMER. 


to the blic z we 
ar pride ive us 


; and alſo point out the beſt 


ghted of corn are 
MCA, nd * t and « vary 


their thoughts freely on the i 
J. J 
12 Axr. 
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To the EpiToR of the FanmiR's MAGAZINE. 
818, 1 | 
I have been a Farmer forty years, and therefore you will give 
me credit for more experimental knowledge than my ju- 
niors,” Whether this intitles me to commence” I 
cannot tell; but as I have received ſome uſeful inſtruttion 
from your Magazine, I wiſh it ſucceſs; and as a mark of 
my — for it, have ſent you a few remarks on the beſt 
method of clearing ground of weeds, which you are at li- 
| berty to do what you pleaſe with: If on reading them you 
don't think they contain merit for the notice of your 
readers — 2 offended ; 8 them TI 
they will not diſgrace your work; and am, 
| OY OD 7 Vour babe ſervant, | 
Vorkſkire, March goth. An OLD FARMER, 


Azr. XVIII. Method to clear Land of Weeds. 


UMMER fallow is generally reckoned the beſt method of ' 
clearing the ground of weeds; but it is not always eflec- 
tual, The roots of couch graſs, 1 ly, are long and 
full of juice: If a fin 3 left it ere the 
common harrow is of Jt e ule, its teeth being too wide and 
. too.ſhort. The time uſually choſen for deſtroying couch graſs 
is in preparing for barley.* After the harrow has raiſed part 
of the root above ground, people are employed to pull it up. 
Two objeftions lie againſt this method; the expence is one; 
the other is, that aſter all this expence, many roots are left in 
the ground; and every root will ſpring up in ſummer. I 
have therefore introduced a new inſtrument, which I call 
a Cleaning Harrow, three feet five inches in breadth, the 
teeth ſix inches apart, and each tooht nine inches free be- 
low the wood, weighing a pound, The rows of teeth four 
inches aſunder, To give this inſtrument its full effect, I 
break the large clods with a common harrowt or roller; and 
uſe the cleaning harrow in dry weather in May. I place a 
boy on the horſe, he rides with the drags after, which bring 
the roots to the ſurface. When the harrow is full be 8 


and with a rope fixed to it, raiſes it from the ground to let 


the weeds and roots drop; When this is done, they are 

| abies raked 

or turnips,—or vetches, or French wheat, - or complete fallow 
for wheat. 


+ Heavy drag harrows. | 
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and carried off in a cart. Inſtead of burning 
them in heaps with new __ 
make excellent manure. 
this to make a friend of a foe.?t When a 
— the foukana muſt be very craſs, or .the 
indolent, to make it needſul to renew the 
for ten or twelve years. | 

of the moſt pernicious weeds that inſeſt graſs- 


Þ 


"| 


i 


þ 
if 


= E 


fields: In a 11 covers the whole ſur- 
face: I hive: add to very lutle e.— 
Coal · aſhes 1 * 1 
as the aſhes loſe their virtue. revails maſt on dry 
grounds, for a whole winter 
Geer 

One le method there is, viz. r an 


thick with foil that will retain the moiſture, ) and to 
ith the original earth by the plough and harrow. 

und that a quick ſucceſſion of corn and 
fo is ＋ profitable, than to continue either ſingly for 
ether on the ſame land. Therefore when the 


. ugh up the ground for corn. 


ſpeak of annual-weeds, which are — — 
be har ſeed :—As ſeeds & cannot be gathered. out of . like 
i their ve- 


nning — une 
Wee , As 


ipen, and rk catch, or before the corn 
multiply exceedingly ; and not only rob the 

ſtarve the grain, but prevent circulation of air 
about the roots, which is Eee nn 


4 When bunntis the coonnd, the aſhes afford a good manure. 
_ 3 Webelievehe muſt be a very active Farmer, indeed, whoſe lands 


3 ſame 21 five years, if 


5 _— wo guage mack than rivers, we cannot 
| wiſhing our c ae HOY would inform us in his next, of ſorye 
i of laying them under water all winter. 


R alſo be obliged to our correſpondent to inform us, what 
= is, which being ſpread only one inch thick, willretain moiſture 
any cenf{derable time. | 


_ the fre 


— — 
R 
9 
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The beſt remedy that I know of, is the following: begin with 
ploughing in April as foon as the ground is dry,—then let 
the brake *ſucceed croſs the field, which by thoroughly break- 
ing the ſoil, will promote the vegetation of every feed. As 
ſoon as the weeds appear, which may be in about a fortnight, 
plough and brake as before: proceed in the ſame manner, 
while any weeds remain, and with one-ſummer's labour, the 
land may be rendered as clean as a n. 

This precaution is however neceſſary: avoid ploughing or 
brakeing when the ground is wet; for the ſtirring wet ground 
re 4 by excludes the ſun and air, and promotes vegetation 
of RESET 

A hrge weighty harrow to reduce a tabborn ſoil. 


ART. XIX. Direction 3 managing the Orchard, Fruit, and 
Kitchen-Garden, in June. 

Areſully examine your trained fruit trees, both on walls 
and eſpaliers; and rub off all the fore right buds which are 
now uced; tying in all ſuch branches as are looſened, or 
irregularly placed, whereby the ſun and air may be more eaſil 
admitted to ripen them, and give them a good flavour. 

this is done, it will prevent the neceſſity of giving them what 
is called a ſummer pruning, which is very injurious to the fruit 
branches. Beſides, the ſudden dreſſing of trees in the uſual 

mode expoſes the fruit too haſtily to the ſun and air. 
| You muſt now look over your vines, pulling off all the 
trailing ſhoots, and wild wood, which are produced from the 
fides of the eyes; for if theſe are ſuffered to remain, they will 


not only weaken the fruit branches, but.obſtruRt the fun and 


air too much from the fruit. | 

Hoe and cleanſe your nurſeries from weeds, which exhauſt 
ofthe ground, and weaken the trees. Place glaſs 
hials filled with ſweet water, the latter end of this month, to 
the flies and early waſps. Pick up ſnails morning and 
evening; eſpecially after a ſhower of rain : for they are 
enemies to the wall-fruit in the latter part of ſummer. Fhin 
your peaches, apricots, and neQtarines, leaving them four or 
ſix inches aſunder, according to the ſize of the fruit : ſuffer 
not any ſtrong rooted plants to grow too near them, which rob 
Hom. their Soria and greatly weaken their fruit 

nches. | | | 


In dry weather water ſuch plants as are tranſplanted late in 
the { ing, obſerving. to keep the ſurface of the ground co- 
— with mulch, or turf, to prevent the roots ſrom̃ drying. 

| | y n 
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In the fore part of the month, cabbages- and 
N for — uſe; ac ap thern, they will tot the 
ſooner. Hoe and el — — 
and ull other lace er ene. 


1 
11 


15 


iipl 
ar 
oy 


1 
: 
8 


— celery into trenches IR 2 


in an open ſpot: continue ſowing ſallad herbs every week in 
ſhady borders. Sow turnips won moiſt ſpot, wha there is 
reaſon to rain.—Sow alſo brocoli for a fecond crop; 
Weed and thin the plants in your holes of cucumbers for 
— onto oudy four of eh i in a hole; earth 
up, and give them water fr 

| Gather herbs for drying, of fuch fort a are now in lower; 
Hanging ng them up in a e may dry leiſurely. 
ry weather gather all forts that are ripe, laying 
cerntos Ser amet ons 

keep them i a dy place kee. 


Ae. XX. On the a dla of Purple Tre coil, bre 
Mr. Sv van. 


T Magde, 


great hr \ propagating it; 
will — I be admitted w ith x 
3 hope, i propriety in your uſe. 


ri coor as bee har which is of a 1 pullow 
boah kr fide. our, ina be preferred ; ts k being 


L is wow 


Ten 


PE 
_ - 


a a he hay le red. 
SET — — 
. but great care ſhould be . _m—_ turni 
them in leſt they burſt themſelves. To prevent this, it is 
at firſt, to turn them only an hour or two in a day. when 
is no moiſlure in the graſs. But they ſhould never be turne: 
into it in wet weather ; and let them have hay, which will 
prevent the ill conſequence of this ſood : let.it be obſerved, 
that the hay muſt be given them, beſare they are turned into 
3 otherwiſe they will not eat it. — ; 
their trefoil, which t 2 

the ill conſequences of the cat 

foil: but this is, of late, — F > by 
Farmers, wand it injures the — in i growth, and fouls 


the 

here it is intended ſor ſeed, the feſt cop. ſhould ſta ſtand 
un the ſeeds are ripe, which may be known y the ſtalks and 
heads c g brown ;—then cut it in a 3 time. -- When 


well dried, it may be houſed till winter, and then threſhed — 

Many complaints habe been made of the labour and di 
Err owing to 

cutting the the ſpring crop for hay; and leaving the fe- 

— — crop ſor * — ripens ſo late in there 

| When cattle are fed with this hay, it ſhould oy be put 


in racks, otherwiſe; they will tread and ſpoil it under their 
feet. ee 


ch cows; but when dry, 1 is leaſt injurious. 
k | C. THOMPSON. * 
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ARkT1ICLE XXI. 
To the Eprror of the Fanmen's MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 
$ the following Sermon! of Dr. Dodl's, a good old puri. 
tan in the reign of Charles the ad. was in no ſmall 


among our forefathers, I make no doubt but many of your 
readers will be pleaſed with the infertion of it in 225 Ma- 


hed for ſeveral weeks drun- 
ge ſcholars in his aan 


2 brethren, let IDE Fra crave 4 
a li 
ſermon, to a thin. 
thren, my text is 


8 * none; P. e rr ore it 

one; any erin fp, it but one alſo: * 
oblige, C es te 

I find in my text to be four, M, 4, 

; moral, A llegorical, L is literal, and 


it mal, letters, w 
My beloved, M 


hangin Moral, = yas: 000g av es roy, 1 


ou drunkards good manners: wherefore M my maſters, 
8 bg * 
Much malt makes merry; wha 
Aae, abuſive anger; 
Liang tk lee: - 


ing to the . 7 ae re ow 7 
the theological is according to the "effefts that it 
which I find in wy text tobe of two kinds; feſt in th 
ſecondly in the world to come. Now the effects that 


it worketh in this world, are in Ie N murder; in 
Vor. Il. 
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A adultery; in all, L looſeneſs of life; and in many, T trea- 
- ſon. Now the effefts that I find it worketh in the world to 
come, are, M miſery, A anguiſh, L lamentation, and T torment. 
Now my firſt uſe ſhall be a uſe of exhortation; M my maſ- 
ſters, A all of you, L leave off, I tiphng, or elſe M my maſ- 
ters, A all of you, L look for, I tarment. * 
No ſo much ſhall ſuffice for this explication; next, only 
by way of caution, take this for an inviolable truth, that a 
drunkard is the annoyancc of modeſty, the diſturber of civi - 
lity, a ſpoil of wealth, the deſtruction: of .xeaſon, the brewer's 
agent, the alchouſes benefactor, the companion, the 
conſtable's perplexity, his wiſe's woe, his children's ſorrow, 
his neighbour's ſcoff. his own ſhame, and awilfu] madman. 
| By which he becomes a tue and _ repreſentation: of a 
| walking ſwill · tab. or a tayern Bacchus, in a monſter of a man 
by the picture of hᷣ beaſt. +So now, Gemlemen, to conclude ; 
I ſhall leave you, under the protection of the Almighty, to 
1 follow your own diſcretions.— Fare wel. 
l E RAAHTTIe TIE RI. 
| 2 
1 "PHE jolowings, an. excellent remedy, for an aſthma, with 
| Which I have occaliogally raiſed many of my pariſhion- | 
ers, from a laborious ſtatg of pain and anxiety, to perſeRt caſe 
and health, and. by a by uſefulneſs you will do much 


>, 8 : * o 


g 
- — * 
Nan 

* 


to others, and greatly o 11 A vel fr 
May, 1 $728 ek X County CLERGYMAN. 
Ko e ake of gum ammoniac, Venice ſoap, Turky 
4 rhubarb, Ruſſia caſtor, freſh green ſquills, of each two ſcruples, 
beat all into a mals, of which make pills of a middling ize, 


$2 ; 
9 


and take five of them every night at bed: lime. 
If the ſquills are not moiſt enough to make up, alittle oxy- 
mel of ſquills may be addded. Ny} 1 0 
Ax r. XXIII. Ober bbions on the Oak, and Planting. 
Extracted from the new edition of Evelyn's Sylva, by Dr. — 
| . "HE Oak, in the. Lihnan ſyſtecg, is ranked in tis. claſs 
| and order MAE Polyandria,” which comprehends 
| + ſuch plants as have male and ſemale flowers on the ſame plant, 
| By the . having numerous ſtamina. - 
1 | We expect to find. lets on the;common oak tree in the 
rpg, though there is no exact time for the opening of the 
| wers Or, er which depends much on the backwardneſs 
4: * or Jorwardneſs of the; ſeaſon, or the difference of the ſituation, 
15 Ir foil on which ihe trees ſtand. I have obſerved'one oak in 
1 ul 


— 7 _ i 7 — 
— A — 
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full leaf, and at the ſame time another, ſtanding near it, with - 
out any ſuch rance, owing to the coldneſs or poyerty of 
the ſtratum on which it flood, and which would been 
unperceived, had not the tree ſhewn it. But notwuhſtanding 
this, obſervation and experience teach us, that theſe di | 
ces are very inconſiderable, and that the oak which is moſt 
backward in putting forth 11s leaves, generally retains its ver- 
dure the longeſt in the autumn. In general, the flowers, 
which are of a yellowiſh hue, begin to open about the 7th of 
April; about the 18th the leaves appear, at which time the 
flowers are in full bloom; and about the 6th of May the 
leaves will be quite out, and remain until the autumnal ſroſts 
— raiſed in vaſt quan ther, called 
are raiſed in vaſt quantities together, ca 

woods, where 4 beſt, and — to a greater height 
than in hedge-rows, &c. We ſeldom ſee a good oak in a 
hedge-row: They generally throw out large lateral branches, 
and form a ſpreading and beautiful head, but the trunk is for 
the moſt part is very ſhort; whereas in woods they draw one 
another up, and thus ſociably aſpire to ſuch a height, as to be 
ſufficient to anſwer any purpoſes in uſe Various are the 
opinions of mankind about the raiſing a wood of this tree. 
Some think they ſhould never be removed, but remain where 
the acorn was firſt planted ; others, again, believe that a wood 
ſhould be raiſed by ſmall plants of Hak taken from a nurſery. 
———As each af theſe methods has its advantages, I ſhall there- 
_ — rules, and ſhe the beſt mode of — 9-4 x 
raiſing an wood both ways, that every one may c 
dar lich be likes the beſt. © e 

ay firſt; to raiſe a wood from acorns, ſown in ac pen ry th 

A ſpot in the ſeminary be ared againſt the 

2 — ers The ſoil ſhould be loamy, freſh, and 
in heart; and ſhould be prepared by digging it well, 
breaking all clods, and clearing it of — tp ode 19. ſtones, 
&c. The acorns ſhould be gathered from the ſtraighteſt, moſt 
thriving, and beautiful trees; and if they remain until they fall 
off themſelves, theywill ſucceed the better. 

Having a ſufficient quantity of well-ripened acorns for your 
purpole, proceed to prepare your beds in the ground that is 
ju got ready for their reception. Mark out the beds with a 

ine, ſour ſeet broad, and let there an be alley between each 
bed two ſcet wide; rake the earth out of the bed. into 
the ſpaces deſigned for the alley, until the bed be funk 
about two inches deep; ſow, your acorns in the bed, about 
three inches aſunder, and gently preſs. them down with. a 
ipade. Skim the earth that ou been raked into the alleys 
2 over 


— 7 7 £394, +l eZ Cans 8 2 * a *. 
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over the acorns, until it be raiſed about two inches above 
them; then, after having drefſed up the bed and alley, 
a 


ed it down with the back of 5 to 
gently preſſi 1 
if the mice 


the next bed, and ſo on till the whole be fin! 
ſet at proper diftances, all over the beds ; 
bod the ſeeds out, they will ſoon deſtroy the 228 : 
The crows alſo, ſhould they diſcover them, will be extremely 
troubleſome. As ſoon as theſe latter are perceived to fre- 
quent the beds, ſome of them muſt be ſhot, and _ 2 
ibbets in terrorem, with their wings expanded, and their 
ills ed open, into which ſome gunpowder ſhould be 
put. 11 work is beſt performed in February, though fome 
prefer the autumnal months. 
In about fix weeks the plants will appear above ground; and 
in theſe beds may they remain for two years, without 


any 
ſurther trouble or care, than keeping them clean from weeds, 


and now and then refreſhing them with water in very dry 
weather. 


When the young trees are two years old, they will be of 

a proper ſize (or plant out, Let us now ſee in what man- 
ner the ground deſigned for the wood is to be prepared to 
receive them. The beſt and only true way is by trenching, 
or double digging, as deep as the ſoil will admit of: but as 
this is a very expenſive proceeding, and conſi tly would 
be practiſed by ſew, I ſhall point out another method of 


ring the ground for the reception of oak plants for the 
Fai 1 a wood. This is to be done Wy SIRE 
and, if you chooſe it, the year before it is planted it may bear 


a crop of oats, barley, or turnips. By this means the ſward 
will be effeftually rotted, and the foil become more pliable 
for other preparations. After the crop is off, let the ground 
be ploughed very deep, and then harrowed with heavy har- 
rows to break the clods: about the end of October, let it be 
ploughed again croſs-ways, and harrowed as before. This is 
the ſeaſon for planting of the ſets ; 2 by being 
thus eroſe - ploughed deep and harrowed, wilt be in proper or- 
on OP reception. The manner of planting the ſets is 
as follows; ; 

Firſt, carefully take the plants out of the ſeed-bed, ſhorten 
the tap-root, and take off part of the ſide · ſnoots, that there 
may be an equal rtion of h between the ſtem ard 
the root. If the wood is deſigned to be but ſmall, ten, twenty, 
or thirty acres, then lines may be drawn, and the trees plamed 
in rows, four feet diſtant from row to row, and the trees two 
feet aſunder in the row: each line muſt have a man and a 


. boy 


— — — — 232 * — — 
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the 


and gives zer ſtroke at right angles with it; then the 
boy, having a parcel 


of plants under his leſt arm, takes one 
with his right hand, and readil 5 it into the crevice 
made by the ſpade at the — e: aſter this the man 
ge 


= 
F 
7 
7 
2% 


y uld to it with his foot, and thus the 
young oakling i: o_ He proceeds in the ſame manner 
to the next, and ſo on till all is finiſhed. An active man will, 
ith his boy, plant 1500 or 2000 in a day; and while — 4 


ane. others ſhould be employed in taking up fre 


ſets from the ſeed-bed, ſorting them, and preparing their 
roots. In ſhort, a ſufficient number of hands ſhould be ſet to 
every part ofthis work, that the whole may be carried on with 
diſpatch; for the ground cannot be too ſoon furniſhed with 
its plants, after it is in readineſs to receive them ; neither can 
the plants be put too early into the ground, after they are 
taken up from the ſeminary.—Thoſe plants which are nearly 
of the ſame ſize, ſhould be made to occupy a large quarter 

r, and the weakeſt may be rejected, if there are enough 
for the purpoſe; or they may be leſt in the ſeminary a year 


3 to gain ſtrengih. 
trees, either for ſmall or large plantations, being in the 
— the firſt care ſhould be to fence them well from cat- 
tle, and even, if poſſible, from rabbits and hares. The next 
ſhould be, to keep them clear from weeds, that they may not 
be incommoded in their vegetating progreſs. Some land is 
more prolific of weeds than others; but in all they muſt be 
_ careſully watched, and deſtroyed at their farſt appearance. In 
ſmall plantations heeing do; but where the plantations 
are large and noble, a double-ſhelving plow muſt be provided; 
and when the weeds are got two or three inches high, this 
miſt be drawn exactly down the middle of each row by horſes 
with their mouths muzzled, ſomebody leading the foremoſt 
horſe : this will eſſectually throw a ridge each way, fo 
that the edge of it will be almoſt- contigious to the plants on 
either ſide. This being done, the whole ſurface of the ground 
will be changed, and the weeds all buried, except a few about 
the ſtems of the plants, which a man following the plow ſhould 
be to cut or pluck up. In this manner the ground may 
he until a freſh crop of weeds preſent themſelnes; when 
theſe are about three inches high, a common plow ſhould be 
provided, to go up one fide of the row and down the other, 
io plow the ridges made by the double-ſhelving plow, into 
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their former places, men following with hoes to deſtroy ſuch 
weeds as are near the {tems of the trees. Thus will the whole 
ſcene be changed again ; the ground will appear as new tilled; 
and in this condition it may remain until the weeds call for 
the double-ſhelving plow a ſecond time, which muſt alſo be 
followed alternately with the common plow, as occaſion may 
require. By this means the ground will not only be kept 
clean of weeds, but the earth, by conſtant ſtirring, will be 
more replete with vegetating juices, the gentle ſhowers will 
produce their good effects, the ſun will have his influence, 
and all the powers of vegetation will combine to nouriſh and 
ſet forward the infant oak. This work muſt be repeated 
every year, until the oaks are of a height ſufficient todeſtroy 
the weeds, which may be, perhaps, in three or four. years, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the ground in which they are 
planted. ——Thus you have a wood planted with y oaks 
taken from the nurlery or feed-bed. | To be — 


— — 


[The Editor returns his moſt unfeigned thanks to Capt. Hinde, 
of Preſton; he thinks the plough in the next Magazine is ſo like 
that Capt. Hinde has ſent, that the engraving ot both would be ſu- 
perfluous; as Mr. Sharp of Leadenhall- ſtreet has been kind enough 
to favour us with a view of his excellent yard, to make engravings 
from the inſtruments of huſbandry. Tie engraving for the plough 
or hocſe-hoe, was finiſhed before we received Capt. Hinde's avour, 
which has every merit to recommend it.] 
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Average PRICES of CORN from May 5 to May 10, 1777. 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Beans COUN TIES upon the COAST. 
2 2 3 


Eſſex 5 3 
So d. . d. 3. d. 3. d. . d. Suffolk 4 | 
London 5 62 12 4|r31|3 3 Nortolk 5 
Lincoln 5 
COUNTIES INLAND. York 5 
Middleſex 5 8 Durham 3 
Surry Northumb. 5 
Hertiord 5 Cumberland 8 
Rediord 5 83 Weſtmorel. 
Cambric 5 Lan<athice ; 
Huntingdon 5 Cheſhire 
Northampt. 5 112 1 Monmouth 6 
Rutland 5 | Samerict 6 
Leiceſter 5 113 Devon 2 
Nottingham 3 Cornwall 5 
Derby : Dorſet 5 
Stafford 6 4 Hanp:ihire 5 
Salop 5 rolg Suſſex 4 
Hereford 4 10 _ Kent 5 5 
Worcetter 8 11 Frum April 28 
LA outs 4 WALES, 
Gloucetter 5 8 No. Wales 3 71 1247 6 
— 3 7 So. Wales 5 64 5211 oh 8 
_ $9 Part of SCOTLAND 
Bucks 5 - Wheat Rye Bariey Oat; Beans Big 
* 4 21 —17 617 612 3117 
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MA Y -A ODE. 


Lr May, with roſe buds 
crown 


* 
- 


_ Sweeteſt month of all the year; 
Strew thy flowrets o'er the ground, 
Flora now the fields adorns ; 

Muſic fills the blooming grove ; 
Beauty o'er the painted lawns, 
Fintters on the wings of love. 
Neath the hawthorns fragrant ſhade 
Hark ! the ſhepherd tunes his lay; 
While the thruſhes in the glade, 
Carrol forth the praiſe of Mar. 
Softly fighs the balmy 1 
Through the violet - ſcemed vale; 
Gently wave the new-cloath'd trees; 
Purling ſprings refreſh the dale. 
Now, while beauty charms. the eye; 
Now, while mufic ſoothes the ear, 
Health, deſcending from the ſky, _, 
And peace, with olives crown'd, 
Let us than. when earlieſt 7 | 
Opes the purple gates ys 
Taſte the freſhneſs of th lawn, 
And hail the opening weets AY. 
Bath,  _ EUSEBIUS, 


At OW BALLAD. - 


H (Miſe hopes, and quivering 


Anxious ſighs, and torturing cares; 

Fly fram us to ſtately courts, 

Fly where mimick fortune ſports, 

Where na joy. in mirth we F 

And ſorrows only real be. 

From our country pleaſures fly, 

Troops of human miſery; 

Clear as be the chryſtal brooks ; 

Came, fair peace, and ſcrene mind,. 

In theſe true pleaſures we can find, 

Here's no antick maſk or dance, 

But of kids that friſk and prance; 

Here no wars are ever feen, 

But tween two lambs upon the green; 

Here no wounds are ever found, 

Save what the plowſhare gives the 
x ground : 
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"POETICAL 


ESSAYS. 
Here are no entrapping baits, 
To haſten on too haſty fates, 
Save of fiſh, wholike men look 


On the bait, but not the hook: 
Here's no envy, ſave among 


The birds, for prizeof their ſweet ſong: 


O bleſ#'d groves! O] may ye be 
Ever mirth's beſt nurſery. 


May fair peace, and pure content, 


Here for ever pitch their tent; 
And through every circling year, 
May we for ever find them here. 


— oe nh te 4-4 
Tendit woiatile plumbun ; _ 


OON as the eaſtern riſing ſun 
Had ſpread the blyſhing day, 


Sprung from her neſt, the lar begun 


To thrill his morning lay. 

Of all ſxy- ing birds, none fing 
Witt half his wonted glee, 
Of all who airy climates wing, 
None half ſo true as he. 


Pois 'd in the air, to ev'ry note 


The hills and vales reply; 


' While emulation ſwell'd his throat, 


Ne'er thinking danger nigh. 
For who can tell when fate will frown, 
Or ſmooth his wrinkled brow ?— - 
Scarce he his eyes had turned down, 
The gunner was below, 


Yet tho? he knew the death fraughe 


arm 

On which ne'er pity wrought; 
Tho' thro” his body ran th' alarm, 

He mercy thus beſought. 
&« Ah, ftay ;=Ah !-—ſtay the cruel fire, 

* Which ſoon muſt me undo; 
« Leſt, while you kill a loving Sire, 

« You ſtarve the offspring too. 
« Not for myſelf alone I fear, 

« More in my danger ſhare;— 
«© Oh! let me ſtay a little here, 

4% To prove a father's care. 


© Reſtrainthine arm. If blood delights, 
Go croſs yon azure deep; 
There glocy's guerdon thee invites, 
Where wives deſerted weep. 
Hear and the widow's woe 
«© Where mad fanaticks ſtalk ; 
« Where rebel-rivers purpled flow, 
% And plains with carnage ſmoke. 
N There 


| 
1 
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« By grateful crouds conferr'd ; 

* But ſmall the pittance of thy praiſe, 
To kill--an harmleſs bird.“ 

Vex'd with the keen reproach, too well 
The luckleſs bird he ey d; 

Pierc'd with the 3 lead it fell, 
Juft flutrer'd, —chirp'd,—and dy d. 


od bp ppp > pond e 


An Elegy on a Tallow Candle. 


ENSIVE I hy, een from the dead 
of night, 
Until the ſun his daily courſe began, 
Reflecting on the candles waſting light, 
And moralizing on the fate of man., 
White and unfully'd was that cotton 
wick, [came ; 
When from the chandler firſt to me it 
Behold how black ! the greaſy drops 
how thick ! flame. 
Such colour takes it from imparted 
Such is the youth of manners fri 
and pure, [guide; 
Till wantonly he quits his reaſon's 
ns © drawn, he Roops to vice's 


ure, { wide. 
And from the paths of reaſon wanders 


2 


ts, (gone, 
Nor mourns be aught his former vigour 
For foul ſociety his morals taint, 
And vice triumphant marks him for 
ber own, 


The fool who ſells his freedom for a 
ſmile, 


Or for a ribband barters peace of mind, 
Like waſting wicks juſt glimmers for 
awhi _ [behind, 
Expires in ſmoke, and leaves a flink 
The many perils that ambition wait, 
W high, we fill the lower 
| all, 
Are but the ſnuffers of expiring light, 
And _—y the grand extinguildes of 
Inſcription in a Hermitage at Anſley- 
Hall, in Warwickſhire. 
By Mr. WARTON,. *' 
| | this ſtony roof reclin'd, 
to peace my penſive mind: 
And while, toſhade my Jowly cave, 
'ring elms their umbrage 
And while the maple diſh is mine, 
The beechen cup, unſtain'd with wine; 
I ſcorn the gay licentious crowd, 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


The Farmrer's Macazing, 
There mayſt thou gainilluſtrious bays, Within my limits 


The blackbird pipes 


To lurk with innocence, 
Here hopes in ſafe , 
Nor avght ſuſpects the ſylvan cell. 

At morn, I take my cuſtom'd round, 
To mark how buds yon ſhrubby mound; 
And every opening primroſe count, 
That trimlypaints my blooming mount; 
Or o'er the ſcultures, quaidt and rude, 
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A DisstRTATION on tht Progreſs and preſent State of 
| AGRICULTURE. |[ Continued.) 


American Huſbandry. 


I is difficult, and indeed immaterial, to ſet- 
de the claims of prior poſſeſſion amongſt 
the coloniſts of America. Captain Hudſon, 
an man, is {aid to have been the firſt who diſcovered 
New-York, and about the Lear 1608, he fold it to the Dutch. 
This tranſaftion was certainly very queſtionable, as it had not 
the ſanction of James the firſt, without which it was thought 
it was not in the power of. a private ſubjeft to diſpoſe of fo 
important and ſo fine a tract of country: The Dutch, however, 
proceeded to ſettle it, and to place a governor over it, in op- 
Poſition to the complaints of the crown of England, and to 
the proteſt of K. James againſt Or poſton and ſettlement, 
Sir Samuel in his way from Virginia to New-Scotland, 
attacked and deſtroyed their plantations, by order, it is to be 
eſumed, of the court of England, while he was governor of 
irginia. Upon this, the Dutch applied to King James for a 
2 of Hudſon's conveyance, but all they could ob- 
tain was, leave to build ſome cottages for the conveniency 
of their ſhips touching for water in their way to the Brazils; 
this ion afforded them pretexts for enlarging their 
ſettlements, till at laſt, New-Netherlands, as the province was 
then called, became a flouriſhing colony, and carried on a 
very conſiderable trade with the neighbouring Indians, and 
even with thoſe of Canada. In proceſs of time they built 
the town of Amfterdam, in „ e iſland, at the mouth 


of 


NEgw-YORK, 
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f Hudſon's, as.the cal 
A 9 — hundred and fiſty miles up the 


river, they built Orange · ſort, which was their great ſtaple ſor 


their commerce with the Indians. 
When the Dutch war became inevitable in the 
King Charles II. made a preſent of trats of land in thoſe 
countries to his brother the Duke of York, in which New- 
York was included, and the Duke let it out in other ſub-divi- 
fions to other proprietors to render thoſe gifts effeftual. Sir 
Robert Carr, an Engliſh commander of great courage and 
ſpirit, before the declaration of the firſt war, was ſent with a 
ng ſquadron, and three thouſand land troops, the greateſt 
ornament that had been ever ſent from Europe to America, 
with orders to diſpoſſeſs the Dutch of this fine country, and 


put the Duke of York in poſſeſſion of it: The Dutch gover- 


nor, though a brave man, being unprovided to receive them, 
was obliged to capitulate, and to deliver up the place; the 
capitulation was wiſe and honourable, for all the Dutch ſub- 
jects who were willing to ſubmit to the Engliſh government, 
were at liberty to reſide in the place, and prot in their 
perſons and effefts. The Dutch, however, reſtored it in a few 
months aſter by treaty of peace. 
The colony of New-York is ſituated between 40 and 41 
of north latitude, and between 72 and 76 degrees 
of weſt longitude; it is about three hundred miles in | 
and one hundred and fiſty in breadth, bounded on the 
north by New-England, on the ſouth by Pennſylvania 
and New-Jerſey, on the eaſt by New-Enyland and the 
Atlantic ocean, and on the welt by Canada. This pro- 


vince, including the iſland of New-York, Long - Iſland, and 


Staten-Iſland, is divided into the ten following counties: 
New-York, y, Ulſter, Ducheſs, Orange, Weſt-Cheſter, 
King's, Queen's, Suffolk, Richmond. | 


e air of this province is very ſalu 
more temperate than that of New England; 
and hotter in ſummer than in European countries of the ſame 
latitude ; the ſoil is remarkably fertile in moſt parts of the 


, and the climate 
colder in winter 


province, and many diſtrifts well cultivated. 

The ſoil of the province is in general very good ; on the 
coalt it is ſandy, but backwards they have large trttas of rich 
black mould, loam, and marle, pliable clays, with mixtures 


you varieties : at ſome diſtance from the ſea, the country 
ſwells into fine ridges and hills, which are covered with fruit 
trees, and the ſoil on many of them is rich and deep; the 

ts productions 


led the great river Naſſau bay, lying | 


year 1664, 


1 
i 
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of New-York, beſides thoſe common to New- 
are ſeveral ſorts of fruits which will not thrive there; 


in many — 
* thirty forty, and this wi 
to or even X w 

inferior to that of the Engliſh . 
Other productions are maize, rye, 
beans, buck-wheat, 


a drought better than moſt other corn. 
They raiſe alſo iti 
for their own c 


0 
* 


een that they buem 
x. 22 
the land. 


Nzw-JzRSEY. This province comes to be treat · 
ed of aſter New-York, as both were formerly under the 
ſame governor, and it ſormed part of New- Holland when con- 
from the Dutch. The Senecas and the uas were 


rr 


ſon. It 1s certain, however, that it was not inhabited by the 
So aſter the diſcovery ; and the firſt Europeans we 
find ſettled here, were the Swedes, who were chiefly ſeated on 
the ſouth ſide of the river Raritan, now called Delaware ri- 
ver, towards the frontiers of Pennſylvania. Here they had 


three towns, Chriſtina, Gotte , and Elf which 
laſt retains its name to this day. Notwithſtanding this it was 
afterwards found, or — 2 when Charles II. perceived it 


convenient ſor this purpoſe) Sebaſtian Cabot had for- 
merly taken poſſeſſion of all this coaſt in the name of 
VII. of Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
Swedes in general haying no great tura for commercial af- 


this ter- 
ritory, which is ſaid to have been diſcovered. by Capt. Hud- 


I 
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fairs or territorial improvements, ſuffered their ſettlement here 
to languilh, ſo that the Dutch almoſt entirely planted the north 
parts of New-Jerſey by the name of Nova Belgia, and about 
the year 1665, Rizing, the Swediſh General, ſold to them 
all the Swediſh poſſeſhons. After this New-Jerley, with the 
three lower counties of Pennſylvania upon Delaware river, 
became part of the New Netherlands or Nova Belgia. 
When the reduction of this province was reſolved upon by 
Charles II. be made a previous grant of both the property and 
overnment of it to his brother the Duke of York, by a deed, 
March 18, 1664-4, and that Duke aſſi the govern- 
ment of that port, which is called New- Jerley,. to the Lord 
Berkly and Sir George Carteret. Theſe proprietors did not 
long enjoy their purchaſe, but ſold it to others, who inthe year 
1508 ſurrendered their charter to Queen Anne, who accept- 
it, and New- Jerſey has ever ſince been a royal government. 
It is ſituated between gg and 43 degrees, of north latitude, 
is about 160 miles in Far and ſixty in breadth; bounded 
on the north by New-York; on the ſouth by Delaware bay; 
on the caſt by the Atlantic ocean; and on the weſt by Penn- 
ſylvania. It is divided into Eaft and Weſt: Ealt Jerley con- 
tains the counties of Middleſex, Monmouth, Eſſex, - 
ſet, and Bergen; Weſt Jerſey contains the counties of Bur- 
lington, Gloceſter, Salem, Cumberland, Cape May, Hunting- 
don, Morris and Suſſex. | =”: 
The air is healthy, and the climate nearly the ſame as 
New. Tork. But the fammers are ſomething — wind the 
cold in winter leſs fevere. The ſoil is various; one in 
four at leaſt of the province is barren ſandy land, the other 
good, and ſome of it remarkably fertile. The animals in Jer- 
fe are the ſame with thoſe in New-E 


| 1: and the vege- 
able produftions not very different. e ſandy of the 
the arable 


— produce excellent pines and cedars, 
lands, large crops of excellent wheat, barley, ye, Indian corn, 
&c. together with a vaſt variety of delicious - There is 
in the county of Berjen a very valuable copper-mine, which 
is worked to great advantage - excellent iron ore is alſo found 
in ſeveral parts of the province. This province is ſaid to pro- 
duce more wheat than any of the other colonies. | 
The farms are moſt of them fingle, and ſeldom meet 
with two together except in towns; each farm has its corn- 
helds, woods, paſtures, and meadows. Among the native plants 
we may reckon the hopniſs or hapniſs, as it is called by the 
Indians, a wild plant growing in meadows with roots reſem- 
| # bling 
Ky 


* 


1 . 


3 
1 


 Rye-graſs is a culmiferous 
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bling potatoes, which are boiled and eaten by the Indians in- 
ſtead A bread. WM 

Another eſculent root is the katnifs, which grows in muddy or 
very wet ground; this root is oblong, commonly an inch and 
a balf long, and an inch and a quarter broad in the middle, but 
ſometimes as big as a man's fiſt: this the Indians either boil, 
or roaſt in aſhes, and it is not unlike potatoes. 

| The tawho. is another Indian plant, mou grove in moiſt 
or wet places to the ſize of a man's thigh; theſe alſo are never 
eaten raw, but roaſted. | 


[To be continued.] 
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Ax r. II. Obſervations on the Uſe of Dry Food for Cattle. 
[Extrafted and abridged from Lord Kaimes's Gentleman Farmer. ] 


S Hay is lly uſed as food for cattle of every kind, 
133 Lore in huſbandry; and may mg ox 
carried to greater perſettion than is commonly done. e 
ſhall there ſore examine the different graſſes of which hay is 
made. Red clover is a ſucculent plant of the leguminous 
tribe, riſing to three feet in height, and flowering early in June. 
p. 2 dry and ſolid, like other 


plants of that tribe, riſing commonly in a good ſoil to four 
Let, It ſhoots early in May, and ies foed ripens quicker than 
that of any other plant. | | 


| Yellow clover, and ribwort, both leguminous plants, are 
more tender and ſucculent than rye-graſs; but leſs ſo than red 
clover: 'they riſe to between three and four feet in height. 
Rye-graſs, on account of its folidity, is of all; the beſt food 
for horſes; and next to that yellow cloverand ribwort. Horn- 
ed caitle delight in leguminous plants, red clover eſpecially: 
Tender graſſes are beſt for animals that chew the cud. Red 


and white clover bloom, and perfett their ſeed together: the 


white makes excellent dry feed for ſheep; but as it ſeldom ri- 
ſes above eighteen inches, it 1s leſs proper for bay than any 
other. With reſpect to time, red clover cannot be depended 
on for hay longer than two years; the third year it is worth 
tile. Rye-graſs, ribwort, and yellow clover, ſtand good three 
years—from that time they decline; and after the ſeventh 
year affordlittle paſture. 

The general practice has been to mix for hay, rye-graſs, 
and red clover, with a ſmall quantity of white clover: But 
two weighty objettions . occur againſt this method: The firſt 
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is, that in the beginning of July, when the red clover is fit to 
be cut for hay, the rye-graſs ſeed is ripe, after which it grows 
no more than barley or wheat cut when ripe ; whereas, 1 rye- 
graſs be cut before the ſeed is formed, it grows all ſummer, 
and even in winter, till it makes way for new ſhoots in the 
ſpring. The other objection is of ſtill : Aﬀter 


eater wel 


a crop or two of hay the field is {i ed to : The 
red ciover wears out the ſecond year, leaving nothing but the 
rye- which continues only one year more in perfection; 


and the ſmall proportion of white clover has not yet got time 
to ſpread over the field. Thus after the ſecond year the paſ- 
ture becomes indiflerent; and grows worſe and worſe, unleſs 
the field happens to ſtock itſelf with natural graſſes. Nor is 
this all. While the field is thinly ſtocked with ſown graſſes, 
weeds riſe in great plenty in the vacuities, and baſten the de- 
clenſion of the rye-graſs and white clover; and if the red clo- 
ver happens to be a ſcanty crop the ſecond year, it encourages 
weeds no leſs than a ſcanty crop of peaſe. © 
Theſe :hings conſidered we will venture to ſuggeſt a beiter 
plan. The beſt hay for horſes, is, a mixture of rye and 
clover, which flower together, and are fit to be cut for 
—— of June, when Rtill in flower, and the ſeed 
ae 
At that time, bei 5 are in ion 
bay: and when * early they grow again vigorouſly, 
and afford a ſecond crop in September; or excellent paſture, 
if the ſeaſon be unfavourable for hay. When the firſt cut- 
ings are later than the beginning of June, the ſtems turn hard 
Af woody, and will not be eaten by horſes unleſs they are 
very hungry. But this method is principally recommended 
to gentlemen and farmers for feeding their own horſes. Thoſe 
who ſell hay will A profit in cutting when the ſeed 
is ripe, becauſe the ſeed is a profitable article. The hay, it is 
true, ſeparate from the ſeed, is little better than ſtraw; but that 
is no objection to the innkeepers, whoſe profit is the greater, 
the leſs hay travelling horſes conſume. | 
My Heer Se for chuſing theſe two plants for hay to horſes, is, 
that, of all leguminous plants, yellow clover approaches the 
neareſt in ſolidity to rye-graſs, and that they dry well together. 
Hay for horned cattle ought to be made of red clover, yel- 
low clover, and ribwort: ten pounds of red clover, ten of rib- 
wort, and ſour of yellow clover, are {ufficient for an acre. | 
Wen too much hay, or corn, is given to a horſe at once, 
he eats greedily, and is apt to ſurſeit on it. It is therefore 
better io give it ia ſmall quantities, at intervals, and then 
every 


. 
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every particle is eaten up clean; and time is allowed for pro 
per digeſtion, which is efſentiall neceſſary to preſerve bard 
working horſes in health, Del. and ſpirits. 


_—_ 


* 


Ak r. III. Obſervations on Reaping Corn, and floring it u 
. for Winter. By a North untry Farmer. 4 


is the opinion of many farmers, that wheat ought to be 
cut before it is fully ripe—their reaſons are, that ripe wheat 
is apt to ſhake, and that the flour is then not ſo good. With 
reſpe& to the laſt, it is contrary to nature, that any ſeed can be 
better in an unripe ſtate than when brought to perfection. 
With reſpe& to the firſt, wheat at the point of perfection is 
not more liable to ſhake than for ſome days before: The huſk 
does not open till ſome time after the grain is fully ripe; and 
then it ſhould be cut immediately. | 
One ſhould imagine, that a caution againſt cutting corn 
when wet is unneceſſary, but experience teaches us the con- 
trary: The impatience of farmers occaſions their doing it fre- 


228. without conſidering that corn while ſtanding will dry 
in half a day: but in a cloſe ſheaf, the weather muſt be fa- 
vourable if it dries in a week. In moiſt weather it will never 
FE ERS 8 

Barley is the difficult grain of any to be dried for keep- 
ing: Having ud the rain has an eaſy acceſs to it; and it 
hes a tendency t ting when long wet. Where the ground 
has been fmoothed 


ling, it is beſt to mow it: The ſcythe 
being more expeditious than the ſickle, removes it ſooner 
from the danger of wind, and gives one third more ſtraw; 
which 1s a capital article for dung when other manure is at a 
— ith graſs ſeeds, eſpecially red cl 
n with graſs ſeeds, eſpecially red clover, requires 
a different management. Where the graſs it cut ny with 
it, the difficulty is great of getting it dry enough to be vemtu- 
red into a ſtack. e beſt way is, to cut the barley with a 
ſickle above the clover, ſo that nothing but clean barley is 
bound up. Then cut with a ſcythe the ſtubble and graſs, 
which make excellent winter food. The ſame method is 
for oats, with this difference, that when the field is ex- 
poſed to the ſouthweſt wind, it is leſs neceſſary to bind up im- 
medaately after mowing. 
The beſt way for drying peaſe, is to keep ſeparate the hand- 
fuls that are cut: In the common way of keaping peaſe toge- 
ther they ealily imbibe wet, but dry not ſo ſoon. 


| With 
. 
e 
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With reſpect to beans, the top of the handful laſt cut ought 
to be laid on the bottom of the former, which gives ready ac- 
ceſs to the wind. By this method peaſe and beans are ready 
for the ſtack in half the ordinary time. 

The ſize, and manner of binding wheat ſheaves to 
be particularly regarded. A ſheaf is commonly made as large 
as can be contained in two lengths of the corn tied by the ears 
in a band. To prevent its untying the binder preſſes it down 
with his knee, and binds it ſo hard as totally to exclude the 
air. This is very wrong; for if there be any moiſture in the 
corn, a proceſs of fermentation and ion COMMENCES 
in the ſheaf; and when theſe fermenting ſheaves are piled to- 
gether in the ſtack, both corn and firaw receive irreparable 
injury. How ſtupid it is to make ſheaves thus large and 
— 4 they require an effort to move them that frequently 

burſts the band, and occaſions loſs of grain, beſides the trouble 
of a ſecond tying. To prevent theſe inconveniences I have 
loug practiſed the following method with ſucceſs. My ſheaves 
are never larger than to be contained in one length of the 
corn cut cloſe to the ground; the binder's arm compreſſes 
this ſheaf ſufficiently without the help of his knee. 

The additional time or hands that this mode of binding re- 
quires are trifliag, and not to be r when compared 
with the advantage of drying ſoon and being eaſily moved. 
Of a ſmall ſheaf the air pervades every nor is it ſo apt to 
be broken as a large one, however firm nd. | 
As in our climate we have frequently Wile weather in har- 

veſt, the moſt expeditious method ſhould be taken for carrying 
the corn from the field to the ſtack or barn, Common wag- 
gons and large carts are very —_— they muſt ſtand in the 
yard till unloaded ſheaf by ſheaf. y method is, to uſe long 
carts moveable upon the axle, ſo as at once to turn the whole 
load gently down on the ground; which is forked up by a man 
to the ſtack: By this method two carts will do the work of 
four or five. | | 

Building round ſtacks in the yard is far preferable to houſ- 
ing the corn. When houſed if it be not exceediagly _ 
contracts a muſtineſs, which is the firſt ſtep to putrefattion. 
Another circumſtance is worthy notice: In the yard, a ſtack 
of corn ſet on a pedeſtal, is preſerved from rats and mice. No 
method has yet been invented io preſerve corn in barns from 
theſe deſtruttive vermin. ' The proper manner of building a 
ſtack is to make every ſheaf incline downward from the top, 
or ears to the bottom. Where the ſheaves are laid horizoy- 
tally the flack will take in rain both above and below. The 

- top 
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top ſhould be formed with three ſheaves drawn to a point. It 
is common to delay covering a ſtack for a week or two, but 
this is very x77 per if — 5 "ej —__ the que 
not in the power of winds to dry it. Vegetation wi in 
inthe external an the air from the interpal.- 
And to prevent aputrefaftion'the ſtack muſt be thrown down, 
and every ſheaf expoſed to the air. | All this trouble would 
beſaved, and much damage to the corn prevented, by covering 
the ſlacks immediately. a 


_—_ | 
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ARTICLE IV. 


To the EhIrox of the FARM EI“ MAGAZINE. 
NY | 
481 have: found many uſeful hints: in your Magazine, on 
A divers branches of the farmer's buſin I-am diſpoſed: 
to ſend you a fe obſervations which I have made in 
the courſe-of near thirty years; and which experience has 
taught me will, if attended ta, prove of ſome advantage to 


others. H 2 L | 5. 060 23253 25 2 ; r 

If wheat be ſtruck with the, light, the firaw in ſuch caſe 
1 „ and eaſily drinks in the wet; therefore- 
if the corn be tale dry, and in order, and the weather 
fickle, it is moſt advi to get it into the barn as quick as 
poſſible; for if ſuch Jooſe firaw-ſhould once 
wet, and ſhowery weather ſhauld follow, it will 
before wu enough to carry than any other corn. 


A clo 
1 ar clear weather the ſtraw will be ſo 
ſleek that it will be t to load, and difficult to uw 
wW ; 
a 


hot day; 
from flipping off —_ be oats will alſo be 
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The ſame threſher can with equal caſe threſh „ buſbels of 
wheat in a day, which grew. un à warm: ne E ax 
can Four, on cold cl lands. SITTTL * ” 

week in ieular, my whead vickdodrounyflacde lower 

in grinding, and had  abundance-'of beau: My threfber; afs: 
ſured ave the reaſon was, becauſe I had threſhed wheat. 
when tha weather wit very: datnp; for, ſaid he, the 
wheat will be culd, and will not grind well, if the weather be 
ever fo dry afterwards ; but if threſhed dry, and put imo 
ſacks, it will not afterwards grow heavier; and yet if threſhed 
in open weather, and then put imo facks, it wilt often grow 
muſty in a month's time. 

I was lately aſking 4 godd fartner in my * e 
whether it was beſt to carry by graſs, or clover hay, tor ſeed, 
to the barn, or the rick, and threſh it out a e or to 
threſh it out in the field at hay-making. The farmer ſaid; de 
did it both ways, but thought it beſt to threſh it out on the 
field : For, (aid he) if the ſub ſhines out hot, it will briith 
moch, and there will be great loſs in carrying it home; eſ- 
pecially if you have to carry it narrow lanes; and it 
will aio turn in the mow, fo that it will theft badly; 
whereas af in the-field about noon, when dry, one 
man will threſh as much as three can do when it is houſed  - 

Ia making a-rick of corn abroad, be careful to — 1. 
adde highe®ts nec ben Shed co rick ſinks, (as it always 
will in a days) that will vecafion the outhide to lie cloſet : 
Wheres, if the middle be ſeſt hollow, the vick by ſettling in 
the middte, will make the ſides hollow, and the rain will — 
moro ea ſily penetrate it. If you find ſparrow holes under the 
eaves of. anck of corn that ſands on the ground, it is a cer- 
tan fign that there are neither rats nor mice; for the latter 
would, by their 2 CI about in the night, 
ſo diflurb the” birds, that would got continue to rooſt 


thene; 15 
When my hay i is not ht in, N my 


ricks long and harrow, ta prevent heating 1 but 
— edanal table. "Ps des method 
I: know of 1o-prevent ricks from heati plate a faggot 
r. got up 
as high as the faggot, place another upon it; 2 to the 
top. In the middle of the ſtack, place two faggots horizon- 
tally; by this means the air will have free accef#'not only from 
bouvm ws 10p, but alſo through” the „ | 
* 


If 


. — — 
. * ” D 
— 3 7 6 * * 
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Ia Leere falls ong hie K beſore it is N let it 
be well did before — it, gtherwiſe it wil ke 
great 3 


Sheep and other cattle will nat eat ſpring vetches made into 


vetehes; the helm 
of the latter havivg mor h and ſpirit in it, than the 


halm of the former, which 'and woolly. 'Fhey' alfo 
in * white o νj,stñ 40 black. II chiſtle ace cut 

Gr: , when they, are with cattle will lick them up, al- 
a while ey bed pipe ng they will riot touch them. 
Ai Wee e rong moiſt foil, ' and an open 
| e 
ey are to blight, and fre- 


by _— Si efts, which -- & often in 
quantities as to cover whole ſtems: but in 
fields, where the foil is is happens. — 2 


fowt oh land newly broken up, becauſe they are of 


ſe to break and pul ground, and to deftroy 
Cher 5 hk de land Er e beter for corn aft 


a crop of wn than "Three buſhels to an acre 18 
ſuffciem ty, and fewer will freque ently do. The cont 
mon — is fee tye 


td twenty-five | buſhels an acre, 
The beans' figald” fre fir" to {ſweat before they are 


_—_—_ celent, f. 
— 242 uc 0 


ns in Dęcenber a d find them 

1. * dei check'd by the 

_ mY he ey Tn oh 4 till che 
a 


2 15 By y this means, 
he Es, the A. ue tter fed; Whereas 
beans, ng . n into a e ee kel from the 180! 


than it can 
L che gronnd is dry, and worked: find; its belt rs fo 
; bjit Ir they are fowed wander ſurrow when 


glen) under dere. 


Saß la wet, 55 a fry feafon ſucceed, they bel . 
come u * furrow fe 
cared from pi 855 * oa! vat M7 | 


If 8 your approbgtion, 1 may obey ot 


you ſom 4 


„ Ne 1380 


Anion Nr: un 


In Ws - OW 
ſuece Ix. 


e Kind ät end id dor ech leder, 
in. TE FIRING 3 
MITk 2 Le 


5 „ * e 
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as he appears to be -an experienced farmer, we wiſh him 
in ſan 6a confine his letters more to ſingle — and 
to treat them more fully.] 


— 


Art. V. Obſervations on Plough and Cart Tackle. 
Extrofted and abridged from lter maar. 
1* Leiceſterſhire, and ſome of the counties, 
they uſe Daniſh iron in all plo t the coul- 
ters and pough-ſhares, | N are "They think 
Daniſh iron is more durable and tou gh than Eng, which 
being more brittle, will not work ſo well, a wears faſter. 
I aſked a Loughboro: blackſmith, if jron was beſt 


for wheel tire ; he D oy no ys e. 
up that which is rank with feel; otherwiſe * * break 


preſently. 
farmers to agree: with the 


1 8 


It is much the intereſt of lange 


ſmith, for his irons by the great; 8 their ſer- 
vants ma LA conlters before before they are worn 


out, for the ſake of pu 2 liuile money into their pockets 
by the ſale of them. Thee der the irons el kept in, 
the caſier it is both to man ang, bc RE 9a The 
longer the point of your ſhare is, thu more ſteady it goes, and 
carries an evener furrow. 

exy bad huſban- 


To put old iron bands on ne 
dry, for the bat maſt necelinn — when the 
of 


— the edges 

It is the mo way to turn e 

bangs to wheels, which adds. 2 the thickenls of the edg- 
ings, and is the main ſecurity to the bands; forin the edgi 

they wear away firſt, although wheelwrights, for their own — 1 

e will, pretend there is 3 ga by it. But 


where the edgi are not turned u by ule, ſoon 
SED fellies alſo; . 1 ill be 
rom their ſockets, while the in other 

reſ is very 
3 ſellies, l = will ſp ſi is wh berg the fitteſt, 
the 1 deem 
gn un Ken de bt er e in 5 ae where 
Af the farmers, s is Hamphbne and e, vir ould 2 


waggons ſway about 1 in 
ſuaded 10. 


. Suſſo Suffolk, an k, and 2 "the price =Y & 
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be in one harveſt by ſaving the of the corn. 
Ku worked — although 7 yet it 
ſoon flies ce pieces, being worked up with ſmall thongs. The 
cheapeſt way is to work up the harneſs at your'own houle. 
The — &r has only one ſhilling a day and diet, if yow 
find the tuff. | In that caſe you muſt provide two or three 
bull's hides and put them out to be dreſſed. The — 
2 as mach ns the hides, be they la 
ſmall hen theſe ides ate dreſſed they will take no — 
for four or five years, if kent dry and from the ſun. A bull's 
hide ſhould never be uſed by the 3 nor a cow's by 
the collar- maker, there ce being» fat provided in that caſe, 
although not firiftly It is beſt for the farmer al- 
ways to keep a bull's hide or two ready dreſſed ; he may uſe 
them on all occaſions about his barneſs, except for ſewing 
thong and theſe muſt be made of white leather. 
If the eyes of the plough traces are lined with leather, 
(which is good to keep them from fretting) ſuch ning will 
coſt no more than hempen traces. F 
* The halters, eruppers, and back-bands, ſhould be made of 
bull hide; the belly-bands of heiſer hide, doubly lined with 
horſe hide ; te pipe of the back, and the'collars of the belly, 
of bull hide. leather be bot well dreſſed with allum 
and ſalt. it will have a raw black ſeam run throughout; which 
when it grows dry will be berd and horay, and crack in 
. If well dreſſed. 4 ſet of harneſb, with good uſgge, 
may laſt ten or twelve 82 and vet weather will: not damage 
chem ; but great Id de taken not to hang them againſt 
a in winter: — l — 


e 
— — * 3 — * CI 


Axr. VI. 4 be Recipe for the Bite of « Mai Dog,” 


ISSOLVE ten grains of camphire in a ſmall wine glaſs 
D full bf brandy ; ad&'tq it fixreeh grains of native and 
titious 'cinnabar, of mu Pele 


ns, ard of opium one 
gran: bake them up Well, and drink Wer g 1 
* rub daily ; into the wound, and part a one 
ir ng mercuriaF ointment, or more, it the 
get; Ms this ointment thus: Take 'tweFountes of 
hog ae, Uid'dne'oatice' of uick-filver, rub wel wel to 
Wt a* Hortar, tilliliey ted. — 

1 raging ſymptoms appear, repeat the daſe every fix 

hours, 


The Faguin's Mea. 


no ſym « have appeared 
Taking the 93 take to be 
6— GY Le er e 


> WE £2 F I" 
—_ . —_ 


Axr. VII. — — the ; Orchard, Era, 
and Kitc Garden, in Faly. | 


T the beginning of this month ſow the laſt crop of kid. 
A beans in ſome well ſheltered fatyation, that they may 
the froſts in autumn. If the ground be very dry, you ſhoy 
foak the beans fix or ſeven hours in water before you, plant 
them. In the middle or latter end of the month, month. ſow ſpi 


1 in eve ary | port p the Ta elſe, being 
vow ft for ſeeding, they will give you'a great deal of woke 
for years to come. It is alſo ap excellent 1 thr, he 
your dunghills, for if they happen 10. ſeed 
will be carried with the dung inte the. Saua ad 
a plentiful crop. nods was 

In dry weather water all ſuch plants as have been new 
this ſhould be done in en 


tranfptanted; 
Fr Fe hg heat of 
2 hel 


in 
87 22 5 ' alam mY 
e always. to do this in the 7 70 


1 en 
* 8 n th. Nuh You 


# 
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You mer this month repair the loſſes of your young af 

Which were 41 8 

r ae, ſhould be dont 

ms halt eU. ' 2.041] 
At this time look ove 


and Dad wood, which 4 are | 
the eyes; theſe, if fullered to remain, will not only 

eaken the fruit branches, but alſo he fi e and air. 
the in ofc that w now 

"i e me 


Place glaſs p bidls with Fwbet water in diflaent parts of yout 
#alls to defiroy ! and * which me "great t enemies 0 
wall fruit. 

Gather ſnails morning and evening, but eſpecially aſter p 
ſhower, for they alſo are great enemies to ſtone fruit. | 

Tranſplant feeling pittks, hoilyhocks; cartiations, campa- 
nulas, French Fuckles, and other fibrous rooted flowers 
planted in Aptil. Take off layers from the old roots of car. 
nations, pinks, ſweet-williaths, and fuch others as are tooted. 


Cut and trims hedges, etip box edgings, mow graſs plats, and 


roll gravel walks. 
About the fourth of ] ; ſow ſom early Yorkſhire cab 
bage ſeed; and about the {0 emnd fuger wat Rod; 


OG. Bremner os arcs OR. 


. 
— 2 * 


— 1 — 
Arr. VIII. Diſſertation on the 17 TY Condadea,” 
A Wind that blows from tHe ſea is moiſt: Mane 
it is cold; in winter warm, et fea be frozen u 
The cauſe of this is 
continually out 


8 as it 19 expoſed to the 2 in which eaſs 


greater than is commonly imagined. 
3 becomes i we 


with '# great quantity of vapour; but che winds blowing of 


is 
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from the ſea, ſweep theſe vapours along with them, and con- 

ſequently are always moiſt. , Water in ſummer imbibes leſs 
— than —— bodies expoſed to the ſame rays of the 
ſun; but in winter, ſea water is warmer than the earth when 
covered with froſt and ſnow. _  -- 

Therefore, as the air contiguous to any body parmkes of i 
heat or cold, the air contiguous to ſea water will be warmer 
in winter, and colder in ſummer, than that contiguous to 
the earth. Again: vapours raiſed from water by the ſun's 
warmth in winter are warmer than the air they riſe in. Freſh 
quantities of yapour, therefore, *. and continually warm- 
ing the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſe its heat beyoug that 
* the air over 

Winds blowing from the continent are always dry; warm 
in ſummer and cold in winter : For there is — leſs vapour 
ariſing from the earth than from. the water; and ihereſore the 
air over the continent is impregnated. with fewer. 
And the vapours or exhalations raiſed by a great degree of 
heat out of the earth, are much finer; and leſs. ſenſible, than 
thoſe from water. The wind, therefore, blowing, over. the 
continent, carries but * vapour with 1 * and on that en 
is d 

18 nh 3 in ſummer is warmer than water 
to the ſame rays of the ſun.—Hence, as the air akes of 
the, heat of conti bodies, that over the earth will * 
mer be warmer than that over the water. 

Our northerly. and ſoutherly winds, however, which are 
rommonly reckoned the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 
are, as Mr. Derham obſerves, rather the effect than the cau/c 
ol che cold or warmth of the atmoſphere, —Hence it, is, that 
we frequently ſee a warm ſoutherly wind on a ſudden chan- 

ed to the north, by the fail of ſnow or hail; and that in a cold 
Folly morning we ſee the wind north, which afterwards ihiſis 
about to the points, whe: the ſun has well warmed 


the air; and again, when the cold evening comes on, turns 


norther or eaſterly 
: > Lond is. hes er ad ind proceeds from 
ihe b. beat or cold of the country where it — therefore the 
ſame winds are hot or cold every where, 

| Beyond the line they are juſt the reverſe of what they are 
wich us; their cold winds are from the ſouth, ours ſrom the 
north; and as our ſouth winds are warm from no other reaſon 
than becauſe they bring us air that is heated by the ſun, for the 
wy ſame reaſon the north winds are warm to our 3 2 

inds 


| wind 
albania 2 


EEE: 


the. 
think day, its 


—w 4 


hide the ene plants, which would occaſion many 
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Auf. E. » ObfereutionseetieDdbondleadng. Continued. 
Arten the New Edition of Prelyn' «Sol, by. r. Hunter: \A 


T. proceed. ſecondly, to the an Oak Wond 
from the acorn.— Having the ground prepared. as before 
direfted; or the reception of che ) young oak plants, and ha- 
cient quantity of 2 gathered from under 
9588 molk Ligetous, bealthy, and Win ng" —.— proceed to 
625 -planting in the foll * tnanner : In the months of 
February and March, let Tines*be'drawn acroſs the 
Tat the rows; between which Jet! de four feet diſtance ; 
ur if this be thought too an interval, the rows may be 
"made af thiree feet, 1 wi the acorns muſt be put down 
Hig Ricks Proptrly round io thake the dale, plant the 
ing Ricks to nt t 
aſiinder: let tek be put down about 
furface, =_ 1 the elirth be 


Tarn No iy eo 
ov Fee Ne the fob 
fg e 

5 As in this manner of ſowing, —— 

, the ede of thinning mult'be crabs thay 


1 8 of. the —_ 
aſter planti 


1 8 

* pats in the ſpring. befgre the weeds get ſoſtron — 
t 

to be deſtid y ed in cleaning. Weeds cut in their tender Nate, 
immediately die; whereas when ſuffered to grow old and 


ſtro frequen again, eſpecially if rain falls 
ben de ted hen A . ripen, 


of the linet, at the diſtance of ten inches 
wo inches below the 


the weeds wo 2 
en 2 N 
dene 50 ; 
ir the intervals that may 
E neceſſary to obſerve, that 


the beſt part of 3 —— 
young 
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lants roots, without hich't ould 
eee un or Sant — when . out. 3 


hs for the raifing 'of woods, both 
x now 90 their — | 


or ſmall x 


G ae. 


a land will 
variation in the port o "hepa and con- 

if che trees take'to well they will want 
. Fs muſt e leftto the 


ay 4s fire-wood, but 


plants to ex- 
. nd 1 + $0 


1 ' 1 1 '$ T3 665 Py 


R Det rl from he nur. 
ſery i ae ror at 1 peak with preci-' 
t down re dier by the” 
. and hy 1 irected in this 1 
e particular circumſtances OX foil and ſituation. | W. 
15 all caſes of , ſhelter and warmth are 
in the Where the plantations are fatit'n 


d 


e as rie which 


caſe 2 . 


be paid to the trees ed 
for tumber: * "Theſe ſhould Land from tweti te hitty feer 
diſtant fronreach other, which will not be'too'near where the 


trees thrive well; in which cafe their hedd&& will ſpread. and 
meet in about thirty or en years; nor will this * 
o 


1 . = 


_—_ 


— 


N. 


1 


a < 
o 
bg 
5 ' = . 5 
* ” 
. 


15 


FOE W 


17 


11225 


3412 
DEP 


1 TR 
f 


ſun from drying the retarding the growth 
of the tree, which when the ſpring they are apt to 
1 . 
4 W 
or deer can come.— o further 23 
Oaks will nc of trunk, 
will form more | $4 
I ary 
N,. men ot 


E 


fl 


aving thus given a minute detail of the different methods 
of an . the ſeed · bed, and the 
nurſery, we are now arrived at a and mtereſt-+ 
ing queſtion, Which makes the beſttimber? N = 

c 


as have been planted, he will not heſitate a moment to declare 
in his ſayour.' The extenſive plantations that have been car- 
ried on for theſe many years have been made more with 
2 view to ſhade, ſhelter, and ornament, than to propagation of 
timber; and, in order to obtain theſe ends in the moſt expedi - 
followed a miſtaken ' 
aa Alpine 
chaſers; desde Cock advanced 
trees, hen drawn from the nurſery, unleſs planted in a good 
ſoil, wilt never come to timber; on the contrary rocky und 


een 


he ſurface. of the mould with 


greed ſods? We know ſome fkilful 


Flanters who adopt this method 


* — ————— ——— — A 


: 
' 
| 


| 
| 
. 
1 


| the mode e in To deſcribe all the dif- 
_ ferent 2 would tire the reader's 
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ciouſ] wan the feds, and care defendi the 
plants from the, brow f ſheep wr five jy: yoga 4 
of hares and rabbits. this praftice, the plants are 5 g 
to their native earth, a the incotveniencies 
that trees dran from a nurſery are expoſed to. 

| [To be continued.) 


A _ 6 * 


ArT. X. Obſervations on the beſt method of making Hay. 
Ina letter from an Eſſex Farmer, to the Editor. 


yet ile widen 


without af- 
e his trouble in 


fording him ſufficient inſtruction to c 
comparing them: I ſhall therefore 


wad pay oy ave 
fete Pell clover ought to be 

day or two, rake it into 
wind-ore. Aber mrving 
coc no rain ou the next two or 
-of theſe ſmall I * 
tops and bottoms 


cock, that the leaſt 
When ſulhciently 


| to hay intended for h; 
a tay uct 7 improvem̃ent that it 

ly convinced this 
— ola All heat 
and the juices of hay are certainly far 
fate; for degree of 
wards rye An ox, it is true, will eat h 
heated; but I have always found. that he pref 

—— the moſt nourĩ ſhi 


making — (or red "= Er more 
care. 


And 2 _— 


— — 
n a 
2 — 74 it 
over tu ice day: 
to put into ſmall cocks. SE 


1 ſtratum 


will beſt help io evaporate the 
om r from kee * ea. 


| — ne Galbng ware. 
- often coſt neut double that ſum. 
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Ax. X. On the Means of Fertilizing Soils, by Plowing, 
FP HERE, are mii gerd between man, and the 


| tothe roots of f >< made'ſo by art; ion it ib one 
i of the mai les of a re to deepen a ſhallow 
| to roots, retains 


— — — 


. 


by.moiſlure turns not duly 2 . 
r 
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It is water that cements'c 
＋ e in lumps or clods. 


abs 


ing prevents water from 


binding e de foil: B frequent loughing the ſuperfluqus 
moiſture is Abele. I. . more Et 4 wa give t clay a | 
degree of eohefion ſufficient ſor. fixing the roots. The nice 
N is the time of applying the plough aſter. much rain; if 
you plough it too wet, the parts will be kneaded together: 

ang ther hand, the nd: mult not be ſuffered. to turn 


hard. During winter, clay may be ſlirred in a moiſter ſtate 
than during 3 mmer. F ents cobeſion: Heat pro- 
motes it management t ſoil is- very different : 

it is ealily pulverized, but the «i ly is to preſerve its 
moilture, A long drou by extrafting much of that moiſ- 
ture, renders itihe leſs fit for vegetation; to plough it ia dry 
weather would render it entirely unfit. The only remedy is 


rain; and if ht ſet in; it ou to be rolled e 
after ploug hing, The pro proper Jo. gr ſowing and harrowing 
is wha tare i is no more moiſture than is ſ 
ſoil a 71 conſiſtence; and we conjefture, that the ſame 


degree of moiſture is the fitteſt for making the ſeed to ſpring, 
A certain d 


too much 'c sit. Let rolli 
vent as a as poſſible any 


2 3 
r eva "Where 


plough ſometime defore, that the fapertluys moiſture may e- 
vaporate ;' for at that ſeaſon there is no fear of exhauſting the 

moiſture.” But, late in the ſpring A; the ſeaſon be dry, ſow 

the ſeed immediately after . 0 NI * in their 


courſe of g „A to the foul ht, part of the 
moiſtute t rw from it bring "a both raots at the 
ſame time, ip reading in every direktion, keep the ſoil in con. 


Nat, thor th 
hard: 


e ſhall cloſe theſe remarks on \ plo 


the moſt important of any, becauſe it holds in all ſoils leſs or 
more. Ploughing keeps the Toil looſe for roots to take their 
natural'courſe, and open for admitting air, dew, and rain. 


mal wanted, is laſt uped hand ſoil, being exhaled by the next 


ſun ; but 3 inks . into looſe 4 and is there ſheltered 
from the F 


power of the Tun's ray ſtirred before 
winter, is mas end laid — 5 any of the ſun, wind, 
and froſt, but is early y for a crop ; beans in parti- 


cular. It ſoon wets indeed, but it dries as foon. The more 
carth.,is pulverized, the more” ater it will hold; and the 
Vor, II. map. more 


Nang and in ploughing makes 


cient to give the 
ee of moiſture is neceſſary, for fermentation: | 


ſeed ĩs tobe ſown 2 widths, © or early in ſpring, * is belt io 


T motion, and prevent it from turn» | 


hing. with an effet 


, which falls in ptenty during doring former, hen 


SD 
— 
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more parts water is divided into, the more readily it is im- 

| bibed by the fine ſap veſſels of plants. | - wat 

Ho beneficial it is to keep the ſoil open for the admiſſion 
of nutritive matter, will appear from the following fafts : A 
ſtiff ſoil gains little by reſt ; for as rain and dew no admit- 
tance, they axe ſoon carried off by evaporation : But a foil to- 
terably open. improves much by reſt. 200 | 
— Notwithſtanding what has been faid by ſome writers, we 
; Air per that land gains but little by the paſtureing of cat- 
k 


- 


: for what they carry away in fat, with what they perſpire, 
will nearly ballance the dung they leave: But it gains much 
by the nutritive matter that rain and dew depoſit in it: the 
rain rate, but it leaves its nutritive matter, This 
caſe reſembles ſalt depoſited in the ſea by rivers. Water is 
evaporated from the ſea, but the ſalt is left behind; and hence 
the ſalineſs of the ſea. The nutritive matter thus left in the 
| is again diluted into rain water; and though not attrafted 


by the air, is attrafted by plants, and enters into the orifices of l 
roots along with the water in which it is diſſolved. There j 


is another cauſe that has a ſhare in the improvement of an 
open foil, and that is Air, which with its contents enters 
into. the boſom of an open ſoil by atiraftion. The operation 
is indeed flow, becauſe the attraftion has no effeR but in con- 
tatt, or near it; yet in time the quantity of nutritive matter 
attrafled with air may be conſiderable. The rubbiſh of a mud 
wall will make good manure, tho the mud may have been taken 
from a very poor ſoil. Graſs ſods, uſed. as covering for cotta- 
ges, turn to good manure when they have laid long on a houſe; 


x 


| —the walls of a ſheep fold, when compoſed of ſods, make 
good manure i When thrown wg pe} mixed with the foil, 

hey afford a better crop than the fold within, though enriched 
by ibe dung of the ſheep. * e — ws 
Among many advantages of fallowing, the expoſing totheair 

a new ſurface N time is one; for by that means 
every part of the ſoil draws air with the vegetable food. it 
—_—_ TTY — — n * Ws — c — 
+ 'ART. XII. "General Heads of a Leaſe for a (orw Farm: 
Te he Köln of the Fanuza's Magazinn,... 
n Mr. Sr a,,. „„ es es 4 JAE 


"AS I have received ſome ge as well as pleaſure from | 

tze Farmer's Magazine, I with, in return; to contribute 

Towething that may be of ſervice to the reſt of * 
Ao der 


— 13 
2 * — 
* 
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Whether what follows be admiſſible on your, plan, I will not 
take upon me to determine; but if it is, your. inſetting it in 
our next number will be a pol of your. approbation. I 
2 divers eſtates in one of e eaſtern. 3 on which 
my tenants live comfortably, and every year lay up ſomething 
ainſt the winter of age. This, I have in ſome meaſure en- 
abled them to do, by leiting my farms at moderate rents, and b 
granting my tenants leaſes on ſuch terms as enabled them to 
take every fair ne of unfavourable ſeaſons, without in- 
juring my eſtate. As I never wilb to oppreſs, but rather to 
encourage an induſtrious, good tenant, the Fleaſes] have given 


them on corn lands principally conſiſi of the ee con- 
tained eren wy . E 


 Crieral Heads of a Liafe for IN Links. 


In a leaſe of this kind, two priuci e cught eye 
to be —— Gendd in Zalorecd that is Zoe 
compatible with eicher: The firſt is to reſtrain the tenant from 
impo#eriſhing the land: The | ſecond, to leave him at full li- 
berty to improve. it, and even to ive him encou ſo 
to do. In this variable climate the tenant muſt not be tied 
down to invariable rules of cropping : An unuſual ſeaſon, be 
it hot, cold, dry, or wet, will nec te bim, for ayear at leaſt, 
to deviate from the beſt plan o 1 — Grand: 
ved before hand. N11 biroglt SAT 775! J f 

This, however, is not intended to baniſh. nila . 
Some tenants, like ſome king, may be truſted with ited 
powers: But ſuch perioas would be ns leſs detruflive 10 the 
generality of tenants — than to their landlords. 

Tenants, there ſore, like kings, muſt be ſettered; but in 
what manner, and to what degree, is a queſtion no leſs diſfſi- 
cult than uſeful. They ought never to be ſettered ſo a8 t 
bar im nt, nor left. at liberty to do miſchiex. 

Di ſituations with regard to manure, . ſoil, and ck- 8 
mate, require different modes of huſbandry. All that can be 
— — like the preſent, is to 2 — 
rules for a landlord. to chuſe upon in granting leaſes : Itis his 


| . to judge which of. will eſt ow his ſiru- 


"The erg reſpefis the time : 1 
Den leaſe it is in vain to hope ſor an 
improving tenant moſt approved time of _—_— 
as the likelieſt to prevent waſte, is to fix it certain: 
* e add of ene: 

a3 


— — 2 * - N 
1 ‚— Ä oe CET Ao. ” 


— - * — 2 
E II—— —_ o_ 


=T corn 27 Ex 
more advantage the landlord, than by the tenant; 


not be a * rule, becauſe it varies with che aatare 
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nant, who is in poſſeſſion at the expiration of the term certain. 
A man never loſes hope of living longer; and he will never 
tun out ground that he hopes yet _— in 11 


By this means the tenant is innocent! 15205 a courſe 


. of management equally profitable to himſelf, and to his land- 
| lord. But ſuppoſe after liming, marling, or uſing a any other 


2 manure, the tenant happens to die fuddenly before 


he reaps any profit? With a view to that event, let there be a 
clauſe in theleafe for paying to his repreſentatives what ſum 
_ . the tenant's profit hes, in in the opinion of good judges, fallen 


ſhort of the expence. 


Secondly, Aſſignees and ſubtenants ought to be excluded. 
For where a tenant has it in his power io make his leaſe a ſub. 


4 e ett of commerce, he will be ſparing 1 in laying out money on 


wag eB 


, Whether the rent to be paid in corn or mo- 
12 xth-Britain eſpecially) depends on circumſtances : 
e Rent crainps this tenant in his u; forit ob- 


iges him to ſow, yearly, corn of the kind with what he pays, 
his lands are in order for it or not. Money Rent on 


5 S culture, in order to produce the 
25 — the benefit of which centers wholly in the 


43 an CN INNS the 
patience, can draw'a better # - way for 
he rent 


8 2 ho: gs N Le than the landlord can. 


t 10 be paid in money, uhleſs where there is a 
portation ; which can be mat 


_- » Founhly, In this 2 ofit oſ e e 
emily. underſtood except by E Dor tbe obſet of the 
Saeed ans ha wrong dias ought 0 be 16 by 2 

the tenant to a certain pro u of his 


pun} in 2 third, for example, ot an There can- 


of the ſoil, and ſtiſl mort ſo wah the op ity of manure, 
but an addition to. the proportion of cor may beindulged on 
condition of paying — en every acre 
above the proportion — whine on. 

_ Fiſibly, A clauſe — 

immediate 
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* Sixthly, The following, or ſame claufe to the fame 1 
will excite a tenant's pigbelt induſtry to improve his ſarm to 
the utmoſt, ſuppoſing it to be only nineteen years. At the 
expiration of the leaſe, the tenant ſhall be intitled to a ſecond 
nineteen years, on paying a fifth part more rent, unleſs the 
tandlord give him ten years purchaſe of that fifth - the 
rent for example is tool. The tenant offers 180l. He is in- 
- ticled to continue his poſſeſſion a fecondmineteen years at the 
advanced rent, unleſs the landlord pays him 2001. - If he offers 
a tilt highes rent, the landlotd cannot turn him out, unleſs he 
pays him ten years purchaſe of that offer, 
Seventhly, As both landlord and tenantare concernedin pre- 
ſerving the fences, both ought to concur in the expen. e. 
Therefore let the care of the fences be trufted to the land- 
lord's N and whatever work is beſtowed on the tenants 
fences ſhalf be paid to the hedger at fo much per day. 

Eighthly, In order to preſerve to the landlord a privilege to 
plant trees, which is commonly neglected in leaſes, I propoſe 
that out of the leaſe be excepted certain ſpots, proper to be 
8 for ſhelter and for ornament, or as not being arable: 

e landlord: to incloſe and plant, the tenant to carry the 
flones or other materials for incloſing. To encourage him to 
preſerve the trees, let him have the whole weedings for the 


2 of his farm. 16 
inthly, In à tenant two things are required; firſt, ſkill and 
indu 1 farm; and next, money for ſtock- 


ing it fufficiemly, without which ſkill and induſtry will not 


avail, With reſpett to both, our laws err groſsly. As to the 
firſt, a farm can never be well managed by ſeveral perfons; 
for, as the proverb is, /o many men, /o many minds; and yet, 
by law, heirs portioners ſucceed in a leaſe, as well as in other 
heritable ſubjetts. To remedy the common law in leaſes that 
go to heirs, let it be provided, that the eldeſt heir ſhall ſucceed 
without divilion$ or that the landlord ſhalt chuſe any of the 
beirs that he pleaſes. With reſpect to the other point, our 
common law is altogether unjuſtifiable, as it gives the whole 
ftock to the other children, leaving the bare leaſe to the heir, 
often without means to ſtock the farm anew. This is cruelly 
unjuſt both to the heir and to the landlord; the heir has not 
even the benefit of collation, becauſe it would bring a plura- 
lity of conmuntt leſſees upon the landlord, and therefore is, 
in effet, diſinherited. The injuſtice with to the land. 
lond is no lefs flagrant, who has thus a tenant impoſed on him, 
from whom ng rent cn be expected. Let therefore * 
. : peci 
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ſpecified in the leaſe, which may be ſufficient for Rocking the 
farm; which fum the heir ſhall be entitled to demand from his 
predeceſſor's repreſentatives, unleſs the farm be left to him 
with + ſtock equivalent in value. 1 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant, 
Holkham, Norfolk. J. JOHNSON. 
[Our beſt thanks are due to this correſpondent ; whoſe future 
correſpondence we intreat. ] | 1 


AxT. XIII. Reference to the Drill-Plough and Horſe- Hoe. 
Accurate Engravings of which are given in this number.] 
T* land being firſt prepared to receive the ſeed, the drill 
plough is uſed to ſow it in ſtrait lines, and drop it at equal 
diſtances; the depth of the furrow is regulated by raiſing the 
beam higher or lower the front wheel; the latge wheel 
ns a ſteel roller, which i indented with ſmaller or larger 
according to the ſize of the ſeed to be ſown, and the 
Mee required between each dropping; and different rol- 
lers (which are eaſily exchanged when neceſſary) are prepared 
for each fized grain, the ſcrew handle in front of the hopper, 
prevents a larger quantity of ſeed from paſſing the roller than is 
required; by this means the ſame frugality is preſerved, whe- 
ther the ſeed be large or ſmall; the ſmall iron handle behind 
the large wheel ſtops the ſeed when it ought not to fall; the 
ſhare then ſorms the furrow, into which the ſeed is dropped at 
any required diſtance or depth, and the triangular harrow be- 


bind turns the furrow into a ridge, the ſeed being buried at any 


depth that may be neceſſary; and exact diſtances of the lines 
may be preſerved by obſerving the mark of the large wheel 
upon the ground, over which mark it muſt be — again 
on its return with a new line. | | 
8 The HO RSEH OE. EY 

The Horſe-Hoe is an r to the drill and 
the print explains its uſe. After the plans are ſprung up in 
ſtrait lines, the horſe-hoe muſt be drawn between each row, 
which effectually deſtroys the growing weeds; and the hinder · 
moſt ſhare being moved higher ar lower, will throw a greater 
or leſs quantity of earth towards the young plants, as the uſer 
may think proper. 8 17 

June 10, 1777. IAMES SHARP. 

| Editor ts his ts to, Hinde, 
Eng ny LS 
Sharps, he has ordered Capt. Hinde's plough to be engraved for next 
month's Magazine. ] | 11 Aar. 
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Ax. XIV. On Turnips, and the ſucceſſion of Crops. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 15 

THERE are ſeveral methods of getting land into order 


ain, which has been injured by too long continuance of 
ſucceſſive corn ; but amongſi all, none is ſuperior to tur- 
nips, on ſuch land as will bear them to be fed off with ſheep; 
and the advantage of a ſummer fallow is greater than without 
them, on the proper ſoil. —Vetches are a very good improver 
of land, and an exceeding beneficial one, as obſerved by j our 
correſpondent A Berkffure Farmer, in your magazine page 87, 


bur theſe are chiefly pr for ſtrong land, while turnips will 
flouriſh beſt on light . in the choice of turnips, par- 


ticular care ſhould be taken in the ſeed, and change is always 
beſt for the land; that is, it is not ſo well to ſow ſeed 2 

ws at home; haps no turnips are bet general 
Gan thoſe — il Norfolk, Eke, 7. = 

After the land deſtined for turnips has yielded its laſt crop, 
as ſoon as the wheat ſowing ſeaſon will admit, let it be fallow- 
ed down in a huſbandlike manner, and if need be, let it be 
water · ſurrowed, as if for wheat or any other grain, in the dryeſt 
manner poſſible; let it thus continue all the winter till about 
the beginning of March, or before; if the weather prove dry, 
let the furrows of the laſt ploughing be thrown back by a 
. freſh ploughing, and in a few days aſier, let the ground be 
| well with heavy drags, and laid by them as flat as 
poſhble; then plough acroſs, or ſtir it, as it is called; by this 
time the land becomes a little mellower; in 4 


and divide the ſoul, and give power to the harrows to draw up 
the couch and clutter to the top; then put on horſe-rakes and 
colleft the rubbiſh into heaps, which if dry may be burned or 
carried off the land, which I would rather adviſe the firſt time 
and not wait for its drying. —Plongh the land the dirett way, 
drag, roll, and rake again—then ſtir and continue the uſe of 


the roll and rakes, and if need be of the drags. By this time 


the land will be got tolerably clean; if fo, let what dung can 

be ſpared be ſpread on the land—if the land is not clean, let 
it have another ploughing, &c. before the dung is ſpread on 
it; then land it up; the beginning or latterend of July, 
according 'as the turnips are wanted to come in, let them 

be ſown ĩu the broad-caſt method, or by the drill ploughs ag 
the drill plough, which is by far the moſt convenient and 

for the land, after they come up to a proper height the open- 


r; again it be 
dragged, rolled, and harrowed, the roller and drags will break 


i 
ty 
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ings between the plants may be kept clean by the horſe-hoe. 
If not drilled, as ſoon as they begin to ſpread their rough 
leaves, let them be hoed cut to a convenient diflance, and in 
a week or two they will want a freſh hoei 

— very good food for cows in the winter, but the 

vantage accruing to the farmer from them to the 

Jand : be them off by ſheep, which, added to. the 
manure before fpread, enriches the land and ſcarce fails to pro- 
duce a good cr p of ptr . 
as clover the follow ing. 

In the winter aſter the barley or oats are removed ſrom the 
land, as early as poſſible, let the clover be dreſſed. with fuch 
manure as can be beſt ſpared-: ng paye beer; and after 
two crops of clover are taken off, wheat ma at one 
ploughing to the greateſt advantage. This Naas of huſban- 
dry, which is 2 light, dry, lively land is not excelled 
or 2 any other. For the advantage of your 
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a ſudden profit, that great men diſpoſed. of his lands at a 


very ſmall purchaſe; twenty pounds for a thouſand acres, and 
a ſhilling quit rent for: ey hundred, were the reaſouable 
terms on Thich he beſtowed e ellates. B y purſuirig ſuch a ge- 
nerous plan, the colony of Pennſylvania 4 was ſoon eſtabliſhed, 
and has ever ſince been rapidly increaſing. At this time 
land is granted at twelve pounds for every hundred acres, 
with a quit rent of four ſhillings reſerved. Near Philadelphia 
land leu at twenty ſhillings the acre, ud even at ſeveral miles 


Pennſylvania is fituated between gg and 44 degrees of north 
latitude, it is about 300 miles long, 2 — 


on the north by the country of the Ir uois Indians; on the 
ſouth by Mat on ombecaſt —— river, which 


ſeparates it from New.] on: the weſt: by the Ohio. 


It is divided into the counties of Philadelphia, Che Bucks, 
Berks, r York, Cumbertand, 
tle, Kent; and Suſlex. 
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buſhels per acre Where the turaip huſbandry: 9 intraduced,” 
and the wheat ſucceeds clover, con derable erqps are produ · 
ced, and this by the moſt certain method. of improvi r 
- neither I» * horſe-hoe unknown to l 

is common. 
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JET de fermgheas or78h 


10 hoe. 
enerally _ 2 1.4 are Lee 


of proper kb 
— of . led TEE as - . dns 


a the E &..:.. "Js J 4 CIUL 1 
Ty ud peaſe cultivated am Ire * 


Leeder, * = years a f inſoct 
[ER 
2 little inſedt was neh IE i 


| 10 ong the 


deſtroysthe, peal e ſo.mpch. as almoſt r culuva-- 


bas des 4 ae polisameaginia L. 
1 Cn” * olatward ap. 

2 Aloe the worm? w h howep 1s ſound _ 

—— ing Here, it lies til (ppg. 8 = 


== of the pea, and leayes 
= mo . into a = eee 
Nd they Nog 05 5 the fir e ſrom the ſe 


we ha e Bron . 


e 7, th Ain en the 
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vantage, as we have beer mol Hy, qt A 
exodeman whe lon refided: Inc: 


1 


By this courſe of huſbandry, abundaoce! of winter food would 
be procured. of the beſt kind for their caule, and cn Gong 
might now and then he introduced to an 

buckwheat, winter and ſummer vetches, & c. By the — 
method of huſbandry, the land with common care id kept 
clean, and every ad of a ſummer fallgw is produced 
without the loſs... The avarice for corn too often 
whole, and it is reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, chat the ſtated 
crops as here given wil prove much more. advantageous than 
corn every year, which tends to n the land land and kill 
it ſull of Weeds. 
In Pennſylvania they have: ,great- üties of vines. * 
mulberries, which we are; apt to think might be turned. to a 
very great account, nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed. if in a few ycan 
we find Wine a Nagle commodity, and Silk of their ee 


dudtiom, an article of commerce. 
They have here the Bermudian potatoes, which che com- 
mon people: and gentry plant r ens in the { 
manner as the common potatoe; they have a ſweet, 


greeable taſte, and almolt diſſolve in the mouth; they. gr 
very wall, hut require great care to keep them from the 
nor muſt they be eren the only vay to preſerve them is 


— — nne 
are how cultivated ir! N 
ow EL Hig 42 "477 nn] oy Puri 
% HIOFIGS! its 55056 G3 3457 3 
rn — — COT TRAC * * 
1 
Ar, U. Of the duableneſe ge, e | 


*d 1. TH 

is maniſeſtifrom A gen * 25 ,experim pr FOO 

12 de that. divers; ſpecies of, ſeeds will endure! many 

2 buried! in the ground, and yet — nor — but 
riſe 


harlock, and 
ir ſe, and acorns will 
; abr an: 9 be, 
ſeeds contain more vily and bitter juices, 
them from —— Fer next place, 


- 4 *. wry 


— 
——— wilt in de or 
I e 
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8 beſore hee? 8 ripen 0 ee 8 


— 5 hulls, where n 
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his e exceeding] ; one eb 
on lands from one. — — unghill cap 
ſores yepmatibgen end wt = 
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Ar. II 2 2 ne 2 


Hal 
Mr. 1 4 a» bo: 


Aer wirn ITHSTANDING you have vireadly favoured us 
ftobſeryations on the great advantages 
23 oleh onen in huſbandry, Ike the — 
of ſeriding'you the following femarks on-the fume ſubje& for 
your nent number. rot = 

Thee ie h-acigtdeuſhood of a pedilenion who has both 
fenſe to firike- out, and fpirit to purſue, new improvements; 
and to adopt — mode difcovored by others, whoſe ſuceeſs 

degwe anſwered the expence. Notwit 

the idle camo urs of ignorant 1 _—_ uſe: 4 


his bs and h 

N 

wor B ORs t ſoon” in. 
A t, Got 

2 would be | 


= 2 — — 


it decides the p pn 'F 
He feeds: — in ſummer 
firms, ES he 


GED Wrap et 
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ſame 
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ſame as that for horſes, excepting the collars ing to be 
| buckled on; and alſo their being worn *r 
manner to horſes; that is, the narrow ends of the collars 
which open being downwards, and the chains 71 
to them in the fame direction as in horſe-harneſs, the beaſts 
of courſe draw much higher than horſes; this difference is 
neceſſary becauſe of the different ſhape of horſes and oxen. 
I ſaw a team drawing a heavy load of bricks, and obſerved - 
that few if any horſe-teams could out-walk them. [The dri- 
they worked much better than when yoked, 
drawed a ter „ ht, and were more ealily managed. 
t 


2 
. 


Indeed, in general, the nearer the team. is to the weight, the 
greater its power; but this is not the caſe with oxen yoked, 
to that aukward untoward way of. HTINg: far. 


it is well known to all ox-drivers, that the 


cannot ex- 


£ 
j 


71111 
5 


2 
7 


8 
BT 
7 


—- 
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We cannot in our that three oxen will do the work 
of four or five N experimen convinced to 
the contrary; they have each 16 ſhould be 


of Cure recommended. 


"HE Clanders M horſes is a diſtemper which . generall 
fatal. At firſt, when it is only an ozena, * 
of the internal membrane el the noſe, it is eak cured; but 
when of long continuance, it is very dangerous and conta ious. 
kroyed ty — the ee ebay. ag 

ed by a pulmonary conſumption, t ng deſtroy- 

. in the firſt ſtage of this malady, by 
Ac fell Cee: 

Take a bundle of aſh twigs about an inch diameter; 
burn them to a flaming coal on a clean hearth, then quench 
them in a gallon of beer, ſo as to make a ſtrong lye. Raiſe 
the horſe's head, and with a drenching horn pour three {poon- 
fuls of it down each noftril twice a day till he is well. | 

In the ſecond flage, when'the lungs are contaminated, I 
cannot pronounce this remedy effeftual; in this caſe, howe- 
ver, I have known the following often to ſucceed: | 

Mix powder of myrrh, ginger, and ſulphur t 
„ place this meſh in a dude 


ART. IV. 'On the he Diſeaſe called the Clanders in Horſes, with 


her ina 
under the 


horſe's noſe without him eat it. Cover his head over 
with a blanket or rug fo all the air he breathes may be 
ſtrongly im with the 1 ients. Nea 


is grown cool enough, put it into a horſe-hair or cloſe 
like thoſe the hackney coachmen uſe for feeding their horſes 
on their ſtands in London; draw the bag ove the horſe's noſe 
and tie it over his head. 


the ome manner — <0 have. another ready to a hotin 

repeat the proceſs fix or eight times tlie 

N il d 8 — — ny cum en 
— IS In FOE 

lication , and it will generally prove 
— frm, Sir, your conſtant feader, 


Norwich, July 3 ene ann Ahn. 
| 2 Das INE Ax. V. 
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AxT. V. On thecauſe of the Rot in Step. 


ASyour e is evidently deſigned to convey the moſt 
uſeful and general information to the farmer, I wiſh to 
contribute my mite towards it ; and therefore ſend you a few , 
obſervations on the cauſe of the rot in ſheep. What I offer 

ou on the ſubjeR, are the ſentiments of one of the beſt 
2 moſt accurate farmers in this kingdom; being the reſult 


ſervation, and founded on experiment. He is very 
pr bang may rn attention, that the rot ber nn not 1 
to lands natu 22 


y low and wet, (as has 
ned) but ſolely to floods. He thinks that e young 
which riſes in conſequence of a flood, is of ſo fla 2 
that it occaſions this complaint. But whether right or not, in 
the latter idea, ftill he is clear as to the fat, that floods, in 
"He bas frequently profiſcd che moſt cur 
e has moſt curious experiment 
chm, 37” Ap the rot in ſheep; when particular par- 
cels of his beſt bred ſheep are paſt ſervice he fats them for 
the butcher; and in order to be certain that they ſhall be kil- 
led, and not go into ocher hands, he rajs them before he ſells, 
which from experience he can do at pleaſure. 
It is only to flow a or meadow in ſummer, and it in- 
22 the ſheep that feed on it the ſucceeding autumn. 
e middle of May, water flowing over will cer- 
tainly have this effe&, whatever be the foil; he bas ated thus 
with ſeveral of his fields, which without that management 
would never affeRt a ſheep in the leaſt : The water may flow 


all winter, and even to the end of 3 If alter then crme, 
ei et ages — gant which 
riſes in wet land, nor wet from 


heavy rains, will oe te G Aae the ue ws ; but, 
on the contrary, wherever the dryeſt land has been flowed in 
the ſummer months, this e & has always followed. 


William Jounson. 


gladtoinſert thing chat tend to elu- 
— — — Ao to oc- 


ale te views = hgh. Tank Mw ole bon pa what 
' are we'to fayy | | : 
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ArT. VI. A Curious Account of Bees. his iter from Drs 
Simmons to Dr. Duncan. 


{From the Mzpicat CouMEnTARIes, a Work lately publiſhed by 
— of Phyficians at Edinburgh.] 
Py to the German Spa laſt year, I viſited the 
of the ei dominican convent at Louvain, who is fa- 
mous for his {kill in the management of bees. This ingeni- 
ous friar, who is every day making ſome curious 


experiments 
on this ſubjeQ, has 1 that the pure honey we have 
been uſed to procure from Narbonne, Spain, and 2 is 


to be met with in every country. It is 
the bees after gentle ſhowers, an when the 22 _ 
8 ions in the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands) are covered with honey - dev, he never fails to find it in 
the hive, and then he cuts out the part of the comb in which 
it is depolited. The bad effects of the honey dew are well 
known to my countrymen, the hop-planters'in' Kent. The 
good Domiaican goes ſo-far as to ſappoſe that theſe bad effeQts 
would be prevented in ſome , were the farmers and la- 
bouring people to be more tous abont the preſervation 
and increaſe of bees. They are fo 4 — to in the 
low countries, that a certain farmer near Louvain ſells a thou - 
ſand ſtocks ev , at-nine-eſcalins each (about five ſuil - 


in bis geen, great number of hives 
management, 
pleaſes, and at any time of 

the year. When » colony he diſtri- 

butes the bees into different hives, and now and then he finds 


it neceſſary to collett the bees of the ſeveral hives into one. 


as de is ible 


He had been however, the day before I viſued 
him, in one of his experiments; for having deprived a hive 
of its queen, the whole had 10 another hive, 


and a battle had enſued, in which all the had been 
killed, I was not without. my fears when I approached fo 
great a 2 2 a be 
in ſafety, if I could carefully keep'my mouth ſhut, and breathe 
diy chrough my noſtrils only. In this, he ſaid, con- 
whole ſecret of apps — 0. and in this way 


turns up his hives with ern, and even/cuts ous 
_ the comb we Coker} bees are at work. This is a curi- 
ous fat; 5 that the breach ſhould be diſa- 


- © 
* 


Axr. vn. 
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Arr. VII. On the Culttvation of Potatoes on the ſandy ſoil 


near Doncaſter. 
ExXPERIMENT I, 


1767, Anthony Wharton, Eſq; of Carr-Houſe, planted 
two acres of 'the beſt ſandy ſoil with potatoes, after a third 
crop of corn, in rows equally diſtant, two feet aſunder. The 

was manured for them with twelve loads of rotten 
«| rb a forkfull at each hole. The produce was 
242 buſhels per acre, which at the price of three-pence a 
k amounted to twelve pounds per acre. After them cab- 
Err planted, and the crop proved very fine. 
XP. II. In 1768, two acres more of were 
Planted, the management and produce were exactly the ſame 
as before. 
Exe. III. In 1769, four acres and a half were planted 
on the ſame ſoil, and managed in the ſame manner. The 
produce N buſhels per acre, or 1g]. | 
Exe. IV. In 1770, he had ſeveral pieces in various diſ- 
tances, from, two feet fix inches to three feet fix inches. I 
ſound them all as clean as a garden, and as fine luxuriant a 
growth as I remember to have ſeen; they yielded from 15l. 


to 23]: per acre. | 
chiefly to the feed- 


All theſe crops Mr. Wharton has 
ing of ſwine, which he fattens with them. He generally boils 
them, and ſometimes mixes them with barley meal; half a 


k of which he puts to fix gag Be danny 
P The k is good; being fat and firm as any o- 


ther. He alſo finds potatoes of great uſe in half fattening ba- 
con hogs, to prepare them for peaſe and beans. In theſe 
plications the value of the potatoes is four-pence a 1 
whereas only three · pence is reckoned in the above — 
as a market price. BR . 

Mr. Wharton's method of cultivating potatoes is as follows: 
The land is three or four ww ed. _ — {ww 
; is put in theſe holes, 

u. The feſt is — the 


% 
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and is a very great ſaving. The average 
20l. per acre at ſour · pence the peck, and the expences of the 
crop are as follows; "ne L. 8. D. 

Rent and Town charges of an acre, 2 10 
Ten buſtiels of potatoes for planting, o 13 
Twelve loads of manure, (on to the land) at 66. 3 14 
Planting and ſlicing, — — 

Three ploughings, 


D 

— 

© 
000000 @m 0 


One harrowing, — — 0 1 
Three horſe-hoeing s, — 0 5 
Three hand - hoeings and weeding, — 0 7 
Talking up and carrying home, 9 


D Mi Total of Expences £. 9 10 
— — —ͤ— . 2 
t of ten pounds ten ſhilli tapes wort acre to 
planter. This ſhews how — this 2 deſerves 
attention on rich ſands, and the light arable of a farm, where 
they will always produce admirable crops.  ' © 
"LDF A YorK8niRE FARMER. 
Mr, Wharton's method of plantin; only is not peculiar to 
bib and wo think vo fo grod 6 4268 ads vs HF gate. 


toes in 2 hole as the encreaſe ſeveral more than pay 
for the fi extra waſte of the ſo uſed—and fingle eyes 
often fail, rotied by froſt rain, t. or deſtroyed by t. We 
wiſh to refer our readers back to page 66 in the March I 
of this year.] g , f N | d > Bis * 


er Vun. On the'Culture of Carrote. 
. eee eee 
N anſwer to your enquiry reſpeRing the cultivation of car- 
L rots on rich ſandy lands, I dünk I cannot communicate any 
thing more intereſting than the following letter ſent to the So- 
ciety of * lor the county of Nottingham and Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, in the year 1770, by a gantleman farmer 
of great experience near Doncaſter. It 1s full and explicit on 
that head, and will, I doubt not, afford your readers much ſa- 
tisfattion. * I am, Sir, your ſincere well-wiſher, | 

To the Society of AGRICULTURE, &c. 
GCrariLewen, E 207 

In conſequence of your offer of a premium for the greateſt 
quantity 2 any quantity of land ä 


luce amounts to 


. 
bl 
* 
4 
* 


; 
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than two acres, I was deſirous of becoming a candidate; and, 
ambitious of being a ſucceſsful one, ſpared no pains or ex- 
pence to obtain this honourable prize. 
e 
been wi memory: 4 gam, but 
_ dete to ſand, and remarkably full of twitch 
ving fixed. on this land for my carrots, I toak the 


of managing it. 


* 


ing mb the occupation of a tenant, and I could not come 
into polleſſion of it till the 


bad it 


1gth of February, 15 when - 
ed; hut, the ſeaſon not permitti 
the fo I carried them all off the ground. cove gh # > 
it for the firſt time, with the trenching ”_ . inches 
n could from 
twitch graſs. The ſecond ploughing inches decp; 
ati ms the fame depth; and the fourth time with a com: 


N Breda the geld with ſeeds in dritle.es dom foo 


diſtance; the other balf broadcaſt, and the later, when came up 
1 hoed into drills of the ſame diſtance, and thinned the car- 


xots in the drills to eight inches diſtance from each other. 
The twitch gras, by theſe different nm 
fall pi gr. by hel ſera 2 


2 Ao 1 —— te choak the camotg. 


apo 
expence in weedi 

5 Pat Foe robe au ee 

n in in November; and ten ton and a —4 


being cleaned, and laid up eien 

S 
carrots t carrots were 

to à cinder before we Precht Pot res one 


loſer by Ws exp. 
The obſervatio F from the above experi- 

ment are, Pirſt. That a the td be fown with ee rol 
dea dead fallow. 

r "hat i houl at be fem er v th 


Bhi Tin, rde cr crop, when gathered. 


Nun 4 are laid benen and or 


Dies at all, 1 bing 


CT rr occaſion of the carrots 
otherwiſe have 
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22 — — ſowing thein in drilla; 
ſor . and tetuia the oil 
— i elk 


 T xm, Gentlemen, your very hutble Ser. 


J. S 

Nase wy dhe g Dd the prod be 
— — x ale a, will generally pay 

ber ey req great care in and never cn Ge 

'Obje&ions to remaini * 

are, iſt, The loſs of the land, as came will make a good . 

"IF n 


— äwamä— 1 


'di 
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CT 


and Taq ring at 
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Aux. XIII. On the Montes Apt i Nel 
M. —— bac Ar- 


— — — enaig wpre 


— — as entertainchent tio 
Yourialanionuf ene 


. SE large, and the rents low, for the far 
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des chic, Bane SIN che country belongs to 
— whobdume Sade — their tenants rents, 


and others are ſu 2 taken moderate fines. From 
theſe, — have ravfed hrge fortunes, and 
bid fait to become poſſeſſors of the whole country.* 
The farms run from go to gool, a,year,t for which ſums 
they hve # great quan of lad. land. It as very difficult to diſ- 


cover the 1 1 A 
ſecret of it: god reaſon evi 

are. — per acre. — 
farms under a modern hett are rented it 108. and upwagds per 


acre, but they are not very comme 
a ncipal al farm 75 r. Curtis of 2 


acres; M. — as much; Mr 


— 4 of Maſſi ene 

Glover's, of Creek and Barwick, and Mr. Savary z, o at Sa 

derſione, each 1 1bo acres. . Cultivation in all its branches 

carried on by thele men and many others in — 

3 ve- bet. marling is the- ion of their 
lay about 100 Boedo an acre, 'which coſt 

wry any rem ag to reckon the 

ks. > gre 12 


Cos "of Trail Rs . eb ae P hari ac 
turnips; third. nd. Bas 


= — ourth, la down with 2 


2 N or Fold 
bang: ho 1 . ba "on 


4 — Lane N 5 
a medium four 


ley Land fifteen * 
and a half of ſoſt cbt. The 
wilt appear from the 
viz 10 dcres"of wither corh; 75 
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+76) 3453 7:1 l n * es N * ids On 278 £7 
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Id reſpec. 


© river, by | 


Ir miles its E, overgrown with therns, briars, as 
rubbilh, whalk he te ſons of theſorelt lem 4 
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) unprofitable waſtes.- The benefit that would reſuſt 
| age Fay this ſort reduced 222 
belief. Numbers of poor people would work in 
winter (the moſt dreary time of the in i 
ning, &c. and that violation of the laws, which 
gence oſten excites, would be in a great me 
vented. - Hence the poor rates, which are 


. 
* 


nate 
on their mother country, to what an alarming ſtate 
be reduced! gong ane as our naval fone having hitherto 
been from thence. And who can foreſee what the 
efforts of a: and will 
fear they are on the ſtrong 
unnatural enmity to the parent ſtate? 


ed that a wodbd is felled, and the 
— or: ga — but grocally . 
ſew Dutch elms, 


1 by Neis makes 

Dan is why he is making ſuch i 
felling bis woods and planting none in their. ſtead, 
35 as common as the pernicious praftice! « 
* ſhould I be at the troubl and expence of 
©: Never come to perfetion in my ti 
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— may with as much propriety ſay, why thauld 1 cate 
and toil,” but and take my pleaſure, as the com 1 
am poſſeſſed 2 — as as 1 rag bf 
makes me naturally allude to the eee 
giving you co or three ſtanzas upon the ocrafion: 
Oh! think of Rome' $ 7 tj ke it conſe, 
e armies where they went 
And truly conquer'd all = weſtern — 
Till vealch ſuperfluous brought fell lux 
| ce came corruption, that accurſed ip . 
Thence: that abundance, which in war PP 
Their arms inſeebled, and deprav'd their mind; 
Indolence ſprung, and ſoon they hated toil 1 
Nor'thowght of war, nor tilbd t e fertile ſoil 1 
Hence Rome decay d, und e en its ſlaves acijuir d 
Reel world admir d. 


N this, but ſhall fay, tha ſoch abſurd. 
them th 1 rr 
— S 


i.” an eſlate were be b . * pladiaticns of 2 
upon it;und the land on which they grew fit'for ns; — 
paſe, would they be accounted lu on the purchaſe? 
not; on the contrary, they would greatly inhanee the Wer 
it. And no let me obſerve, that -1nſtead of tlie "very com- 
mon meky@Þdf making he ey with takes, See. I would ad- 
vlſe them tude more tate in the pticked or bruth- 
way, is to 2 drm left; us the 


cutting young and thrivi "of 
it. . of ih Mind, — 


N "ſeri li rho 
” re. 
5 
and natural very ns lt 
it night Goutnſ to the end of time, and? the com- 
bined bined foros Lell the maritime powers in bpe if it oy” 
timber fo far as upon an emergency full 
mus Lpower, bee — 
ntain n * 1 27 R and 
90 111 tc 20" Mi * Le il 


ein "oF. 2 7 — rt 8 * 40 
= OUT 


tha, of whe dev qu, pot Dit Tr: 3 pang 
— 


n never likely to enjo 
ig hw 5 1 ko vl replied, tf 6 1 Ee = 
"Olyſies comes home. application i obvibus, and 


for both old and young.” 
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n ys enki Go 
envy, or ſelf-love, 3 

Ra N 


. ſuch a reduced 
ge me 3 a — pers — 


life would be inhanced, — ſrom the abſolute neceſſity of (high 
i 
our ſhipping trade; . 
2 and either « pry is, gr be dane egen by our 
("A under e Fate, W K. ed ts 
tung. 
grounds w A Ridge Fwy bee ve may 
nearly ſpeak of thrs as Poße Tot Viess | 
" i i ps. 
„Wega io dame culture, not the ſoil” 
For I confeſs L Kuren know any Und, excer the moſt fte- 
rit mcots and ſonic places by the fea fide, bu 
timber of ſome fart, and: 
len ip buſbend 0 
| — | cart. bottang,. Nc. Whether. 


— n, 
the willow 14 


this 


— gil pri tn, 


* ton not to pay any 
e _ - 
. —— Tal os arne, derer elk 


02 vi! 1 Gang! ung us logs & to! it 1:1 


ern of WD. 


ace equiliy:woll convinced of 
— Robe: will excuſe us, the great 
Notwithſtanding the 
LD Eh Bis 
at timber in En 


e abeve 
wodds are cut down, &c;" 


wee a Vas 


4 wilbudt nnd 
rn 3 Ho 
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ART. XIII. Eu the Plate the T bree-Shared | 
Hp Eotrox of the anus“ 5 MAGAZINE... 


gon, May gr. 
[is ſent you plan of a plngh with three Ne which 
in 
when in tilth, 


vented ] „ and ground, 

ich has 2 vice ol plov hed av then har- 

rowed. I have tried it with ſucceſs years, to prove 
the uſe of it, before. I recommended it to the publick; in which 
Sr r. with 4275 have 
nt it in my ne t is particularly u when 
tu have ma, to run the ground N ploughs three 
ak day; I have alſo found arof. —_— Lc 

to tun over the faſlows with, before 


in its way, R 1 ſent this three-ſhared: - 
— the Bervnd. 1 — 
in it 6 
ande veig farmer had one made by mine laſtyear, - 
- Fig: 7, is a:contrivance of mine out of an old ſcythe ſor a 
boy to cut thiſtles with, as ſafer than a real ſcythe; my · ſhep- 
herd ales the: fame. to cut thiſtles aſter his flock. I + ans 
at the fame time to the Society of Arte, K. 1g oO! 
5: kh, - fon: Lo PIO 


14 L105 


hs 


Feer Inches | 
Tg. 9 Breadth of K Fn . 
* Fed. B to „ The bolſter L's let 
From D to E 2 bread 
Bearn's breadih a . 
| Its thickneſs on the 
'* FomCwWF' ö 
— RA. 1 Ag 
rom 8 ATTY 
at M, andert the ale 3 comes the 
beam, where it is faſtened at by-w key ifexril to hold 


the bolſter ſecurely tothe >the ſpindle pin, which 
holds the wheels on, goes quite through the middle of the 
bolſter, and therefore prevema the pig from going — ac 

which is the reaſon of it being; placed. on the | 
— —— ſoot eight inches. 


Fig- a. from AtoB- 2 2 Bom d %% | 4 9 


From C to Db 10 r 8 N 
er d 10 1 CT 


een Inch. 


._C - 


CORSA UN 
GY | bl 


% 


WW" 5 #a4q 


We; An, emen e 


* 6 
— 


Cu HINDEs New-invented threeShardl Ploush. 
ala. naa Hitchin in Hertjordrhi rc . 


Fig. ta. Cow AGB From wh. 
A io B—A to B. all alike From B to C 

75 537 le 
« 5. A pin 1 inches If. 7. to 
* From B to C- 


_ _ : 
- ROBERT HINDE. 


Ch. 
a. 


'Azr. XIV. Direction: for the Kitchen Garden i in 04 


of ibis month the weather is generally hot 
Fx Fo wo that wateri ng is ſtill neceſſary; but towards the 
latter end we have — froty ts: We may water 
in the evenings till the 15th; and after if neceſſary, the 
morning is to be preferred for that work, for fear of froſt. 
The firſt week in this month ſow a ſecond crop of cauli- 


=> == 52, 
vw w rf 


flowers to land the winter, leſt the firſt ſhould run to ſeed, 


which they will be apt to do if we have an ſeaſon till 
Chriſtmas, or the ground be light, and lie in a bottom; eſpe - 
rially near the ſea, it is right to provide againſt ſuch common 
accidents. ' Sow raddiſhes, coleworts onions, let- 
tuce, chervil, corn · ſallad, and ſpinach, for winter uſe. 
Break off the ſtems of ſuch 79 have done blowing. 
Sow ereſſes alſo to ſtand the winter; they will heighten the 
taſte'of thoſe ſallads that are gathered off hot-beds in Decem- 
ber and January. Tranſplant Dutch 1 
to ſtand the winter; . 

Give freſh earth to anching cellery 
to raiſe the earth about it ll ieis fit fav uſe. 

Gather: ſeeds, deſtroy weeds and in, 4e. as direfted 
3 rt of this month, flip and plant 

the part is mon aromatic 
. herbs, as , thyme; byſſop, roſemary, marjoram, &c. and 
cut down ene vithio three or four 
inches of the 
Till che tenth of this Abbt you may ſow turnips n. 


continue 


open field, eſpecially 'in' rich ſoils; for theſe roots are not 


— 
in ps 


& 
* 'S 


table in the but — ooh all light ſoils. 
93 + for dl che nech. 92 
3 fifteen days ſooner than in the 
round London; in inland places, where the land is 


Ffs ſtrong 
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: 
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5 
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tity of round the roots with the 
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ent the fun and wind from 
the trouble and expence 


L 
SET: 
I Kerri 


i 


1 


"+1 
e 


, ö — . of our , be me Ig | * 
2 eee; * 
In making the choice of trees for an orchard; foul 
them from a foil fimilar to that inwhich they arg to 
; for if you have them from a 

yau plant them be but igdif. 


ferent, they will not thrive well, the firſt fi 
raiſed, in a rich ſoil, when 
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being mmporet they pever woke ſo good progreſs as young 
ones, and uch ſooder. 

1 lanted out, uire no other pruning than 
to cut out the dead hes, and h as crols.cach other fo 


tally to cherries and ſtone fruit, which will gum prodigi- 
— decay in thoſe places where they are cut; and ap- 
ples and pears leſs tender in their nature, will throw out 
a greater quantity of ſide · branches, which fill the heads of the 
trees with weak lboou whenever their branches are ſhortened. 
AN, that *I pruning the fruit is cut off, which, 


—_ e 
— 


It perhax 
allow ſo much d 


ſeem 


— tha trees are grown up — will produce a 
r quantity of fruit than twice the number planted 


| annual be raiſed on the ſpot, 
there is, in . 4 57 ; ot 


Fer a family only, it is bardly worth while to plant an or- 


bs lines 6, Furey, ar L d 
will afford n 


ally if the 5 * 
. if uired, an avenue of ap — 2 | 

extended 7 1 N. a large which will render it p 

tity of fruit. In France, fruit —.— 


— — the uſe of trayellers, aud add 
much to the beauty of the public *. while they adminiſter 


Aa. XVI. | Diſſes o Cons, contiduck. By Cann 
Pee 'the Cleaning. © ' 


nie! 


T= Cleaning or Placenta, after the exp ulſion of * calf, 
ill ſometimes remain behind too r adherfng 
| © the womb or 1 it, and in de uon the 


% 
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cow is unable, by the unaſſiſtedeFforts of nature, to 6xpel the 
offending bunthen; and alttivagh I declare againſt all violence, 


means are not only — — neceſſary, not 


2 and, if more cordial remedies are wanted, grains 


uors; ſuch as water- yes. anay 
7 int of — piar beer. The forms of. 
exhibition are, take half a — boil in a quart 
of milk gemly nn U need 
be, ropeg ae doe in four hours. | en 
Take Fenugreek ſeeds, one ounce, | 
* ' Cammin ſeeds, 

1 e 
OT om — | 
Let the wholte ir powder be given in a pint 6 
e for-dſe öde repeated i bar houn, if ther be oc 


- £3 "1:19 625 
—— 
4 1 (1% 


14 tit Amr ui. yn Bog 5 N. 8 


tov 301.0 2c 
res pouride and; 2 half of he- 
he ele 1 * let i it 2 


104 ena OY 
e 


A. XVIII. fare — 1 


$, {otherwiſe known by the name of” Cliver} 
mot inveterate ſcurvy. A correſpondent 
his own ience, and the experience of 
a great — of perſons in the neighbourhood of Bow, that 


OO It was firſt introduced chevy by' 


r | 
Es 6s, 


ny has lately deen made of the amazing powers i | 


= * 


* 
. 
wum — — r 9 4.4 — — 
1 8 __ = «ho * 1 * 12 


„ w. Fan eee 


mad, in che ſerviee of 22 m Old ſord, tlie- paints of 

whoſe: hands wene ſo violently aſſſicbed with ſonea that be 
told her miſſre ſa ſhe muſt 3 2 
winch, pm enquiry, was found juice of e 
the uſe of which ſhe un ſdon curede aud — 


9 —r — 
in / his — — — — 
892 hold himſelf ineacuſeable beſee Grad, and to 
his fellow-creatures, if hei th yo gate — 
diſcovery.” We mult add, that n is the in to 
plant in the higheſd perſeiti perſeſtion; that a ten- cuplal 


———— is to 2 — 1 mig che; 


e 22 for ad: R — 
F EI. — foe 


den at l foafonerringia 
oh wo 


are | 
iheyh Eat 4 — * 


e but they w in not cu 
e 


ths ol are 
bee the 


e c Ds Ts, e 1 


into new channels. 


— ach. 
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To the Gratlemes of the Counties of SOMERSET, GuoegsTaR, Wits, 
Dessen gaser; ee | 
2 5 e og at 
to in monk 
Hudable in its „ and merits public = 
> means are adapted to the Faaker of bo ble zn 
d. The — bt to thoſe arts on which the ee 
depen 


a nation un honourable and * un- 
Arran ; 3nd a Guts 5 incumbent an thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of afl aud eki 


iſties Nor is this a duty whi 
requires 2 facrifice of intereſt; for whatever tends to increaſe the 2 


neral pep rn, ſolid and permanent 


—_ of in 

It is a m verified perience of all alt civilized watiots, 

that IDS) 7 52 not ſb end - 
> 5 ee 5 of i 2 — r 

| went of ofeful #31; 3. 5 eden 'of 


ea 


, woe eniſhing allo 
"art though bigtly uſeful, as 
y tended Ps reſcue us py Sins = 1 As 
tional 1 800 e Gen ts, are, ow 4 Br 

ſource) the 


in thoſe d gene 
e 
ic C 
*. aso bf thi this 
ſpirited gentlemen in Laa 
to render effential' C 


"Vo. I. * * tice 2 


part of the comm]Unifyj abuh- 


* well as 
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ut of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and the 
arts ang {Ciences. - Pecuniary and honprary premiums have 
been given to- th diligent and ingenious, who have excelled in the 
various departments of huſbandry, in planting, in uſeful manufac- 
2 and in the moſt curious ſpecimens of art. ' From 2 laud - 
Adle, x * 150 'm ve re- 
* ay wells  Imſtigurions, [many falarary effefts 


A in — has been excited, i generous emulation 


ch mauy valdable diſcoveries have been 


„ bat L encouraemdnt it 
n | wrovements in huſband 
Ecke large and 


cultiy 


* 1 


Aer of the earth 


dyement, and fur the introducing 
dry. Planting, A e arti- 


— 
- cb kinds of 


1; 


4 


- 
of - - * 
44 


4 


my 
* 
„ 
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ties ſo conſiderable, ſurely a for ſo honouruble and adran- 
tageous an inſtitution cannot fail of — with ſome regurd. Un- 


der this , a well-meaning individual, who wiſhes to promote 1 
the good of his country to the ul of ts abilities, is encours to 


ſolicit the attention of ingenious and public · ſpirĩted Genie meh, 
inhabitants of the counties and city above - mentioned, and alſo theſe 
who octaſionally reſort to the latter from more diſtant parts, not doubt - 


ing but they will ſee the importance of the het, in proportion as | 401 


be pleaſed to conſid 
Wn wr = opinion and/advice of ome ef. 


alſo by the concurri — 
enious — be now s to inform them, that there ia 
—_ contemplation for the the ſpeedy eſtabliſment of an 

&c. Society, in this city, and that the outlines of 2 


tan, fe. Society, in thi city, had hr ch — > 
b and place of 


£4 * 4 
* 


8. 


a © 


general 
meet 
a e of whichwil "4 
in the : 8 tan — 2 * ”y 
With men of and liberal minds, he knows is Ph 
for + freedom he hastaken, an 2 ee to. 
conclude : he therefore, without apc 42 that __.. 
ſuch” public-ſpirited Gentlemen as ſhall be ſo lan- 
dable an eſtabliſhment with their — lo will c: to com- 27x 
municate prion SE oy they may 
» that form ſome opinian — wit Jy 
nar Abs bg ely'to. be attended with ſucceſs. 2, 5 
*. , e,. .. .EDMUND.R AC 2 
A D 36 TEL hy EE 4 8 en 


I 5 Fa FS _ a 1 * wr" II 8 * 4 
* * 


f ACN ARTICLE xx. 1 - 7 . 
. Mr. SYLVAn, . 1 
HE lowing recipe for preventing in nen, N 


well known, yer mat pattiogs i wa univerſally as its utility may re- 

quire, 2 by tbaſe 22 on may oblige to 

_ attend in nog rs or ſick © beg to ap inſert it in 
our nex gazine. Ke, > our- 

Vin egar, from four Thieves who were ordered 

— when the pla 

_ ducing this receipt, — 

ceived free wee pardons. 


2 þ- 


EY 6 
but upon 
9 perienced, they! de &e 


<4 7 C42 


Sh erxnreys. 
The FOUR THIEVES ne : 


Tha fe, be ings ark. 

them in a ite - 3 
22 tone 23 you „ and fet ix d . 
or near the fire for thin Grain it thtougu a YafneF, 
battle i it.: To 4 * 4 907 * of _ caniplhare, cork it . E 
and it wilt keep. 775 years. ix rot ere mouth, rab your 
temples and your Joids every day Ne litt en 
you go into the air, and ca os bo. bun a ge af aus in the fame, 
and apply i 1 your'noſe w . or pero that a 


feed. 
: I 8 2 | ART. 


* 
. 
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| "vc; n ARTICLE XXI. 


HE e Am, Manufactures, and 
Tt ones, pete ft paw to beſtow the fol 


— Planting and Hujbandey. - 
ebe For ſetting or ſowing the of hand, 
bes roy ene ie of i te, 
| 1775; or the 
| | . tually, in order to raiſe timber the old medal, * 
| Ceri ificares to be prodvced to the 


on or before the firſt Tueſ- - 
day in November; 177 of he ſettin es Boch n 
canduulons. not leſs than fix buſhets of acorm on a 
Por the greateſt- q of land, e 
with acorns, y to,the above conditions ; the er medal 
1 55 7 EET 1 8 6 i Ate. 
. preſerving 
| en — 


2 no} leſs thay two. acres; the Glver 


n y to the above conditions 
8 l 85 nut 


fats at leaſt on each acre) 
muſt be delivered 16 the Society, on or before y in No- 


vember, 122. , 
ELM. For 2 the qumber. of the ie Engl im Elm, not leſs 
ith than 1000, bet worn the l une, 22 2 of June, 
| 8 for the ef he gal we TY and ing the-fnae, in order 


For g 


97 $003 the fer: * 
an 1 


he pr N ws 1 


— at * 


number of that 7 com 


. no 


2 For 
Jute, 1 20 
che he ny cog ed 


For 


* 
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For the next greate® nunber, not fewer than 3000; the Glver medal. 
Certificates io be produced on or before the laſt Tueſday in Nov. 1778. 


gold medal 


on or before the laſt Tueſday in Jan. 1778. 
The fame premiums are extended to the planting Spruce Firs, at a 
diſtance dat mare than three fest, to the year 1778. 
Cenificates to be produced the firſt Tueſday in January, 1779. 


For 
C 
The lik 


* 


The like iv 
ing out Lirch Trees, between the 
of June, 1779.—— Certificates to | 
Tu in November, 177 

like iums wil bo fern on the ſame conditions for plantin 
out Larch Trees, between the of Jpve, 2 
to be produced on or before the laſt Tueſday in November, 1780. 


_ UTILITY or LARCH. 10 tos-perion whe ſhall fend in the moſt 

account, verißed by experiments, of the Utility of Lareh 

rees, for the various purpoſes of timber; the gold medal, or 30. 

The accounts to be produeed on or before the tecond Tueſday in De- 
cember, 1782. | 

NORFOLK WILLOW. For the 

than fax, planted in the year 177, wi 


* 
- 


{ nomber of acres, not leſs 
Norfolk Wiltows; the number 


of cuttings to be at leaſt 1000 on each acre, — = 
er- 


1 
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—— Certihcates to be produced en or before the laſt in Decem- 
ber, 1778, of the ſai . growing 
„ or 30l. | 

OCCIBENTAL PLANE TREES. For the greateſt quantity of 
land, not lefs than two acres, planted with Occidental Plane Trees, in 
the year 1777, not leſs than 500 on each. acre, proper fenced and ſe- 
cured. Certificates to be produced on or before the . Tueſday in 
n and that the trees were then 
growing ; the gold med 

L Occiden- 
tal Plane Trees, planted in the years 2778, or —— to 
be produced on or before the laſt Tueſday in December of each ear. 

UPLAND OR RED WILLOW. For the greateſt number of 
8 planted in the year 1977, with Upland or Red Wil- 

— y fenced and ſecured, the number of plants an each ace to 
rr 
— 2 1777 the gold medal, or 30. 

ASH. For planting the greateſt number of acres, not lefs n 
1 1777, with Aſh for Timber; the plants to be at: leaſt two 
years old, properly ſecured and fenced j the gold medal, or zol. 

For the next greateſt number of acres, not lech than four the fler 
meda}, or 20l we Cunt 1 —¹¹ ] —]————— 
Tueſday in March, 1778. 

The fame premiums are extended to the years Puke wi 

3 OR PO POPLAR.“ For planting in the year 2 25 

ateſt number, not leſs than 1000, of the Lombardy P 
Po! ar, roperly fenced and ſecured, for raifing timber; 
r oy or H the ſecond T. 
— 1777. 


The ſame premium is extended to the b | 
be produced on or before the ſecond T y in November, %s. 


TREES yoo > USE WHEN EXPOSED ro THE WEATHER. 
ſhall ſend the moſt account verified by ex- 


| yu” þ 411 Willow; Black Poplary '$panifh 'Cheſrar ; Aer ; ur a 
Lombardy Poplar ; the gold medal, or 20. The'zccounts'ts' be pro- . 
duced on or before the ſecond Tueſday i in December, 17. * 

PLANTING BOGGY OR MORASSY $OILS;” For zn account 
of the beſt ſet of experiments ſent by the L or his repreſenrarive 
to aſcertain the comparative a Porter, planting or morn 
foils, with White Poplar, Black Popl Lombardy ar, and Wir- 
low ; the gold medal. 

It is required, that not tefs thas half an acre- be planted with each, 
and the plants to be not more than four feet aſunder. 

Tt is alfo required, that the pluntation ſtand fourteen years, at the end 
of which to be all cut down-and meaſured, or accurately meafuredt 
nanding. and certificates of the-meaſure and value, and that the who 
in properly. fenced and ſecured, to be produced on or before the firit 
Tueſday in January, 1792. 

828 2 2 the . the nen if ie 
to . igty, between the times tin claiming the . 
will be thaukfully received. Roms The 1 


This tree is called by ſome the Pine Poplar, 
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is two years further. Certificates to 


* ſane premium is extended 
be produced on or before the firſt Tueſday in January, 1793, and 1794- 
TRANSPLANFING WHEAT. For the beſt account of a ſet of 


rr. 
—ů — = nr 


Wheat ay 


D 17783 the gold 
e ; the nies 
q grain, and expence 
11 — — Pe. acne ly 3 and that theſe experiments be 


made in the 
It has been hinted, that when a crop of Wheat has bee injured by the 
r roots from thoſe parts of the 
field Tad de . they ſtand t may be attended with advantage. 
If an experiment of he kinds — it is required that a com 
tive trial be alſo made, by ſowing and hoeing in grain on part the 
ſpots ſo injured. 
| CULTURE OF WHEAT. Fas the beſt — 
Dee — 
it in the common 0 z or it in rows, 
hand- boeing the intervala; e. or 20l. - 
lt is defired that the diftance between the rows may not exceed eleven 
inches, and that au account of the nature and ition of the land 2 
which the experiments are made, together with an account of the 
9838 produced to the ſociety on or before the. firſt Tueſday im 
arch, 1778. 
| The ſame premium is extended one year further. 


FOR ASCERT AINING DIST ANCES OF ROWS IN DRILLING 
HUSBANDRY. For an account of the beſt ſet of experiments, to aſ- 
certain the ive diftances of the rows, which will be moſt advan- 
tageous in the drill culture of any of the ſeveral kinds of Grain, Pulſe, 

and Tang pc with ha deſcription of the hocing inſtruments employed in the 
the gold. wed 1 nareaynn bs he Fired in on gr before 

2 feſt K Tos day in December, 1777. b 

. QUANTITY OF CORN. TO BE SOWN, t an account of the 
beſt” ſet of expetiments made to determine the maſt proper quantity of 

Corn of any kind, to be ſown in broad - caſt, on an acre of land, accord- 
ing to the different quaiities of ſoil; i? be = 1. on or before the firſt 

T veſday in February, 1779; the old al 

It 3s required that the perſon e aiming 72 ium, do give an ac- 
count at what the land was manured ; of the kind and quantity of 
the manure laid on each acre; as alſo, when the land was laſt under a 
ſummer fallow, and at what time the corn was ſown, ar and the quantity of 
1 ANrrry OF WHEAT. To the perſon who ſhall raiſe the 
Kee: et quantity of Wheat, per acre,” on not lefs 1 885 one acre of land; 
2 medal or 201 ertificates'6f the exact produce, and an ac- 
the ſoil, preparation, and culture ; to be produced on or before | 

in Deceiiber, 1777.—No claim for leſs than five quarters | 


— 5 5 


BARLEY, OA $, and PEAS. The ſame premium will be given on | 
arp: E. mie like e onditions of he greateſt quantity, F v 


4 Ae Noc left 5 — Tel Burley tow A 
1 quarters ks,. ers. | 
© Five We of Peaſe, * | 


Ny! Wy 4, 10 QUAN- 


1229197 Or AU. 


. ROOD PS * * x l 
{ 125 8 
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 QUANTIT'Y OF BEANS. Te the perſon who ſhall raiſe the great - 
228 — of Beans, being not Jeſs them eight quarters on one acre of 
hand, the gold medal, or x51.—Certificates of the exaft produce, with 


an account of the foil, culture, and ; and that the 
beans were ceapet, and meaſured in; the field the ſame day to 
be _ ae , De, 2797 - 


ſame-premiiin is continued to 1778. | | 
QUANTITY" OF WHEAT. To the perfect” who Wall raiſe the 
Sn ty of cleun Whent, per ncte, not Jeſs than one acre of 
he gold — or 20l. Certificates, with an nectunt of the 

— em rure, and „and that the Wheat was reaped, 
whrethed, and wickfared in the the ame da 1 
before the firſt Tweſdlay in December, 1778. Teo claim for Tels than 
Bee quarters wilt be united. 

BARLEY - Ae _ 7— ſame priiniuin will be gi- 
ven tions 

1 
"Bight quarters 
| - Fiee quaiters of Fla,” | 

CULTIVATING TURNIPS AMONG BEANS, ber; an account 
of the beſt 1 ＋ made to determine the advantages arifing from 
cultivati Beans, either in the drill or broad - caſt way, 


on at lea S ; to be Gcliveted on or before the firſt Tueſday 
in Noventber, 17% 3 the medal. 


res the next greateſt quantity of land, five acres 
at leaſt ; the filver medal. þ 


"The 


expect to receive à particular account vf the mana 
e Ne he Beans, 'ro the last rimt of 
er cukivating the turui an acconnt of the quamzity of land, 
Preduce, the ſoil, the ae and the method, and — Cette hem off 
The Society have received fatisfaFory accounts that Turnipꝭ have been 
drilled between horſe-hoed Beans, and own inthe broad-caft way among 
planted Beans to great advantage. . 


| I 8. Ph che beſt veep of experi ine the 
tages of the eng Be, whe gu x; r 
tion of Th of Tong th gold medal, or 201. The accounts to be deli- 
yered in, © debe the firkt TI eſtlay in March, * | 
The fame premium is extend one year further. | 
LOCERKE AND BURNET, 2 the bet f of experiments to de- 
termine t rative advantage broad - caſt methods in 
the culture as and | realy; the So oy — 
accounts to be delivered, on or be fore the firit Berg in » 1777+ 
- LUCERNE. , To the who ſhall cut the greateſt quantity of 
geen Lucerne, per acre, Not leſs than three acres in one year ; the 


For the the eee eee ER 
E 5 0 IR genre ths uperity Epgk of 

cutting, nature of the ſoil, and method of culture, to be on 
ore the ſecond Tueſday in January, 2779. 


By Order of the'$ 


ociety, _ 
| SAMUEL ORR» n 
[To be rontiuned.} 


———— 
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4 DisszxrariOx on the Progreſs and prefent State of 
mpegs: Lau 1, 


'N the reign of Queen Eliaabech, Sir Walter 
| Raleigh obtained a patent for this traſt of 
country, and called nt 12 in bonour of 
his Rayal miſtreſs; but Sir Waker had too much buſineſs on 
bis bands to, give proper attention is the colony bhimſelſ and 
thoſe who, were entruſled with the eare of ia behaved fo il by 
uſing the neighbouring Indians with haugbtioefs and i man- 
ners, inſtaad af concikatigg their aſſeblions by aſſability and 
making them an acknowledgement for the — 
that the ſettlers became diſtroſſed. aud in this ſuusbem they 
were neglected by their mother g at lofi, overcame by 
Liitue and the want of neceſſanies of liſe, they abaadoned the 
Suni and retyaned to their astiue hemes. A ſecond and a 
third calony fared no better: a fourth ferdement, by: aqelline 
Gl{paces aeglaQing the cultivation; of tbcio lands, and: quas 
telling with the Indians, were teduced to leis than ——— 
bumbar: with the poor reines tha were returning bare in 
2 — when they were: — 
the Lard Delaware, ho met them with proviſions, grand 
neige mie. 

rd Delaware was one of boſs der poblemep who ave 
3 had: trawelled with au nun zeel and 
— — and provider ſor the fervice of this infant 


Vigcumnra. 


colony, that tape ſo ungrammbng, as.ſame have uſcch fog 
* 80 — kind. * e mae 
-  whic 


| 25 
; oy; nt had be ay a 


thought 1 it his 
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be accepted this barren province, and undertook | 
2 ＋ Ba, ſor the ſervice of his coun- 
ocher reward than that 3 

propenſity to actions, and a 
proſpett of thoſe honours which rity good beſtow on thoſe 
men who prefer the general of mankind to their imme- 
diate intereſts. - 4 + whghowrbries 1 nd nad 


8 out the er- 
ror of their conduR, whence originated r misfortunes, and 


by mixing the tenderneſs of a parent with the authority of a 
magiſtrate, he made up their quarrels, and amicably adjuſted 
their diviſions; he reconciled them to government and ſub- 
ordination in "authority ty, by exhibiting | in his own conduRt 
the bleflings which would ariſe; and made them tho- 
roughly ſenſible of the neceſſity there was of juſt and whole- 
ſome laws in every. comm Whatever. 

After he had thus provided for the neceſſary internal ſub- 
ſiſtence and welfare of his colony, he exerted himſelf to put 
_ —— — 
whom he from their late ſucceſſes, very troubleſome, 
and on accouut of the miſerable ſtate of the ſettlers, very 

hty, inſolent, and affumi ous meaſures only were 

of convincing the I Lins how ewes with 

their miſtake, and theſe being properly carried into exe- 

cution, the Indians were overthrown, and convinced from fa- 

ence that they were unable to face the Engh(b when 

was properly exerted : Ae 
and the colony firmly eſtabliſhed. 

Lord Delaware now found it neceſſary to return to Eng- 
land for the recovery of his health, which, by his conſtant at- 
tention to the affairs of the ſettlement, and the air of an un- 
cultivated country, was much ĩ but he left his fon en- 
dued with great ſpirit and abilities his ſucceſſor or deputy in the 

ov Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, 
. Hon. George Pi „Sir Ferdinand Wenman, and Mr. 
Newport, for his cquncil. Theſe and ſeveral other perſons of 
rank and fortune attended {ret expedition, 
and gave a credit to the 

Lord Delaware did not fo 
, but con 


tal ex 
their 


et the colony on his return to 
f as nearer the fountain head, 
to turn the ſpri of the royal favour more 
province whic he Liperimended. Þ - of 
gat 


c upon 


the anxieties meet ”, . 
of his own life and inattentive ob 
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eight years together he was os Sek in doi thi 
tha could tend to the e ſupport, 22 id the good 
ernment of this raed 29 ary "Bi he de in in Ken, ſuit of 
ſame objekt, in his voyage to Virginia, with a ſup- 
ply of people, cloathing and 
The colony of Virginia was fo faſt rooted by the care of 
Lord Delaware, that it was enabled 'to ſtand two terrible 
ftorms, two maſſacres made by the Indians, in which the whole 
colony CRUELTY 78 pet for mar that people ſo as to 
ut ĩt u out ot their to give them 
the leaſt dilturbance. Ade kn A 
In the fatal troubles which Charles the firſt to the 
block, and overturned the conflitution of England, many of 
the cavaliers fled for refuge to this colony, which = ne 
ral diſpoſition of the inhabitants, and the virtue 
Berkly, held out for the crown, until the — — 
ſtratagem than force, reduced them. And what is remark- 
le, if it may be depended upon with any certainty, they de- 
poled Cromwell's governor, ſet up Sir Wm. Berkly again, and 
declared for barles the ſecond, a good while even be- 
fore the news of Oliyer's death could arrive in America. 
_ Aker the Reſtoration, there is nothing very 1ntereſting in 
their hiſtory ; except that ſoon aſter, 3 ſort of rebellion a- 
aroſe in the province from miſmanagements in the govern- 
. ment, from the decay of their trade, 'and from 'exorbitant 
grants inconſiderately made, which included the ſettled pro- 
perty of many people; this raifed a general diſcontent a- 
the * which was fomented and brought to blaze 
out into an aftual war, by a young gentleman whoſe name 
was Bacon. He was an agreeable man, of a graceful preſence 
and winning carriage; he had been bred to the law, had a 
lively and fluent expreſhon, fit to ſet off a popular cauſe, and to 
influence men who were ready to hear whatever could be ſaid. 
to colour in a proper manner what was already ſtrongly drawn 
by their own wr cola This man, © idle good, ges or 3-195, rhe - 
—— th ill Judged regard for the 
$ preparations again Indians, — res 
Tree 29m 8 the frontiers of the — N arms 
any commiſſion, to att againſt the enemy. When 
he had de bad fleet force for this purpoſe, he found himſelf in 
2 condition not only to act againft the enemy, but 10 give 
hw to the governor, and to force him to give a ſanction by 


N proceedings which were meant to de- 
it. 
| Hhe Bacon 


Sn Ne Fixwinds Micxitt, 
ed fo by 
Bach, at with a commiſſion and} low N nagken. ens, 


* d attack the Indians, when 
pa Fedde him. as à traitor, and offered 
or oo — Lenden this ought, matters to exize- 
— get: the od c iuflamed, ered to Baco = 
| ; berents ag well as Bacon, were 
$ 4 2 e Coney who put Bir at che b a. 
of troops. hh Saen ed in M 788. a 
nians as remained faithful, I. ad hat to to England þ 


* other hand. Bedon 1228 bet the. capita 
* 5 dipole of all dels pro 4 leafure 
tend 


a civil 


Bar 


EN = 15 57 t of the mY con Was 
the and 1 died.” The peo op 4 ber, Bacon» - 
— cn Jn 3 which was liſtened to, 


1 0 | for the he midd 
ing ; EO t e FR 4 Nor | , 


= 


. T' 23 ain N ddleſex, = Glee 
ot Qu N nt, Elizabeth, War- 
York, nod: — $ 1 nde F 1 3 
nſamund. t. „Frine e. 

and The N 7 22 
tween Fes abend Both +" —5g of 


1 & and between: the th and goth of north = 
il About 1255 = . 4 about 
| Na the * by the 5 bh 5 


rth eaſi 
moyptaing.on the a ” * r 


welt. 
The climate of this province 1 geh to violent and fud- 
dep.thanges, the air and ſęaſons d eatly on 


<0 


frequently fi n entirely over. 
enrliar han in Eogland; —— 
May and June the heat i 
ſembles ours. 
ingrea- 


The heat 
— to blow about nine in the morning, 

eng and decreaſing as the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Au- 
gultheſe breezes ceaſe, when the air becomes ſtagnant and 


E 
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ki piemher e wea * 
ey hot Bag A the weather your Ted ed bo 


— 195 * the inhabitafits. Storms of thunder and 5 
ing 4 t here, but they ſeldom are aunded bi 
any miſchi 1 7 is a general obfervation in pw ns 
theſe Leg ey become inhabited, the lands 
cleared, the air is = and rendered more ſaſi anz ; far 
the whole country, before it was planted 1225 ops} continued 
foreſt interſperſed with' ſwamps or m 

Virginia. is a low flat country, in hich „ is ſcarce, 4 
bill or Rone to be ſeen, except here and ore n 
iron ore, and ſome hanks of p etrified-qyſl er ſhell F 
inland parts the foil is Ji A 5 u the 2 
coaſt, and qn the banks b Po rivers, ii is Wy rich 

It may be wy ary from the climate a wel loi bave d e- 
ſcribed, in what excellence and plenty ev ſort of Kü = 
found in Virginia. Their forefts are full of timber trees of 
all Kinds, and their plains are covered for "abaod the whole 
year with a prodigious number of flowers and floweri 
ſkteibs, of colours fo richand of a ſcent ſo fragrant, that they 
— name of * given to this 
country. This cou roduces ſeveral medicinal herbs and 


roots, particularly the ſnake - "wi and eng. A has been 
Mtovered in ſome parts of it. 2 


Horned cattle and bogs have mubiptiviateolt beyond bb. 
Hef, thou . — was utterly def- 
titate of thefe animals. The meat of the former is as much 
below the fleſh of our oxen, as that of the latter exceeds that 
of dur bogs. The animals natural to the country are deer; of 
which there are great numbers; a fort of nther or wer, 
bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, ſquirrels, wild cats, and one 
very untommon animal called the opoſſum: this creature is 
about the ſize of a cat, aud beſides the belly, which it has in 
common with all others, has a þ 4 beneath 7 Aug with a 

e ure at the end towards the hin 
Wotzin u ＋ belly are a number of teats; upon wks 
when the female of this creature conceives, the you 
formed, and there the hang like fruit upon the ſtalk, — 
they grow in bulk a weight to their appointed fize; then 
| —7 off, and are received in the falfe belly, from which 


TE Se pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when 
er threarens them. 


an 
They have alt our forts of tame and wild fowl in equal per- 
feation, and ſome which we have not; and a vaſt number of 
birds 
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birds of various kinds, valuable for their beauty or their note. 
The white owl of Virginia is far larger than the ſpecies which 
we have, and is all over of a bright ſilver- coloured plumage. 
except one black ſpot upon his breaſt; they have the nightin- 
called from the country, a moſt beautiful one, whoſe fea- 
arecrimſon and blue; the mocking bird which imitates the 
notes of other birds, a green ſparrow, the rock bird, and the 
_ in 4, bogey and wind ovary} ron 
variety of fiſh, among which the moſt remarkable are, the fting- 
the toad - ſiſn, and the 'tobacco-pipe-fiſh: In the — 
have great quantities of herrings, which are in 
than thoſe on the Britiſh coaſt: Among the reptiles they 
have rattleſnakes and lizards, and a ies of worms are hid in 
the waters, which by a kind of ſcrew proboſcis pierce-the bot- 
toms of the boats and ſhips when the pitch is worn off and do 
a greatdeal of miſchief. | N 
te be continued, ] 


4.46 1 4 1 * 


Ax r. II. Obſervations on reifing and planting the Oax, 


at. 4 > 


F 


d to that 
A= 
rkleatham, in 
wards 


of 400 
of none. and 7 ane contitd informed that he intends to 
ſow. 100 acres annually, for a ſeries of years; fo that ſhould 
his example be followed, and there is no doubt but it will, in 
conſequence of his preſent ſucceſs, we ſhall in half a century 
fee our 9 barren lands N cider ot 
the advantage of the ri eration. 1e neigh 
of coal and ines, and iron ever ſuch ru e 
rofitable at an earl iod; conſidering 
n 6 places for all Ends 
of wood, it is matter of ſurprize chat the cp RT ot 
4 _ raiſing 
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woods from ſeeds and ſeedling plants, has been ſo le 
As example is always better than t, 1 885 
leave to recommend a view of Mr. Turner's effate at Kildale 
to ſuch gentlemen as wiſh to bring their weak, rocky, and moot 
lands into the moſt profitab 2222 The 5 
thod was there iſed : 
The men being divided into parti 
non, Uh N 6 goring tyoce took u 
ufual manner. The fecond man ſtirred the earth with a ſpade, 
and the third diſtributed the acorns, cheſnuts, fir-ſeeds, &c. 
and afterwards covered them. Where the ſoil was ſhallow, or 
gravelly, the ſecond man chopped the turf down to the gravel, 
or rock, after which the third man introduced the ſ and 
cloſed the earth. In ſome place, ſeedling firs, larches, and oaks, 
were put down in the place of ſeeds; which, from their youth, 
were ſoon reconciled to their change of ſituation ; and this 
praftice was highly judicious. Had they been plants of three 
or four years won, it is more than probable that by far the 
| 1 have died. It farcd otherwiſe gry oe nc 
t plants. attending to the above r mode of ſowing, 
and hes. an extenſive tratt of country may be co- 
vered with wood in a few years, at a moderate expence. The 
work, when condufted in this manner, ſhould be performed 
very early in the ſpring ; but in ſuch lands as are apt to fwell 
after ſroſts, it will be beſt to remove the turf, and ſtir the ſoil 
in the autumn Previous to ſowing, whereby the earth will be- 
come more ſolid, and the infant p be leſs liable to be thrown 
out in winter. And here it will be neceſſary to give another 
caution of ſome moment to the planter. Moor earth, conſiſt- 
ing of looſe and uncorrupted vegetable fibres, becomes ſoon 
ery after planting, ſo that the nick made for the reception of a 


— t frequently o and expoſes the root to the ac- 
22 de fan. In fc 2 the fall ſhould be well ſtirred, 
plants put down early in the ſpri ing care to 
fix the earth as cloſe to ni N 8 A 
In fame parts of Scotland, the ſeedling firs are put into the 
earth ur Lan y ſort of preparation. A hole being bored 
the heath with an iron inſtrument, made in the form of 


9 * 


9a large gimblet, the ſeedling is immediately introduced. By 


this * the ſoil revented ſrom i 1 * 
weather to the prejudice of the y lant. of be. 
ing pointed, the | NMH extremity, like 


aà chiſſel with a nick in it, by which the plant is drawn down 
to the bottom of the hole made to receive it. 18 
ve 
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I have e remarkes: that under every circumſtance of 
fowing or planting, pac (hy Harm, , he e ere mul 
N. 


e off the young plants, leſt cattle 
den ure. young pln, lake by 


| As ferns, and graſſes of every Kind, are great enemies to 
He oo, drng the inner ron r 
woods, during infancy, as e m them as 

fern will ſometimes twine about ut forn ok of (9p fe 
dach a dere ha The 
gp SI 

in increaſe an 
Ton novecount be pen 
circumſtances, it roper to 
cover rock expoſed ſituations with Oaks > in a nur- 
In ſuch caſes we ſhould always Ay 471 J 
oe 44A up the young where the aſpett and 

ſituation happen to 5 y, it ſhould be rec 
to ſkirt the wood, to a ſufficient thickneſs, with Scotch firs, 
mixing ſome of them in the body of the wood. In this man- 
ner an expoſed ſituation may be made to produce excellent 
timber; and when the trees are grown to a fize {ufficzent far 


their on protection, the firs in centre, which I call che 
. mould be removed, otherwiſe they wall injure the young 


; Foſter'd thus, — 
| The craic der ui From feng cr 

* is future v but, t VIgOr ] 

le ſprings in * lay Len his 32 1 

He nods the plumy creſt, he ſhakes the ſpear, 

And is that aweſul thing which heav'n ordain'd . 
The ſcourge of tyrangs, and bis awd pride. 
7 . 
On the judicious thinning and cl "ag de, 

pends much of the planter's ſucceſs wi profit ; on E ac- 

count all gentlernen Who engage deeply in p 

bighly neceſſary to appoint proper perſons, who oe el 

de a confined to the ſuperintendance of the woads. | From 

1 particular, the hopes of half a century may he 


* % 


fhrown'a io a pexiod of a fexe yearn. 


-planti comes neareſt. ta ihe nature 
j eonpethed with it ip . 


I 


The met od of 


of ſowing, and is 
dertakings. 


u. 
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vepods. 


-< 


hut we muſt 
as in them the 
ng 


ſhoot is the certain loſs of the tree. 


e 


of raiſi 


-rooted 1th 


Foreſt-trees, under ſimilar cir- 
ractice 


peration, 


of 


this o 


4 that 


prevails, 
* 


in the p 
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or until it has c 


F122, Ht Pn 
e 


. 
. 
= 
- 


ed 


. 
. 
— 1 


* 
*w 4 


* * 
. 
gw 
Ll 


1 the ſpring, upon one plowi 
ly an t upon one pio 
| Dd ans IO. | quasz 
* acorns, cheinuts, aſh-keys, beech-maſts, fir- ſeeds, &c. 
4 this let the whole be harrowed to cover the feeds... As 


fit 


2 
— 


ji 


1 
5 


| 2 . 
r 
neath, it 1 
tions, to rai 

ring rye ; 


z BR. 
2 
2 


SY I g. 8 a, ww © oo w 
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and ſhi but will arrive at 
Fonerthanone of the ſame "ge ried com pans drarn en 
the tap-root o trees correſponds with the 
— ſo that when it is cut off, as in planting from 
the nurſery, the tree is weakened in its leading ſhoot, but puts 
— its lateral ones. An attention to the 


"I TE Js! 

Ts 

Por (which is the of way] it 

for tinker or (ich wood, in © err ery eo 
opſe wood will be retarded in its 


Leh t be underſtood as” only 
rules ſubj ett to a neceſſary: variation. There is 
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Arr. HI. O on Whins or Furne uſed for Feng: 
Extructed and abridged from Bx8ars on ActiculLTurs, = 
ys, when ſown on the top of banks for ſenoes coe 
up. quick and ſoon arrive E They will allo 
grow on a ſoil not favourable to the plants wi ich 
ulually form Quick Hedges: but when planted in the common 
method they are neither a; | 


: 


ich a —— —_— — ci 


t ite me: 


cali 
Fare 


reader 
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and the waſte of ground that is oceaſi- 


— ſervii ing a odge of whinsſrom ann. 

below, can be w e . 
with the e . | 
l 


tis will ee upon. 
as cloſe as you deſire even — py pa oy 
and are in no danger of b naked at the — 
„b 

t, however, to be apprized of one in- 
render ou thatattends theſe hedges ; viz. 3 eeds are 
blown by the winds into the fields, and come up in ſuch abun... 


dance as to become a eat nuiſance, to corn lands eſpecially ; 
and it is almoſt un ble to-extrpate them when they are once 


< A” TF WS) IVE ZW WY 


* 
* 
1 e 4 . by * 


An IV. Direfions concerning the feeds H the 
| Houſe, and 2 E, c 3 5 9; Hor " 5 


P cful an animal, that every in- 


forttiation which' can tend to his good management 
ber rendered ſerviceable — ; ; we ſhall — 


cndeavens te ſelett᷑ what is moſt valuable from the directions of 
writers and the experience of otliers, relative to the of 
——ů — ope?7 exerciſing them, and 
go —— peti d ja 
iN ur tes, and powers | 
geftioh/Hlibethe'exaft quantity of hay and corn merk ne 
celan te alley tem cam only be aſcertainet by experience. 
Sema better ſealers than others, and at the ſame time re- 
— +Other feeders muſt be ſtintett in their 
rer. part wit bad blood, fills them wirr 
” their wind. It onght always always to be 4 
corny rue to fred horſes im to the work and ſer- 
vier required of them; and therefore, all hunters, — 
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thoſe that are much on the road, or work hard in 
, ould be well fed; otherwiſe it is im- 
go through their work to their owners la- 


and leaves his hay, and yet diſcovers 
ſickneſs, it ts generally owing either to his 

n him, or too much corn, whicti 
their hay ; 8 
abridged without increaſing the 
hay, he recovers his He he ſo i 
off his ſtomach that he will loſe his belly, and look miſera- 
bly : a ſome other 
change et. 

Young horſes who have ſtrong appetites, and have not done 
growing, ſhould be indulged more jn their than'thoſe 
arrived at full maturity, and if their exerciſe be little, lay 
ſome feet ſtraw before them often; ſor a young horſe that 
has a craving appetite is never eaſy at an empty rack, but will 
always be in ſome miſchlef; either entangling himſelf in his 
halter, kicking againſt his ſtall; or nibbling the rack and man- 
, or turn a cnb-biter. This ſeldom happens but to horſes 
ſtand idle while breeding their teeth; working is the beſt 
ys 1 rr where borſes have b but little — which | 
re) op laaghedagy ot Lynn ie rey of 

we adviſe them to have a little freſh ſtraw conſtantly. im their 
e 
trick, which wi means into 
- - 9 | grow 

Exerciſe, duly given to horſes that are well chrvng them 
the beſt means of preventing ill habits, but of pr 
in health. Exerciſe 3 food into good | 
ſome nouriſhment, promotes circulation and 210 — 
ſecretions, to enliven the n ies 
of food. It alſo invigorates the ſpirits, and 
firmneſs to the muſcles and finews, and enab = to en- 
2 rr 

greatly to a horſe's vigour, and prevents any putrid & co- 
haefion in the blood, S Rags ir gba apt to , 
uce, when es are young appeutes 
Rang: When they grow old, their ites are more mo- 
4 Ah Im grow le to than labour. Ne- 
vertheleſs exerciſe is nec for both young and old; for old 
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Out on many 
cl emptoms or which de he bel 6 OY: 
e have obſerved, that a horſe's food ought to be 
proportioned to his exerciſe : The time and manner of his 
exercile ought alſo to be regarded; for if a horſe is worked ei- 
eee e 


begin to aſſuage. When a man has tra- 

; upon or when horſes have been driven 
hard in a carriage, it is not ſufficient when they come to their 
's end, to walk them about in hand for 
done, but their pace ſhonld be ſlackened a mile or 
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is, never-to fead them too — bes they 
with exerciſe :---As to water, we! 
1 give them any while 

this to an extreme, and 6 - 
eral hours on the road, never Taller their 
; > vga yer en though ever ſo parched and dry; 
chut this is a error, becauſe horſes that travel or work but 


geatly, with water at convenient - place, 
jar dnp Po ſor / the want of it. — * to feet! 
charſes when: they. arehot, it ſhould be conſidered that the 


iveſicls of the ſtamach are then replete and fall, and-oftentimes 

cheated and inflamed; „ee ee 

8 in A to receive without it. 
— — digeſtions experience — Ahia in 


i bef. 
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—— — nay 
are -ArS to tra- 
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at twice, vhich then will not hurt hem. 

— uſed in feeding coach - horſes upon the 
xgthem bran with 2 few: beans beforeaheir/ oats, is 

; becauſe their work makes them perfpire fo 
mach tht ebert, be, this kind. they would Be faing, 
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his veſſels are relaxed, a horſe ſhould be hard worked, it would 
be the more us, becauſe the blood at that time muſt 
have acquired ſuch a degree of viſcidity as to render it unfit to 
L 
iſtended, and lay the foundation for many ohſtinate diſ- 


When horſes in this condition have blood taken from them, 
it is ly of ſuch a texture and end as ſhews their 
dangerous ſtate ; conſiſting-chiefly of a yellow viſcid ſize, or 
elſe being of a florid high colour, very. thick, without a due 
proportion of ſerum ; And ſometimes it will be black and 
grumy, which, upon ſudden briſk exerciſe, brings on ' fevers 
with much inward pain and inflammation, and, unleſs great 
care be uſed, will end in putrefaftion. 
We will here further obſerve, that the longer any horſe has 
been idle, the more time ſhould be allowed to prepare him for 
hard labour; becauſe the longer he has been kept in indolence 
his veſſels become the more relaxed; the ſpringineſs and tone 
of the muſcles the more debilitated and weakened ; ſo that if 
he eſcapes a fever, or any acute diſtemper, yet ſudden exerciſe 
in ſuch a ſtate is attended with much pain and wearineſs in 
the hips, ſhoulders, and limbs, and other parts adapted to 
motion. | To be continued. 
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For the FArMER's MAGAZINE. | 
Axr. V. Uſeful Tables for raifing and purchaſing Annuities, &c. 
J 

1 Table is intended to ſhew in What time an annual 
depoſit of Money will accumulate a ſufficiency to pur- 
chaſe an Annuity to commence at any period from 1 to 99 
diſtant from the time of beginni r 
Er the Pre ve 
Number of Dividends due at any period upon nts annu- 
ally made; the third column marks 2 
or number of 25th parts with their fractions, contained in the 
ſums ſo annually paid, at any period required; the laſt column 
has at top a table of 25th parts of 11.; and at bottom a Table 
of Intereſt, from One Farthing to Nine-pence Farthing when 
the 1]. table takes place. The uſes of theſe two tables will 
be obvious to ſuch as are ru. agate fl a6 te _ due 1 
compound intereſt, as alſo double ecom intereſt, 
OL. II. K k as 
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| OND TABLE. | 

following Table takes in upwards of Three Thouſand Three Hundred 

Perſons, tracing their decreaſe from their birth wu tes _ - 

ſed of 1000 perſons at London, 1185 perfons at ages» < I — 

Northampton, all run into one number, the decrements of — —— 

r Nee 
living i ed; in 5 ume x 

— — ——— to enable the ſeller to n= Shen the probable expec- 


cation of the life it is bought upon, without to himſelf : And which of 
courſe is the true value of the annuity. 
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The title of the ſecond table explains in good meaſure its uſes: And as it 

a conſiderable number of perſons from town and country, it may be 

preſumed pretty exactly to have aſcertained the probable expectations of life in 

a mixed ſociety, It is ſeen to exceed Dr, Price's calculations, but it is judged 
his are taken from the decreaſe of life in London and Weſtminſter, 

The firſt, ſecond, and third columns require nothing to be ſaid of them; in 
the fourth column is ſhewn the probable chance of life, and in the 5th is ſeen 
the number of years haſe required to buy an annuity during the expected 
term of life, But this table is intended for the further purpoſe of aſcerraining 
the value of an annuity purchaſed by advanced payments, io commence at a 
ſtated diſtant period; for we ſee by it, not only what an immediate annuity 
is worth, but alſo what ought to be allowed for the probability of the nominee 
on whoſe life the annuity hinges, falling, before it takes place; fo that if I 
want to buy an annuity by this mode, I learn its value at the time it ſhould 
ä g-.) If 1 wiſh to purchaſe an annuity on the life of a child of 
three years old, to commence at 25 years of age, the table informs me it is an 
even chance that a perſon arrived at 25 lives to 544, that is, 294 years from 
the 25th year, (Dr. Price makes it only 26 years and 1 month;) to purchaſe an 
immediate annuity for this term upwards of 17 years purchaſe is required ; if 
we call it 171. 10s. (which is 271 years) for every 20s. annuity, let ns ſee 
what is. the probability, in a protracted annuity, of the nominee's dying before 
the annuity is caĩmable: here then we are ſhewn that of 1813 perſons living at 
. three years old, 1244 remain alive at 25 years, 569 having died, which is ſome- 

what more than 3 14ths of the 1813. To ſamilariſe this, ſuppoſe 14]. requi- 
red to purchaſe an immediate annuity of 11. at 25 years of age; in a purchaſe 
made by annual payments, at the riſque of the nominee's dropping, to com- 
mence at a diftant period; an allowance of three 1 or pounds out of 141, 
ſhould be made for the probable expectation of nominee's dying before 
the annuity would become claimable : Hence the annual payments ſhould be 
ſo toned, as that 111. not 141. ſhould be accumulated by principal and 
in by the time my nominee arrives at 25 years of age: And in like man- 
ner an annuity to commence at any given period may be calcuiated. | 

By this method, an Annuity Society, highly uſeful ro the community, might 
be firmly and equitably eſtabliſhed, Thoſe held out to the public a few years 
ago, were haſtily formed, and crudely digeſted ; and this, and not a diflike to 
the inſtitutions themſelves, for they were much approved, was the reaſon of 
their failure, and happy it was, that the ingenious Dr. Price early painted out 
their inſufficiency to anſwer the ends propoſed. 

If clubs or ſocieties for providing againſt old age and infirmities, were to be 
modelled according to this plan, their well-intended ſchemes would be put 
upon a more certain and permanent eſtabliſhment, than generally they are. 

It is the wiſh of the compiler of theſe two tables, to ſee a third formed 
from them, by ſome clearer and abler head, to ſhew what ought to be deducted 
for the probability of lives falling, in the intermediate ſpace of time, from be- 

inning the payments to that of the defired commencement of the annuity. 

uch a table would perfeQ (as far as the nature of the thing will admit) an uſe- 
ful and ſafe annuity ſcheme. The compiler of theſe tables acknowledges him · 
felf, much a favourer of ſuch a provident care of, and attention to old age and 
infirmities, as well as to our offspring, and many others whom we might wiſh 
to make ſome provifion for, ſuited to their and our own ſtations in life: And 
the way being, he flatters himſelf, chalked out by theſe tables, a little applica- 
tion only is required, by perſons converſant in theſe matters, to form one from 
them, And it is fincerely wiſhed it may induce ſome perſons of real property 
and probity, to regard this hint. 

It ſeems neceſſary, (as it is but juſt touched upon above) to remark, that the 
chances of life in this table are made greater than in general they are t t 
to be; but they ſo appear in following, in regular order, the decrements of a 
confiderable number taken from three different places, and run into one num- 
der; and ſuppoſing the date of life not quite ſo long as here eſtimated, it is ber- 

ter 
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ter to err a little on this hand, than find your fund inſufficient to anſwer its 
| intended purpoſes ; it is (afer to have a little us, than be jent. 

We will conclude with this one further jon, viz. That our aim 
having been to ſet our eſtimates, and ſpeak in language to be cafily and gene- 
rally underſtood, we have avoided decimals and fractions, as far as poſſible, 
where there was danger of confufing the ideas of the reader. In naming there- 
fore the years and months purchaſe of the annuities, conformably to pre-fup- 

terms of the lives, we do not pretend to have been ſo exact as to bring 
this to days or weeks, (a matter of very little conſequence in purchaſes of this 
art] but we can venture to ſay, we have not erred a quarter of a year in any 
inftance; and 1i1] further to have in view ſecurity 9 — 
poſely given the advantage in almoſt every inſtance, where exaftneſs not 
n the grantor, where it ought to be given for obvi- 
ous ons, 


Oe In 
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ART. IV. Obſervations on the Norfolk Huſbandry. 


[Extrafted and abridged from Mr. Arthur Y Tour through. 

ersol, in the year © was 

T will not be improper, before I leave this county, to give 

my readers a review of the huſbandry which has rendered 
the name of it ſo juſtly famous in the farming world. Point- 
ing out the practices which have — ſo nobly here, 
may, if properly attended to, be of uſe to other countries 
poſſeſſed of the ſame advantages, but at preſent unknowing 
in the art to uſe them. 

From forty to ſixty ye ago, all the northern and weſtern, 
and a part of the eaſtern tracts of this (now very opulent) 
county were ſheep-walks, let as low as from n to eigh- 
teen · pence and two ſhillings an acre. Much of it was in thi 
condition thirty years ago. The great improvements have 
been made by means of the following circumſtances. 

Firſt, by incloſing without aſſiſtance of parliament. 

adly, by a ſpirited uſe of marle and clay. 

dy, by the introduction of an excellent courſe of crops. 
y, by the culture of turnips well hand-hoed. 

Shly, by the culture of clover and ra 
6thly, by landlords granting long leaſes. 
7thly, by the country being divided chiefly into large farms. 
In this recapitulation I have inſerted no article that is in- 

cluded in another. Take any one frum the ſeven, and the 

improvements in it would never have exiſted. The great 
importance of them all will appear ſufficiently evident from 

a ſhort examination. And Firſt, | 

| Of the IncLosURE. 5 

Provided open lands are incloſed, it is not of very 

that 


conſequence by what means it was effefted ; but the 
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ly ever ſo complete 
general as thoſe in Norfolk. Had the incloſure of this 
county been by acts of parliament, much might have been 
done, but on no compariſon with what is done. The great 
difficulty and attention then would have been to incloſe: 
now the works of improvement enjoy the immediate atten- 
tion. And „ many of the fineſt loams on the 
richeſt marles would at this day have been D had 
there been any right of commonage on them. parkamen - 
incloſure is alſo (through the knavery of commiſſioners 
and attorneys) ſo very expenſive, compared with a private one, 
that it would have damped the ſucceeding undertaki in 
taking up too large a portion of the money requiſite for the 
great work, in a mere ion for it. 
„. 

It is the t e of the this county, 
that, dig — you will, you find an — white mo. 
or clay. The marle is generally white, with veins of yellow 
and red; ſometimes it is only tinged with thoſe colours, If 
dropped in fair water, it falls, and bubbles to the top: If it is 
very good it has an efferveſcence. When dropt into vinegar 
in alump, it will ſometimes make the glaſs; though but half 
full, boil over in a froth. The clay has none of theſe quali- 
ties. The beſt marle is that which falls the quickeſt in water. 

I have not met with any perſons that have been curious 
enough to form a ſeries of ſmall experiments on marle forthe 
diſcovery of the proper quantities for uſe, in proportion to the 

ven qualities 
pread it in larger quantities than others have done ſince: ane 
hundred loads on an acre were common, and few uſed leſs 
than eighty. But land is now marled for the firſt time in ſome 

laces with not more than from forty to ſixty loads. The rea- 
— you me for this change, was principally a view to future 
marlings: If eighty or one hundred loads are laid on at firſt, 
they do not think a repetition of twenty or thirty, at the end 
of twenty-fave years, will anſwer ſo well as if the firſt quantity 
had been ſmaller. IRIS, VIE L * manuring is 
wearing out which generally ns in about 
twenty years, M (on the — of their leaſe) repleniſh 
the ground with an addition of from twenty to thirty loads 
per acre more. And ſeveral trafts of this county have been 
marled with great ſucceſs the third time. | 

But it is not the marle or clay alone that bas worked the 

great 


it. e farmers, on the farſt uſe of make 
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at eſſects we have ſeen in Norfolk: It muſt be ſpread on a 
uitable ſoil: This is a light ſandy loam, or loamy ſand; not 
a dead ſand alone;-in ſome places a gravelly loam, but not a 

vel. 
. tracts of pure ſand have been marled and with ſucceſs, 
though not ſo great: but clay, from its ſuperior tenacity, 18 
reckoned better for them than marle. 

The reader is not, however, to ſuppoſe that the Norfolk far- 
mers have depended on theſe manures alone; on the contrary, 
they have been very attentive to others. Folding ſheep, as well 
in winter as in ſummer, is no where more prakliſed or better 
underſtood. Winter fatting beaſts on turnips in the farm 
yards; confining the cows to thoſe yards; and keeping in 
them very large ſtocks of ſwine, convert their great plenty of 
ſtraw into manure, which they make the beſt uſe of. 

Oil cake they lay on their wheat at the expence of two gui- 
neas an acre. All theſe manures they uſe to far greater profit 
than if their land had not been marled. That foundation of 
their huſbandry is a preparative to all ſucceeding manurings, 
_ take the greater effet from following an abſorbent 
eart 


Tux Counst or Crops. 

After the beſt managed incloſure, and the moſt ſpirited con- 
duR in marling, ſtill the ſucceſs of the undertaking depends 
on this point. No fortune will be made in Norfolk by farm- 
ing, unleſs a judicious courſe of crops be purſued. That 
which has been chiefly adopted by the Norfolk farmers is, 
rſt, turnips; ſecond, barley; third, clover, or clover and ray- 
graſs; fourth, wheat. Some of them, depending on the rich- 
neſs of their ſoils, will ſteal a crop of peaſe, or barley, after 
the wheat, but it is bad huſbandry, and has not been followed 
by thoſe among them who have made the greateſt fortunes. 
In the above courſe the turneps are Gf | poſſible) manured 
for, and much of the wheat the ſame. This is a noble ſyſ- 
tem, which keeps the ſoil rich; the only one exhauſting crop 
is taken to a cleanſing and a meliorating one Under ſuch ma- 
a — the land cannot be either poor or ſoul. | 

e only variations are in the duration of the clover; which 
extends from one year to three or four. On the firſt im- 
provement ray-graſs vas fown with it; and it was left on the 
ground three or four years; but latterly they fow no more 
ray · graſs than is merely ſufficient for their flocks, and leave it 
two years on the ground. 2 
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Great farms have been the foul of the Norfolk culture: ſplit 
them into tenures of an hundred a year, and huſbandry would 
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1 the Waggon be greaſed as often as y 
Be careful that you put on apain, all tt 
examine the Boxes often (leſt they ſhould ge 
Hook up the Back Bands of the Thiller F 
upward as much as poſſible, and ſet the Boe 
have Pads or Saddles on their Badks, to ſuſta 
Load the Waggon heavy before and leave 
Theſe Precautions obſerved, qvery Own, 
from the very firſt; for no Road of Country c 


N. B. When Horſes draw horizontally, thty cannot exert 
more Power than what their Weight enabley them to uſe , 
Backband of the Horſe to the Center of the fore Wheel, th 
this in Proportion as the Size of the Wheel is diminiſhed 
Abutment, will have the moſt Power, whilſt the Leaders, by 
tion of their Wei ht; but the Force of the whole Team toge 
vation, the Horſes bearin " the Preſſure of the Leade: 
ſapport z and beſides, will be a material Advantage to 
wiſe obtain without x it, Ser the Teo above, 
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s you conveniently can, whilſt it is new. 
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ave the hind Part as light as poſlible. 


wner will find his Account in ſuch Carriages, 
ry can prevent their being uſed with Advantage. 


-xert their natural Strength, for Want of Abutment, having no 
iſe; but if the Line of Draft is ſuffered to deſcend from the 
el, then the Animal will gain Ability to uſe his Strength, and 
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ce in thoſe which rife or tet with the greateſt angles. 
ä — — — the globe to be elevsted to the l. tit ude of 
a K- the horiaon, and the ſourh pole depre ſſed as much 
i of the oblique poſition of the in this latitude, 
the ecliptic has the high elevation above the horizon of Cancer, mak: 
an ns of 6a degrees with it, when Cancer is on the meridian, at hi 
time Libra xiſes in the ea; but let the globe be turned half round, till 
Capricorn comes to the meridian, and Aries riſes in the caſt, and then the 
ic will have the low elevation above the horizon, making only an 
degrees with it, which is 47 degrees leſs than the former an- 
to the diſtance between the tropics; hence we. find the ſmalleſt 
ade by the ecliptic and horizon is when Aries riſes, at whick time 
and the greateſt when Libra riſes, at which time Aries ſets 
of Wies to the rifing of Libra, which is twelve fidereal 
ang'e increaſes ; and from the riſing of Libra to the riſing of 
| cs in the ſame proportion. By this article and the prece- - 
the ecliptic riſes faſteſt about Aries and loweſt about 
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UTILITY OF CLUSTERED POTATOES, CARROTS, AND 
PARSNEPS. Theme premiume wilt be given on the lame conditions 
for feeding black cattle; E's hogs; and hotfes, or colts, feverally — 


Cluſtered Potatoes, Carrots, or Parſneps.—Certificates to de 
en or before the firſt Tueſday i in March, 1778. 
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Beſides theſe, Virginia uces rice, hemp, flax, and of 
the two laſt ſufficient tor a conſiderable exportation. 


MARYLAND. Thus province was by King Charles 
the Firſt, in the year 16gg, to Lord Hakimore, who called it 
in honour of the Queen, and ſoon after about two 
iſh families embarked with his Lordſhip, and gained 
| of the natives by purchaſing their lands at an 
ice, whocceded to them half of thar principal towns, 
very _ the whole : During the continu- 
of the civil wars, and till the reſtoxation, abundance of 


11 N 


catholic families went over to Maryland; a free toleration was 
allowed for chriſtians of all denominations, but at the revolu- 
tion it was thought proper to alter the religious conſtitution 
and eſtabliſh proteſian ich the papiſts have been 
_ depriv all hare in the government, and oſten ſuffered 


of 


; Fe] 
1 


Apalachi: 
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Corina. The French under the great proteſtant 
Admizef Chaſtillon, ſent in the your #564, 4 fleet of ſhips 
. to Carolina, in order to make a ſettlement in that province, 

Which, by coticiiincny the affeftions of the natives; they ſound 
"4 to a666mipIHh and built 2 fort ; but the Spaniards jea- 
ves, attacked che infant colony, 
them all to the ſword. From this 


from the crown a charter of 


= 
” 


Nhe img and foil of N y diſſar 
from Virginia, but where they do, the advantage is on the fide 
of Carolina, which is ene of the fineſt in the weſtern world: 
not that it 1s 

obliged 

free from 

lands of 


1 
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Mr. Ac aicor A, 


top, but there 1 t | | 
1 e ering h 
this three upon a turmp in ing, by 
way of experi be Ste neighbours ſaid I was a foo 
0 L ddl ot fow corn wich , ba L found it did not anfwer.. As 
the turnips had cleaned the land, it was not very weedy, and 
CD Cn Get es VE OT OT 
ore they run to ſeed, at the firſt mow! | 
3 the crop was always quicker than af 
Nery fpri E havrow it Gi . looks like a fe fallow.” After 
on fix loads of good rotten dung to the acre. 
Now as I have kept exaft account of profit and loſs, and 
charges, I think I can ge it you pretty juſtly. I have cut it 
every five weeks, and. the 2 was ſo great, that it kept 
twelve horſes almoſt the whole ſummer with very little other 
food. I am certain an acte of it, would maintain five horfes 
hors, 40 Michaelmas without any thing elſe. I had five 
Laſt ver Gs my ede and Hall, if Thad walls i irito 
be am certain there would have been nine tons of it ; and 
tha: would have ſetched me eighteen or nineteen aids. My 
8 to but two pounds fifteen ſhillings and 


fix-pence; fo 1 for ſee it paid me well. Iam LEES ſow 


wore next dein 1 think it Pell pay me better 
'Your . and 1 ſervant to een 


thing elſe, and ſo 


- Bedfordſhire. A FARMER. 
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F formin Plantations at the Duke of Port. 
in the County of Nottingham. * 


think, I, may, fay,, without . Vanity, 
But as no man, ſhould think of 
manner we do, before 


nurſeries, it may not be amiſs, 
! f 1 call N 


fen dec 


of that quality are now more 
Howezer, there are 


ö near rivera, or naviga 
which, at ſome diſtant period 
Guardians of Libe 
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which we find exc convenient when we re- 
move the to the planiations. Aer 
the fence is trenched (except the walk 

| Inches deep, 


eaten off by he hoop Ini ie 
ortter for all forts of tree- 


a common digging. 80 fo 
provided with a good quantity, 


ing manner: Draw dnl with a hoe 
as is praftiſed for peaſe, and ſow the 


this caution ſerve for:moſt other forts of tree-ſeeds. | 
_ _ « After the acorns are come up, the beds will require only 
to be kept clean from weeds till they want thinning * 


* 
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ts frequently grow more in one wet ſeaſon, where the 
tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where the ſoil 
4 bt indifferent th 1 for dotng tha > beſt ane 


* oo ty oe peeve, ths 
up. I declare 1 hould form grea 
dred plants well taken up and planted, than from ten times 


pes 


Bu before I leave this account of our method of raiſing 
Oaks, 1 ſhall j 


other marks of diſtinction, yet I am of an opinion that they 
will all make good timber-trees if properly managed: It is 
natural to ſuppoſe that a tree will grow low and ſpreading in a 


hedge- row; on the contrary, it is very improbable that many 
ſhonld grow ſo in a thick wood, where, bs they draw 
one another ight and tall. And I haye obſerved that 
the ſame diftinftions old good amongſt our tumber-trees 
in the woods, as in the low- ſpreading Oaks in . ly 

* Though I have not as yet taken notice of any other ſort 
of tree but the Oak, yet we have a great regard for, and raiſe 
great quantities of h. Larch, Spaniſh  Cheſnut, Wey- 
mouth, Pine, and all forts of Firs, the Scotch- excepted, as 
well as many other kinds, by way of thickening the 


while young ; amongſt which the Birch 'has hitherto been in 
Vol. II. | 


Oo . the 
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nk 
* . * 


bei 
ye 1g We fea ae moſt den Over fork 5 0 
ay we have an inexhqu "herd in the 
(fe, 5 


. 


25 
= 


{5 
Aft, we plant but fei of hem 2 rie 


we — great quantities of both, but particularly the 


winch afeful god (but a bad nei am 
ee pln in plac pit by l = 


management of our N 
: word or vo refaing pruning: We e go oyer the A op 0 


young every 
do little more than ſhorten che Brom ſide-ſhooks, and take of 
one of 41 ſuch as have double leads. 
os a } thus pointed out the mode of and mana- 
ging our nurk eries, I ſhall now proceed to the . Jack The 
of the planations at firſt, beginning, 3 muſt be in propor- 


tion ta OJ £10 a young res, in the nurſery; for to under- 
take to plant 8 than we have young trees to go 
through with for ogy would turn to poor 1 


on the Foreſt- hills. e alwa plant thick, as well as 

plentifully at the fame time, Nodes it be ſeaſon in which 

acorns can, be had; fo chat our plantations anſwer in a ſew. 
as nurferies to fucceeding plantations. 

As to the form of the plantations, they are very irregular ; 
we fometimes follow a chain of hills to a very great diſtance ; 
ſo that what we plant in one ſeaſon, which perhaps is ſixty, 

„and ſometimes an hundred acres, is no more Ps. 
* of one great deſign 


if he gran ge be gl ab lies ach alrend 
for that ſhould be fenced 


a 2 before it is N to plant on, and i 3 
dnl yo got into order for a crop of turnips; two chaldrons of 
lime ng- laid on an e will be of I ſervice, as it will 
not caly te acacem of. procuring a better crop of turnips, but. 
wilt bind the land afterwards, and make it heavy, Which 
| uſe when it comes. to be planted, as ſome of the 
he ne og Apart Yo light, as to I liable to be blown 
from the roots of the young trees after planting: 2 
we find it to be in the beſt order for plan two years 
aſter ĩt has been plowed up from Bagg: up ns the turf is. too 
far gone tu a ſtate of decay. will be neceſſary to have a 
part of the turnips eaten off ſoon in the autumn, in order to 
rr for we find the 
„ beſt. 1 
Alter 


$a of woukle tn mal ing p 
niſhed, we divide the ground into quarters for the planting by 
ridings. It will be a difficult matter to deſcribe the laying out 
ound for this purpoſe, eſpecially where there is fuch a 
jety of land as we have on the Foreſt ; much depends on 
the perſon emp in this office. Between the 
the outſides of the plantations, we 
dings from ſixty to an bundred 
them towards the middle of t 


In ſome of them we plant Cedar of at 
tances, ſo as to form irregular groves; and this ſort of tree 
ſeems to thrive to admiration on the Foreſt-land. On the out- 


a 9 ſer 
theſe as 
if Ft ver with Ev ns intermixed ſometimes with rare 
trees, Liriondendron T ulipefita, or Virginian Tulip- tree, &c. 
RN 
certain to Beech, ch, nats, &c. 
Theſe we 1 here and there, through- 
out the plantations, which, when the trees are in leaf, have the 
moſt pleaſing effect, on account of the diverſity of ſhades; 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of the Foreſt where, four, five, and 
ſometimes more of the large hill-points meet in the fame val- 
ley, and tend, as it were, to the fame center. 5 
Aſter thoſe patches are planted, or marked out for that 
_ Purpoſe, we then proceed to the planting in general. We 
always begin with planting the largeſt young trees of every 
ſort, and end our work with thoſe of the ſmalleſt fize; were 
we to proceed otherwiſe, the making a hole for a larger {ized 
tree, the ſmall ones are thick planted, would cauſe the 
greateſt confuſion. eh. 
+ © Birch is generally the ſort of tree we make our beginning 
with, which we find will bear to be removed with great ſafety, 
O02 , at 


— 
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at the height of fix or ſeven feet, though we commonly plant 
gabe unde thn a that ends © for ted 
lied wi our plantatations e or {ix years grov 
Derr ap rat otra 
to inform you, that in the planting ſeaſon we divide our hands 
into four claſſes, which we term takers-up, pruners, carriers, 
of doi 1s work. 


„ Firſt, in taki we have the fame care to take with 
er 


as the plants are taken up. we bed them in the 

ing manner: Dig a trench at leaſt fifteen 

,and ſet the trees therein with their tops aſlant. 
roots 


Is the cur hee comes ae of 


ther. From the above heaps the plants are taken fo faſt 
they are wanted for _ 8 


as 

Cut off all the branches cloſe to the ſtem to about half the 
beight of 
cal | 


by the carriers, L 
ol the worſt of the labourers. T 
makes the holes, and the other ſets and treat 


which work they commonly do by turns. In 
holes. we always take care to throw out all the bad ſoil that 
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lay che bad ſoil on the lower ſide of the hole, ſo as to form a 
kind of baſon; for without this care our plants would laſe the 
advantage of ſuch rains as fall haſtily. Fand 
S ( 
1e 0e Ke dhe lant, we throw a few ſpadeſuls of the 
top ſoil into the hole, ſetting the plant thereon with its 
rather inclining to the weſt; then fill up the hole with the 
top ſoil, taking care that it cloſes well with the roots, leaving 
no part hollow. When the hole is well filled up, one of the 
planters treads and faſten te tre firmly with hs fee while 
1s partner eeds to make the next hole. 

Ihe faſtening a tree well is a material article in planti 
for if it once becomes looſe, the continual motion which 
wind occaſions, is ſure to deſtroy the fibres as faſt as they are 
produced, which muſt end in the deſtruftion of the plant, if 
not prevented. It is to againſt this inconvemiency that 
aA + od aaa top, as has been deſcribed in the 
article of 
We p earn ase 
ſize on an acre, and nearly the ſame number of the firſt- ſixed 
Oaks; we 2 plant here and there a Beech, Larch, — 
Cheſnut, &c. "here of the patches of the ſaid ſorts of 


trees before ted. We then L- to 
of the A leſſer-ſized MI all a great 


number of the ſmall Birches, rl are procured from the 
woods at about three ſhillings or three ſhillings and ſix- pence 
per thouſand : Theſe we remove to the ſucceeding plantations 
aſter the term of five or fix years. Of the ſeveral ſizes of 
the different kinds of trees we generally plant upwards of two 
„ IS 9, 200 07 a 2 in an 


| eher the plant is finiſhed, we then ſow the acorns 
(provided it be a ſeaſon that they can be had) all over the 
plantation, except amongſt the Beech, Larch, &c. m the 
Moreſaid patches. Great care ſhould be taken to preſerve the 
acorns intended for this purpoſe, as are very f 79 


ſprout, eſpecially ſoon after ber. 200 e beſt meth 


lay them thin in a dry airy 3 
turni We ſow ko pe. — in 12 rills of about a foot 
in le which work is done very readily by two men, one 


with the acorns, the other with a hoe for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing the drills and covering the ſeed, 


Me are of opinion that the plants produced from theſe 
acorns will at laſt make the beſt trees; Oey I will not 


pretend 
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gion 46 boy hve at ey may be, as the Oaks tranſplanted 
ow equally well for a number of years: But it is pro- 
bable that a tree with its tap-root undiſturbed, may, in the end. 
grow to a much 


ſize. 

« After the who is finiſhed to a convenient difleacerodiad 
the 2 we then remove their ſhed to a Tecond flation, 
n and ſo on till the whole 


re he gs done by the end of 
February, ef for 12 of 2 kind; but from 
the diſa pointments we meet with, occaſioned by the weather, 
we are ſometimes detained to a later ſeaſon. 

I have ſeveral times made trial of twelve or fourtcen 
kinds of American Oaks ſent over to his Grace in uan- 
tities. I ſowed them in the nurſery, and alſo in beſt and 
moſt ſheltered of the plantations. In both places they 
come u very pong ; but 1 no find that ſeveral of the 
ſorts will not the lev everity of our winters, and thoſe that 
22 x 7, Eel 
Face the cod of Apr, 


ary feſo 
a 


of the 


kill with farne —— he we þ ted: We 
have ſometimes itted the furze to grow in the planta- 
tions by way of ſhelter for the which though it ſeems 


to choak and over-grow the Oak for ſome time, yet aſter a few 


years we commonly find the beſt — in the ſtrongeſt _ 


1 $874 Jy 3 e 
121 5 11 23 , 15 
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in 
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pets 1 e 
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ſo, and on no 
fate it is to be 


choſe 


e th 
he W 
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progreſs with any degree of certainty, therefore let it ſuffice 


to make * — — / mature - 


I ſhould have before oblerved to you, that in both 


aforeſaid, as well as in all the young for er cut rome the the Spank 


an equal pace, or 


but it. i douotful -whether ever 


they will artve at th 


— 
— — — naintance. 
— 


lower 
ity of mber; 1 
Oaks, ſome 


; ; . \ 8 TY 6 
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' for the third time, and at the dillinice of every 
en furrow open to receive the weeds. 
F cep out all e 


be -- a man 5 a ſpit 


1 t * woy cf 1 


women who ſet the dulbs flat on 
hs Mis, (ll the whole 'd_ ere 
opens a ſecond trench at a ſmall er 
that comes out of it covers the robts in 2 1 uud in this 


whole {| 2 hand.” The quan- 
ae required for cis purple be ſixteen quarters, 


may 
to an acre, which, according to the accurate Dr. 
ion is 292,040 plants. Some of the roots 
ends; ewe i 


imes 
N wet will 

it Jury * en reg fre 

1 pn grapes 99 the Up it Spears 

of — be b. th has. ap odori- . 

is m | nd» quick pungent alli cells long on 


When 
out'of 


. * 


they 


" 
* ” 
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* 


towards.the diſcharge of 


| ly attend the crop, and 
ive. goes, into the of the proprietor: The 
account is thus made up; the firſt. year ten pounds of wet, 
which will make two pounds of dry; the ſecond about ten, 
one pound 

re equal and 

thirty nine 
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The ale and bait myhed is to move (hae meanders, and 
make hay, and then, i} you can eaſily them a flaſh or two 
of apr es Wa 6, CORE off, it will make the 

grow n Auguſt, in your cattle to eat ĩt clean 
of, be then careful to have our carriages and troughs properly 


not be 


eut up the rank weeds before the too high, ſuch as 
* Jock? thillles: Kc. for if they gi gre to high, fuck x 
: loodks, yaw. ilk Joon l 
Which will e your crop to half its value: You ſhould mow 
' your meadows before the grab i full * ee 
toms will yellow ceable 

alſo have it | yo pros, le if you 
* | will be of its firi 
along wall rn mul and gr ek, a bo hot f-orch: 
ing 1 1 to Lis mga 8 10h than in any 
—_— ery dry, though the 
 infide is full of its native fap ar — 4 I once ſet up a 
nick of ſixty-three tons on the 24th of June, which was made 
in yery hot weather, it ſtood until the 24th of Auguſt, and 
then one end of it burſt. out into a flame; notwi I 
had an o cut through the middle from top to bottom, 
» fall-fix: wide, about a month before, arid a large baſket 
reer 
.» made. It appeared. v when put on the rick, but it had 
8 be grals from water mea- 

C 


dos 8 ui ut in in a ſeaſon, and 
— — omg wall wd wal fre when pur 


* — 
. bet uality, and 9 
Hat S ter in q ty, 
2 3 with : 
ever are E run much to ruſhes; pd mock 

r Farious methods have been tried, as coal-aſhes, marle, or 
.- other -abſorbent_ earth : Theſe, however, are only tem 
Kon wed Ladd war; YO 


a' field 


7 | Over-run 
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oner-rn wth ruſhes, er dr hat 
wo a a a l 


The following 1 {mooth 
ſow it with 22 3 => . 1 


It « ppens that meadow-land. is over. run with moſs, 
od a ho ne ks dry ined me nd 
brought on the land by ill 

e — t N 
time, but ſuch land is not very common. 
Ty Der SET Bn es 
will have but little vigor 


1 


vember — e wil ul pan ery eat 
moſs; , lay on a good coat of 

ve time to 5 into the 
ſervice laid on at i time than 
un and wind exhales the nutriti 

e late > 


mats then Sep fon. 
eſſedis of ſuch a drefling; 


We would rather recommend a fallow, or a turnip ſeaſon. 
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: ice; it 13 of much more value to ear 
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and prevents a good crop the next year. 4 
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raiſed in a 


gui Gas Ke to thoſe 
produced large quantities of rotten dung only; and the 
-produttions of à kitchen garden thus m ef wil Far more 
wholefome as well as palatable, the falts 1 


of a hot fiery nature, and in ſome degree communicating th 


eir 
pungent acrimonious quality to the juices of eſculent plants, are 
— — rad oked the foundation of dif 


eaſes generally attributed to other n 


— 


Ax. IX. Directions for the Kitchen Garden in ORober. 
Tree end of May or beginning of june; 
the | is the beſt, and ſhould be under a ſouth 
wall or fence vs 


About the middle or latter end of this month plant out a few 
82 brocoli plans with ahoe. | 


keep it clean from weeds by hand or 


them or dig in the alleys, and throw the earth over them. 
| Prepare a bed to raiſe young mint in the winter. f 
Cui down the aſparagus ſtalks and dreſa the beds with rotten 
dung from old cucumber and melon beds; clear the alleys and 
throw over the beds; dreſs he ſeedling aſparagus. 
celery. and cardoons, ſow: fmall ſallad herbs either 
warm fences, or in frames. 
fpring uſe, ſow alſo ſome car- 
will produce young car- 


. 
* * 


the weeds and rubbiſh at 


. 
” * 
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ArT. X. Obſervations on Improvements in culture, in 2 

Unter to the Editor of the Farmer's Magazine. 


the improvement 
labour of its in- 


1 


habitants; the former is 


from their having few or many | ; 
next to the materials which are the natural ſtock of à roun- 
- try, theſe inſtruments of art, are the moſt ts 1 
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prevalent. Our anceſtors need not have been expoſed to fre- 
quent famines, had they turned their attention more cloſely 
to huſbandry, and reduced it to a feience founded on general 
obſervation and experiment. black cattle might always 
have been of the fame ſize they now are; our horſes were 
ever capable of being what in this country we now ſre them; 

but ſecurity of property, and encouragement” aud attention 
were wanting. Some daring minds, however, penetrated 
through the gloom fo early as the reign of Edward 11. Trea- 
tiſes. of huſbandry were then written, but are long fince ſoſt; 
| but among other things we know they recommended the uſe 
of marle. Fitzherbert ſhewed the utility of inclofing. Tuſ- 
ſer's old rbimes, however uncouth to modern ears, were 
| Tuited to the age in which he lived, and contained much good 
matter. Sir Chaloner, Blundeville, Googe, Sic 
Hugh Platt, and other ancient authors, have given proof in 
their writings that they had clear ideas of ſome — are deemed 
modern improvements. But we find, the wars in which this 
kingdom was almoſt continually engaged in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and ſixteenth centuries, SE with foreign powers, 
or thoſe which ſprung from civil diſcord, together with the 
bigotted ſuperſtitions of enthuſiaſtic ages, put a top to that 
' improvement in L, erage which began to ſhew itſelf in the 
praflice of individuals. When landed pro 4 
rious, and the produce of induſtry liable to be ho i 
by domeſtic enemies, it damped the ſpirits of the Farmers, 
Who ſoughit only to gain a ſubliſtence from day to day, as the 
abſolute wants of nature required. 

Add to this, that among a claſs of men naturally ignorant, 
and unſkilled in ſpeculative knowledge, there is a natural re- 
pugnance to new things, and this repugnance is in proportion 
to their novelty : A ſtriking inſtance of this was apparent in 
the Norfolk Farmers, when the practice of ſetting wheat was 
" firſt introduced there. The man who firſt praftifed this 
excellent method, was for ſome years laughed at as a m 
man: At length bis neighbours ſaw the manifeſt ſuperiority 
of his crops; he had much more in quantity per acre' than 
bis neighbours, and the quality of his grain was far better. 
. Repeated conviftions of this, induced fome of his 'neigh- 

bours to follow his example: They bad equal focceſs;*and 
although it is not quite ten years ſince this mode was firſt 
_  prafliſed, there are now very few Farmers ir that and 
cpulent county Who. continue the old method of ſowing 
_ * wheat. The conſequence is, that there is more and better 


wheat 
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wheat raiſed in that county, than on an equal ſpace of ground 
in any other throughout the kingdom; and it is a fact, that 
the value of the ſeed ſaved by theſe means, is fully equal to 
the rent of all the wheat in the county. What Farmer 
after being told this on good guthority, but will immediately 
make the experiment ? Sorely they cannot want a more con- 
vincing motive to adopt a praftice, .which cannot poſhbly be 
attended with any loſs or i:jury. | 
But to return, hence it is, that by degrees, and by a happy 

ement of critical conjunctures, many things have been 
brought about, which at firſt met with great oppoſition. Men 
of quick parts, lively faculties, and deep penetration, are 
formed by nature for ſpeculation. They arrange their ideas 
methodically, and combine their notions with facility, in pro- 
prunes to the lights they poſſeſs : But they ſometimes want 

ifure, ſometimes ſtability, and frequently opportunities to 
to carry their plans however well laid, into execution; yet 
this by no means deſtroys the value of ſuch diſcoveries, and 
inventions, or the credit of the inventors, becauſe the deſire 
of contributing to the public good is highly laudable; and 
becauſe without ſuch intimations many of our moſt valuable 
improvements would never have been attempted, even by thoſe 
who made them. New things are pleaſing in the relation, 
but moſt people, and more eſpecially thoſe who cultivate 
land, are exceedingly wedded to old cuſtoms. In their be- 
ginning, all undertakings are difficult, more eſpecially when 
carried on with reluQtance ; thoſe obſtacles are only to be 
overcome by the hopes of gain reſulting from ſucceſs. This 
by eſtabliſhes a new improvement, but does not al- 
ways ſilence oppoſition. When the great advantages arifi 
from the culture of Saintfoin, were inconteſtibly confirm 
by experience, a clamour was raiſed, that this new improve- 
meut. diminiſhed the value, and conſequently lowered the 
rent of meadow ground. Such idle clamours bave not been 
. confined to ſaintioin. The amazing perfection to which the 
culture of turnips is arrived at in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſe x, 
have hitherto been ineffectual to induce the Farmers of many 
counties to copy after it, . Strange it is, that theſe men ſhould 
. think this excellent root of no other value than as a little 
t my feed in autumn : whereas would they but adopt the 
| of hoeing them properly, their crops would prove tre- 

ble their preſent value. 1 1 en 
Ihe entire demolition of feudal tenures, removed many. 

of thoſe impediments which had hindered the progrefs of 
4 N dz agriculture, 
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agriculture, and the paſſing of thoſe laws which. rendered 
landed property certain, and clearly and e defined 
every ſpecies of e introduced a general ſpirit of im- 
rovement; agriculture began to be conſidered as a ſcience, 
E graſſes were introduced, and many improvements were 
attempted, though not till long afterwards brought toany toler- 
able degree of perſettion. In conſequence of this, and of the 
hopes excited, many good treatiſes were publiſhed,ts ſhe what 
natural ſources of wealth this country afforded. To the increaſe 
of knowledge ſucceeded an increaſe of aftivity to acquire thoſe 
bleſſings which it pointed out, and many of our preſent Far- 
mers eaſily attain what their predeceſſors thought was beyond 
the reach of human power to acquire; ſome of them with 
a ſpirit and induſtry peculiar to the preſent age, have ſought 
out hidden treaſures; and by the wiſeſt application of im- 
roved means, have not only procured fortunes themſelves, 
t opened ſources of wealth to the community, and by that 
means diffuſed happineſs over -all the inferior ranks of the 
people: As improvements in huſbandry increaſe, every claſs 
will be benefited; the poor by their conſtant employment, 
and the rich by the addutional value of their eſtates. N 
But although very great improvements have taken place 
in moſt counties 2 ihis kingdom, ſtill much remains to be 
done. We have vaſt wafts of foreſt, heath, fen, and ſandy 
ſoil, moſt of which by good culiure might be rendered as va- 
luable as moſt other land in the kingdom. To promote ſo 
valuable o purpoſe, let your fature labours be directed by a 
general communication of the means beſt adapted to that end. 
I arg, ſir, wiſhing you ſucceſs in your laudable employment, 
Hertfordſbice, - | Your very humble ſervant, 


June 12. | JAMES GREEN. 


* —_—_— — tt. 
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The HousEKEEPER's DIRECTORY. 
END To pickle Melons. 

"FAKE your melons and ſcoop them clean from the pulp, 
then fill them with borſe-raddifh ſcraped, liced garlick. 
ginger, nutmeg, white pepper, and mace, then take the beſt 
white-wige, vinegar, a handful” of falt, a nutmeg quartered, 
whole pepper, cloves, mace, and a or two race of ginger, boil 
the vigegar and ſpice together, and pour it boiling hot io the 
melons, afterwards pour them into pots, and ſtop them cloſe 
down, and when they are cold cover them with a wet bladder 
and a piece of leather, | 1 
9 


U 


| 
b 
| 


it will keep good a long time. a 
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To pickle Muſhrooms. | 

Take the ſmall hard muſhrooms, called buttons, cut off 
all the dirt from the ſtalks, waſh them with water, and rub 
them clean wich a flannel, then boil water and ſalt, when it 
boils, put in the muſhrooms, and let them boil till they are 
white, then ftrain them through a cloth, and put them into 
cold water and ſalt for two or three days; changing it twice 
2 Gay, aker. 2 mere. a pickle of white tink vinegar, 

iced nutmeg, cloves . mace, ginger and pepper, 
them 10, and op them clole up in ere * 

To piclle Onions. 

Take ſmall white onions, bojl them in water and ſalt, 
ſtrain them, let them cool in a cloth, make the pickle pre- 
ſcribed for. muſhrooms, and when it is cold, put them in, 
and cover them down, if your onions ſhould muther, boil 
them over again, and ſcum off the droſs well, then Jet them 
cool, and order them as before. You may alſo pickle cau- 

' . To make Mango of Large Cucumbers.  - | - 

out the men pl rag er fill them. with whole 
pper, and other ſpice, and a clove of garlick, then tie 
them cloſe, and put them into ſalt and water, twenty hours, 
after which, wipe them dry, boil as much vinegar with ſpice 
as will cover them, and pour it on ſcalding hot. 


To Samphzre. C3 
ne brine of water and ſalt cold, and 


3 


3 muthers, boil it once 2 
ſamphixe to it. 


n cold, put 


two parts falt, and one pa 
oy X with it, after S- rom 
ea ſtrong * 

per the better, and Rrew falt at the bottom 
jeces as Cloſe as you can, ſtrewing falt at 
as it diflolyes, throw in more, and 


. Made KS. d by James Sharp Lend 


192 „„. 


_— „ 
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Ax. XII. Reference lo the Winnowing Mackane. 
1 pattern for this Machine 1 had from the ingenious Mr. 

Ducket of Peterſham, being one preſented to. him by his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleugh.—lt was much recommended 
by Mr. Ducket, as a uſeful machine, an improvement 
on that preſented to the Society of Arts by Mr. Evers, in 
—44Ex 4 of which may be ſeen in 
Mr. Wm. 's deſcription of uſeful Machines and Models, 
- Plate No. XX, 90. 

Since it came into my hands, ſome uſeful alterations have 
been wade, which Feder it more fanple, apd, perkaps.zs com- 
pleat as it is capable of being made. 

The wheat and chaff 3 and the 
machine put in motion, it. ſeparates the corn from e- 
very other mixture; ; ws vp # or a ea 
the ears of corn, ſticks or ſtones are ſeparated into different 


_ drawers, and 8 


. „ eee or airing ky 
es or ſhips; is expeditious, and he ur of a 
boy very y ſufficient to try it W 


N N —— 


Ar. XIII. The de ener caſe of an Hydrophobia, ne- 
thod of cure, 


e the dog 
frothing great! at the mouth cauſed the ſaliva to run down 
to his.ancles ; he applied for relief before any 292 
was e try the efficacy of the ſalt water, directed to take 
vis anti! Tus cum moſcho, and ſeveral other medicines were 
re. proved ineffeftual ; far on the 16th of March fol- 
Se ot wits Iikgnd bij td down in bed with 
paſſages t quite upon pro. 
— r C that he he broke all 
at one effort. 


to deſcribe this horrid ſcene. 
. down a ſecond time, 
ſcene appes , of the laſt ſirnggles 


WITT in the power ke 
aſſiſtance 
when ſeemingly a more dif == 


" Fikd > ty * — 


faral; bot Nel it into practice 1 weighed. the danger of the 
12 5 nf a of he ea, ad ee 
it; chĩs ebe it is not only reaſon 
to: * unity of Sink goon; ek, e 
manity in proceedin in ſifling a. wretch 
— 71 Snob. — mY this kind are ra- 
ther to be itted than enjoined by rs, though I um . 
that in caſ leſs dangerous than this, they are every day directed. 
Vor. IE, Rr The 


one experiment left, which if not ſucceſsful, muſt be 
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The of his throat bein uite ſtopped up, prevented the 
admin N Ts notwithſtanding, there was 
gil a poſſibilicy (though a bare one) provided a method could be 
diſcovered to procure a nauſea, ſo as to make him vomit, which 
would be the means of opening the paſſages of his throat to admini(- 
tera medicine inwardly; but, on failure of it, the viſcid matter 

would beds in it and chonk him. 1 | 

In order to effect it, I cauſed his neck, throat, breaſt, and abdo- 
men, to be embrocated with ſtrong mercurial ointment, and after 
rubbing in an ounce and fix drame, a nauſea came on, and a moſt 


violent ſtruggle enſued, and he to vomit, but was rendered ſo 
weak that he could not diſcharge latinous matter that lodged in 
the throat, and was almoſt expiring ; — , with great difficulty 


he it, and inſtantly he recovered; whereupon I gave 
him of native and faftitious cinnabar twelve grains each, opium 
four gains, camphire eight grains, and moſch- twelve grains, in 
a eies-glek of thck nad randy; before he had drank three-fourths 
of it, the of his throat cloſed ap again, and the remainder 
bulged out of his mouth; however, what he had nag erg 

t hours, 


eaſe than he did beſore, and with 
ſonous matter that had ſettl 


of the, 
which he ſwallowed, and it had the defired effect; for in 
an hour he fell into a ſound and calm ſleep, ſweated plentifull 
—— dong >» op When he 
ymptcms were greatly 

extremely ſore, and very thirſty. 10 
fiveet ſallad oil, well camphorated, and laid part a 
— to quench his thirſt, and 

im todrink as much as he could 


; 
f 
l 
e 
: 
. 
'F 
iff 


4; 
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q 
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Aur, . Pe offered bythe London erg au, Nc. for 
[Continued from p- 182.] 


MPROYING LAND LYING WASTE. Forthe beſt account of a 
method for improving any of the following foils, being land lying 

waſte or uncultivated, viz. clay, loam, „ ſand, chalk, limeſtone, 
moor, er peat-carth, and ; verified by experiments on not leſs than 
ten acres of land, to be uced on or before the ſecond Tueſday in 
December, 1777 ; the gold medal for each. 

To the next in merit; the filver medal. 
Arx account of the ſoil, manner of improvement, expence, and pro- 
duct, are required to be fully explained, 
The ſame premiums are extended to the years 1777-8. 


 MANURES. To the perſon who ſhall give the moſt ſatis factory 
account, verified by accurate experiments, on what ſoil the application 
of marle, chalk, lime, or clay, feverally as manures, be moſt beneficial; 
the gold medal. It is required that each experiment be made on one 
acre, and that they be continued four years, the ſame crop being ſown 
the ſame year on the ſeveral fpots. An account of the nature of the 
ſoil, manure, and the quantity laid on, with all expences and crops, to 
be delivered, with ſpecimens of the ſoil and manure, on or before the 
firſt Tueſday in January, 1780. , 
The ſame premium is extended two years further. 


MANURES. For the moſt fatisfaftory ſet of experiments, to aſcer- 
tain the com ive advantage of the foll 


dreſſings; viz. ſoot, coal-aſhes, wood-aſhes, lime, gypſum, night-ſoil 
the gold medal. It is required, that not leſs than half an. acre of land 
be appropriated to each manure, the ſoils ſimilar, and lying near each o- 


the nature of the foil, quantity, and expence of the manure and | 
2 to be produced, on or before the firſt Tueſday in De: 
cember, 1777. | 

The fame premium is extended to the year 1779. | 

ROLLING OR SCARIFYING GRASS LAND. To the 
who ſhall, by experiment, determine whether it is moſt beneficial to graſy 
land, to roll it with a heavy roller, or to cut the ſurface two or more in- 
ches deep at ſmall intervals, with an inſtrument commonly called a ſcari- 
ficator (which is ſimilar to a harrow compoſed of coulters inftead of 
tines); a buſh harrow and light roller being afterwards drawn over the 
part of the field thus ſcarified ; the gold medal. 

It is . that the above experiment be made on natural graſs, 
whether old or new, meadow or upland, provided the fame has been laid 
down at leaſt three years, and that the experiment be continued for four 
years at leaſt, An account of the nature of the foil, weight of the ral- 
er, detcription of the ſcarificator, depth to which it cuts, and the com- 
pou ſucceſs of each method; to be delivered, on or before the fiſt 

veſday in November, 1777. 8 

The ſame premium is extended to the year 1780. | 

TO ASCERTAIN THE PROPER DEPTH OF PLOUGHING. 
r depth of 
proper depth 


It 


lowing manures, uſed as top- 


ther, and that the ſame crops be ſown in the ſame year on each ſpot ;- the - 
experiments to be continued not leſs than two years. An account of 
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It is required that all experiments be made on ſimilar foils lying near 
each other, that each experiment ſhall conſiſt of two acres at leaſt, that 
the deepeſt ploughing be at leaſt four inches deeper than the reputed ſta- 
P of the land, or uſual depth of ploughing, and that theſe experiments 

centinued during a courſe of years, the fame ' crops being Js 
the ſame year on the ſeveral ſpots. An account of the nature of t 
ſoil, different depths of — quantity of manure, (if any) laid on 
each ſpot, all expences and crops z to be delivered on or before the firſt 
Tueſday in January, 1778. 

The ſame premium is extended to the year 1784. : 

N. B. If the above experiments be made on land, which has little or 
no fall, it is then required that the land be hollow-drained, at leaſt twelve 
inches deeper than the deepeſt ploughing. | n 

To the perſon who ſhall, by the [ke experiments, on the above-men- 
tioned ſoils, determine the depth of ploughing moſt proper for land, in- 
tended to be laid down in for paſture; thirty guineas. 

It is required that the ploughing, be continned with or without crops, 
during tbe ſpace of two years at leaſt before the land is laid in graſs. 
An account of the nature of the ſoil, depths of ploughing, crops, (if a- 
ny) and produce of thegraſs, whether mowed or fed during four years 3 
to be delivered to the Society, on or before the firſt Tueſday in Jan. 1778. 


ASCERTAINING THE BEST COURSE OF CROPS ON CLAY 
SOIL. To the perſon who ſhall give the moſt ſatisfactory account, ve- 
rified by comparative experiments, in order to aſcertain the courſe of 
crops, which with or without a fallow, ſhall, during the ſpace of eight 
years, prove moſt profitable, and ſhall leave the land in the beſt ſtate, on 
a clay foil ; the gold medal, or fifty pounds. Such comparative expe- 
riments to be made, on three acres at leaſt in each mode z the ſoil to be 
as contiguous and fimilar as poſſible. An account of the ſoil, manage- 
ment, and crops, to be delivered, on or before the firſt Tueſday in Ja- 
nuary, 1779. | 
. ſame premium is further extended; the accounts to be produced 
in January, 1780 and 86. 

ASCERTAINING THE BEST COURSE OF CROPS ON A 
DEEP LOAM. The fame premiums will be given on the like condi- 
tions, for ſimilar comparative experiments on a deep loam. 

COURSE OF CROPS ON LIGHT LAND. For the moſt ſatisfac? 
tory account, verified by experiments, made on a dry ſoil, in order to aſ- 
certain which of the two following courſes of crops is moſt advanta- 
geous, viz. 


1ſt Year Carrots, 1& Year Potatoes, 
ad Year Barley, 2d Year Barley, 
3d Year Clover, 3d Year Clover, 
Ach Year Wheat, 4th Year Wheat, | 
An account of the ſoils, eulture, and produce of the ſeveral crops, and 
the particular ication of the carrots and potatoes, to be produced, on 
or before the Tueſday in December, 1779; the gold medal or 30l. 


Mot leſs than one acre to be appropriated to each courſe, and the ſoils 
to be ſimilar, and as contiguous as poſſible. - | 

| The ſame premium is extended one year further. 

COURSE OF. CROPS ON STRONG LAND. F 
factory account, verified i 
clays or wet 


or the moſt ſatis- 
experiments, made on not leſs than five acres 
4 » to aſcertain the advantage of the following courſe 

crops, viz. » beans drilled, on planted and hoed. y 
the gold medal, or twenty pounds. The 


2 
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Theſe experiments to be continued two courſes or four years. Certi- 
ficates, with an account of the ſoll, cnjture, and quantity of manure (if 
any) laid on, to be produced, on or before the laſt 1 March, 1 780. 

„B. The fucceſs of this courſe of crops, much depending on the 
land being kept entirely clean, it is expected that each crop of the beans 
be horſe or hand-hoed, at leaſt three times. 

The fame premium is extended two years further. 


IMPROVING WASTE MOORS. For the improvement of the 
greateſt number of acres of waſte moor land, not leſs than one hundred; 
the gold medal. 


It is required that the land before improvement be abſolutely uncul- 


_ tivated, in a great meaſure uſeleſs, not let to any tenant, and without 


any building upon it, except cottages or huts. That in its improved 
ſtate it ſhall be encloſed, cultivated, and divided into fields of not more 
than ten acres each, with buildings erected thereon ſufficient for the ule 
and reſidence of a tenant, and let on leaſe to one who occupies no other 
land. Certificates of the number of acres, of the quality of the 
moor ſo improved; of the mode and expence of the improvement; the 
ſtate it is in as to the proportion of graſs to arable; the rent at which it 
is let; and that the incloſure is not effected by act of parliament; to be 
produced, on or before the firſt Tueſday in Feb. 1779. 

The fame premium will be given in the year 1780. 

And in the years 1781, 2, and 3, a piece of plate of the value of one 
hundred pounds with a ſuitable inſcription, will be given for the Im- 
frowement of Waſte Moors. | 

POUGH TO CUT WATER FURROWS IN ARABLE LAND. 
For the beſt plough for cutting water furrows in arable land, the earth to 
be thrown up on one ſide only, and the draught not to exceed the 


of four horſes, or oxen; 20l. The ploughs to be produced to the So- 


ciety on or before the firſt Tueſday in Jan. 1778. 
DRILL PLOUGH. For the beſt drill plough for different ſeeds, 


being an improvement on thoſe already in the poſſeſſion of the ſociety, 


or generally known ; to be produced to the ſociety on or before the firſt 


. Tueſday in March, 1778; the gold medal, or ol. 


DRILL PLOUGH FOR HORSE BEANS. For the beſt drill plough 
for horſe beans only, in three rows twelve inches aſunder; to be produ- 
ced to the ſociety, on or before the firſt Tueſday in January, 1778; 20l. 
The plough to be ſtrong and cheap, no variation of depth ordiſtance be- 


I J. The plough being deſigned on ſtrong land, to work on ridges ; 


the horſes muſt be harneſſed abreaſt, and walk, in the furrows. 


DRAIN PLOUGH. For the beſt plough for cutting drains at one 
ſtroke, to be drawn by not more than ten horſes or oxen ; the drain to be 
not more than two inches wide at bottom, and twelve at top, and not 
leſs than two feet deep; the gold medal, or gol. The plough to be pro- 

to the ſociety, 1 —— firſt Tucſday in January, 1778. 


N. B. Strength and fimplicity in the conſtruction and cheapneſs of 


the machine, will be conſidered as parts of its merit. 


DRILL PLOUGH FOR CARROTS. For the beſt drill for ſow- 
ing carrot ſeed only, in three rows, one foot aſunder, to be praduced, on 
of before the firſt Tacſday in Jan. 1778 1 3ol. 5 

MACHINE FOR WASHING ROOTS. For inventing a machine, 


by which carrots, potatoes, turnep- rooted cabbage, or other roots ny 


: 
+ 4 
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be waſhed more —— and cheaper than by any method how 
praQtiſed, twenty pounds.—T he ine may be worked in ſtagnant as 
well as in running water. Simplicity and cheapneſs in che con on 
will be conſidered as principal parts of its merits ; to be produced, on or 
before the third Tueſday in January, 1778. 


MACHINE TO ANSWER THE PURPOSE OF REAPING OR 
MOWING CORN. For ipventing a machine to anſwer the pu 
of mowing or reaping wheat, rye, barley, oats, or beans, by which it 
way be done more expeditiouſly, and c than by any now practiſed, 
provided it does not ſhed the cora or pulſe, more than the methods in 
common practice, and that it lays the ftraw in ſuch manner as may be 
eu wed ans” up for binding; the gold medal, or 3ol. The machine, 
Vith certificates that at leaſt three acres have been cut by it, to be produ- 
ced to the ſociety, on or before the ſeeond Tueſday in December, 1772. 
Simplicity and cheapneſs in the conſtruction will be confidered as princi- 
pat parts of its merit. 
The ſame premiums is extended one year forther. | 
MACHINE TO CONVEY WINTER CROPS. For inventing a 
machine or carriage for the purpoſe of RY winter crops off 
wet arable land, by which the work may be done cheaper, and with leſs 
— and injury to the land than by any method now practiſed; 2ol. 
e machine or carriage to be produced to the ſociety, on or before the 
ſecond Tueſday in Jan. 1778. a 


Premiums in Chemifiry and Mineralogy. 
. PRESERVING SEEDS OF VEGET ABLES. For the beſt me- 
thod of preſerving the ſeeds of plants in a ſtate fit for vegetation, after 
having been kept a conſiderable time, ſoch method being ſuperior to any 
known to the public and verified by ſufficient trials; to be communicated 
to the ſociety, on or before the firſt Tueſday in December, 2777 ; the 


gold medal. 
DESTROYING SMOKE. For the beſt account, aſcertained by pro- 
experiments, of a method of deſtroying or burning the ſmoak of fires 
—— to ſteam engines, or other large works, in order to prevent an- 
noyance to the neighbourhood ; to be produced, on or before the firſt 
Twefday in Feb. 1778; the gold medal or 20l. 

BRICKS FOR MENDING ROADS. For the beſt contrivance of 
a furnace to burn bricks in the frelds, where the clay for making them is 
found, and near the places where they are wanted for the 7 of mend- 
zg roads; 20l.—A deſcription and fome model of the ace to be 
produced to the ſociety, on or before the laſt Tueſday in Nov. 1777. 
Antention is to be had to ſimplicity, facility, and cheapneſs of conſtruc- 
tion, to the end that a number of ſuch furnaces may locally be erected, 
with materials readily found to ſave charges and carriage. 

The ſame premium is extended to the year 1778. 

DISCHARGING STAINS OF GREASE FROM MARBLE. 
For diſcovering to the ſociety an effeftual method of diſcharging ſtains 
of greaſe from marble, withont injuring the texture and colour of the 
2 7 Accounts to be produced, on or before the ſecond Tueſday 
1 Jav. 2. | 


By Order of the Society, | 
SAMUEL MORE, Secretary. 
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POR TICAL--ESSATS. 


A HUNTING SONG. © E'er fince we've been happy with N. 
r ned - yz" x JM of thoſe who 


ng, repent ; 
villagers ſurrounding, Our neighbours all round us ve lone 
Atthe hounds and horns reply. and 'tis true, - 
Swift as light'ning ſee aſpiring, Each other befide !--when we venought 
Hounds and hunters in ſull flight. elſe to do, 


Woods and groves and grots retiring, With Phcebus the toil of the we 
Hunting — oP 


View ſo fleet the hounds pi rſuing, 1 erh flock, While ſhe fits. 


Reynard fault'ring out o breath, down to 
Vig'rous chace, bs rewgth fading, Our cares thus domeſtic ve N ard'ous 
In we upon the purfue, 
Joyous next with rody laſs, And ever will love-when we've. 
wg anger Wh nought elſe to do, 
Drinking — Ah rh | — — — — 
The FAITHFUL SHEPHERDS. 


Ae 


The HAPPY COUPLE. 


And reſted flocks to p paſture riſe, | 
PHE Sommer was over, my flocks. 


meadows were mow'd and 1d His lovely f d mile, 
hous'd all my corn, „35S 
Fair Pilli's c 71 And ſoft erkunden, free from guite, 


a wind w Soon won me to e 


Our vows of 
On Flers's ſoft fopda together wa the. Ia truth are pal'd 


8 - 4 long hours in amour-. And er hall ha ation 
1 lov'd her, and hop'd ſne and heav'n approve. 
4 too, * 9 


= 1 * 
n T 


Aure 

I'll love you, bee Grt you maſt make N to earth his rand 

Without heftation I made her 8 50w, , 71, japoure pic ie hardy toi 
mare her my wiſe--1 had nought © Throughout the ſultry day, 


And ſtirs him o'er the parch'd 
Toe ted opt Go To make the new mown hay. 
d x home; — —— 
And crop the marſhy ſedge. | 
He manvied ü The trav'ller faints be eath the ray, 
elſe do do, Fierce-darting oer his head, 


And figh for him, who doats on me. 


The Farmer's Macazixe, 
his lay, DIT. 


. down Tho' Mopfus, riches I know, 
lover | e Ver lere I hall never allow . 
Of yon embowering grove, or while a full bowl 
And, ardent, woos/the willing maid, My thirft can coogooh 
And fills her breaſt with love. U a river may flow. 
The ſchool-boy hies him to the ſtream, PuitLis. 
—— to lave, A — ye Cong non 
dreading ſol's es muſt bring to 
. — 


Your pelf I decline; 
== Tontent and a cottage for me, 
The grateful hearts NY neocons ULIA, 
That Summer Suns ariſe. To end fruitleſs "his band with 
| $04600040404045-04a40+ 2% Srephon, this hand with my 
PASTORAL COURTSHIP; Awayage and ctoſfes! 
| Or, Ha v to the CoumTay War. tl hand fix1 = Moptus,] 
The Words and Mufic by Dr. ARNE. - Cuonve repeated. | 
Phe lads and laſſes of a vil- 
lage, are ſuppoſed to afſemble, in or- 
der to form.a dance on the-green. The TRIUMPH. of CERES; 
PazTorAal Cnonus, Or, The Harveſt-t 


H. 3 Winne 
a quican we | each nympth 4 : 


ae 
= Tan fommons hey 


Behold | the loaded car appears, 
1 TONS. | 
— . — waim, a jovial band, 
Ring the ede look . . 
r 
Jolla, add Aun tt. 


one to the 


n — . 


— 22 
4 " 1 1 

And freed from mxious care, F 
Hi ite ar broac'd rhe fr. ba. 


| IT — ſpene: 
a an i ſong 
eie ben,, 
And jefts and harmleſs merriment 
the arricfs ſou]. 


Who ſtill reap'd by his fide; 


hiseroth, if ſhe proves kind, 
To take her for his bride. 


Mare. 


— — LOR 
Thg chajee of theſe Eamlſels be mine ! 


Their toilſome taſk they tend 
The bind ſucceflive labours bears, 
In proſpect ot the end: | 
pretend? In or Winter ſows his ſeed ; 
anures or tills the ſoil; 
In Summer various cares ſucceed; . 
But harveſt crowns his toil, 


o 


« For joys like theſe, thro! circling years, | 


— — — —  —— —— — = 


FARMER's MAGAZINE. 


A D1s8zzTATION on the Progreſs and preſent Tor of 
AGRICULTURE.” [Continued.] . . 


American Huſbandry. 


CAROLINA NDIGO. which forms a moſt eſſential branch 


Leer de, ie 
ſeed is ſown in drills. about 


D 
. 
n : 


cn angge two acres of 

* & Th. Jn en 

great care is requiſite to prelerve the farina of the plant, as 
part of the beauty of the drug depends on that circum- 
The appaatts for indigo though conſiderable, is not expen- 
ſive, for beſides a pump, the whole conſiſts of vats and veſ- 
ſels of cypreſs wood, which the country itſelf produces: 
When cut, the plant is brought and laid in a large vat called 
a ſteeper, Which is filled with water, and here leſt from twelve 
to ſixteen hours, according to the weather, when it begins to 


ſenkbly warm, to prevent its fer- 


. 
i 


Lt 


1 


> 
77 


F 
L 


11 
3 


= 
1H 
þ 


ff 

11 
| 
| 


Uk 
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„ cleaning Sane or hay which 
4s capable of 20d in wan climates; 


Fei er May, in furrenes 
eighteen inches aſunder, and about tee irivbes ; un 
theſe drills or furrows, the ſveds are cropped about 
to an, acre; immediately aſter 


1 they can, to a certain 


ed like the whew ben in England, 
© ek ve bark: TR 


8 16s ehe PETE 


„ difintereft 
—— to ſettle this province, ani acordingy 


was formed to — e es to Few 
flouriſti there; and this with an abfoluce prohibition of 
Ft 1 
ws : A 
fatigabſe in the 
mem:; bu notwn | 
Wich ine cat 
themſelves hed ne of 
17 , tevoked t cl — | | 
Jy N. proviece een 3 | 
Iatitede, * * 
t 


* . 


D 


_— — — 
** 


Ar. II. On ornamenting Farms by Planting. 
To the EDITOR. 


ing, may, in” the ſtudy of 
tainment; in the 


_ 


ment, and is 1 
211 mce the pr 


D 
7 


28 


2 F 


t 
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be living ornaments, but uſeful for K 
i alſo — much to the plats of: — 


1 fide our public roads, would 
beſtow a little attention to this Whenever we can add 


— ap Phe the public, withaut counteratting our own 
I . the ablgnions we be 5d 
ble and e to ourſelves, the 


each other as —_— — 


ah rings, Us, b a farm, m_ hoſe 1 are _— 
hollies, hornbeam, white and black thorn, honeyſuckles, 
wild roſes, would fender our fields a delightful pleaſure , 
and be attended with no more common quickſet 
The p is one of the moſt proper plants 
"_ fence that can be planted; it is very ealily propaga- 
plied v lied very ſalt by layi ing down the young flex- 
e of its with the beauty of 

its — Fn [dim berries in the depth of winter, ren- 


ders it a very pleaſing objett, if any objeft can at that time give 


pleaſure. 
In ſuch little waſt as genera] li lti 
lrches, mountain 2 laburnums, n 


and birch — 1 in {malf clumps, would coſt 
little, and thrive very well. It would 137 great improvement 
eatly to the 
n 74 theſs Nn 
aber 1 jan are the only 


Pd: ihe cn expence Ge: = : 


am 
ting m „ and will venture to aſſert, 

one a capa as a nurſery for * babe 
and ti or four years, raiſe eno 

the e 


hundred acres of land; 

are ſo planted, oy Tan no 

a moſt beautzful appearance. 125 
e ee 


1 
41 
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a pe * 
af the: often inconſiqerately put themſelves 
to in treating one another, fornenmes to at their own 


more than all the charges of ing their farms, 
convinte Us 


1 — — 

— n 

re 

8 J- TA 

2 — - — — — 
"ow ul. On the Rotation of Cee. 


To - the EDITOR. 


„ 


SIR, 


O branch of huſbandry requires ET 
N than Lach a ſucceſſion of crops mars Hl * bee 


in beart, and yet draw aut of it 2 
purchaſed ſor labour, and it is the 


t. 
A horſe is 
ani bo wake the moſt of him. He is w 


r to over work hap is to render 


iſely the ſame with land; profit is the E 
but he knows, that 19 run gut his rw by inc 


T's in- 


ba. worked 


It s 
grand 


ing is the 0 
the kel een eth ae bed, ES ene 
3 Ae TE 
3 nike 
| view, it is 
ers molly — FEED T 5 mp 2 
their whole nouriſhment from che ſoil; > the lee being 


. their 
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that time dry and withered, have toft their power of drawing 
5 1 — are cultivated chiefly for 


they all oi them be deemed robbers, ſome more, ſome leis. 
But fuch plants while young are all leaves, and in that figte 
draw moſt of their nouriſhment from the air; therefore whem 
rop does no in 2 
is not a , provided it be cut before the feed ia 
formed; which it muſt be, to have hay in pe A legu- 
minous plant by its broad leaves, draws much of its nouriſh- 
ment from the air. A cabbage its growth more to the 


p place, 


dukes no remarkably by t 
ſtance; all the ſeeds of a culmiſerous plant ri 
time : 


, 
I 


As as 
tionary, the leaves withe 
plant when cut down, is 


E 
F 


s 
4 
15 


11 
LE. 


j 


is great. growing till cut down, 
m conſtant motion, and leaves it 0 the plow and mellow. 
The former gives over growing e reaping ; and. the 

Grad of nts 8 Nor is 
this all, ing on a culmiferous crop after the ground 
i» enheinl os 
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they draw leſs from the ground, and leave it in good condition 
for. ſubſequent crops. | 5 

Culmiferous crops (as has been obſerved) do not rob the 
foil much when cut green: The ſoil, far from ing is 
t in conſtant motion by the puſhing of the roots: is 
more tender than it would have been without crop. 
But bulbous rooted plants are above all ſucceſsful, in riding 
and pulverizing the ſoil; potatoe roots for inſtance, grow from 
four to ten inches under the ſurface, and, by their ſize and 
number, oy HEIDI LEON Ins ſoil better than it can 
be done by the plough. potatoe, however, with reſpeft 
n rr r 
parſnip, which being roots, often pierce to 

of 2 inches. The u turnip divides the ſoil more 

can be done by a fibrous rooted plant, but as its bulbous root 
is for the moſt part above ground, it divides the ſoil leſs than 
parſnips, carrots, or potatoes. 

Whether potatoes or turmps be the more gentle crop, ap- 
pears a difficult queſtion to anſwer, with inty ; the for- 
mer bears ſeed, and probably draws more nouri from 
the ſoil than the latter when cut green. On the other hand, 
oes divide the ſoil more than turmps, and leave it more 
ſe and friable: The ſame may be ſaid of the cabbage and 


I have now given a number of facts; What is the reſult of 
e 
plants are robbers; ſome more ſome leſs: leguminous plants are 
oppoſite; if any of them rob the ſoil, 3 * . 
gree, and all of them without exception, divide and looſen it. 
A culmiferous crop is however, the moſt proſit- 
able; but few ſoils can long bear the burthen of ſuch crops, 
unleſs relieved by leguminous crops : Theſe on the other 
hand, without a mixture of the former, would ſoon render 
the ſoil too looſe. . 1 

Theſe preliminaries will be ſome guide 
direfting a proper rotation of the 
dung, or other manure can be procured in plenty to 
recruit the ſoil after ſevere cropping, I know no rotation more 
roper or profitable in a ſtrong foil, than wheat, peaſe or 
Gra bite or oats, and fallow. The whole farm may be 
eaſily t under this rotation, e the land reſerved ſor 
hay. But as ſuch manures in many are not to be had 
without great expence, it is of more im to determine 
what ſhould be the rotation where no manure can be procured, 
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but the dung collected in the farm. Conſidering that culmi- 
ſerous crops are the more profitable in rich land, it would be 
beſt to raiſe more of them than of the other kind; but in the 
general, it may be laid down as a rule, that alternate crops 
W to form the rotation. 
ere are many ſoils which, with the moſt favourable rota- 

tion, will not ſtand good long unleſs relieved from time to 
time by paſturing. If ſuch extended rotation be artfully car- 
ried on, crops without end may be obtained 1n a tolerable good 
ſoil without any manure but what is produced on the farm. 

Having diſcuſſed the nature of plants fo far as the rotation 
of crops 1s concerned, I ſhall ſend you a few obſervations on 
the nature of ſoils in another letter; 

Hertfordſhire, And am, your very humble _ 

Sept. 4. 1777- JOHN EDGEL' 


— i. 


lh r 


1 IV. — for managing the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden in November. 


* weather in this month being often favourable gives 
the gyrdener an opportunity for planting: of trees, and 
in flower-roots for the ſucceeding ſpring. 
5 Cas to earth up celery and chardeons for blanching, 
| obſerving always to do it in dry weather, and tie up endive to 
blanch at the ſame time. Thoſe af beds 1 were 
not dreſſed the laſt month ſhould now be done, by bar 


down the balm, pare = 
in the alleys to rot. 


Tranſplant brown Dutch, age, 
lettuces, under warm walls or — to remain the winter ; 


and at the ſame time plant ſome of the Sileſia, cos, and. other 
tender 223 under 22 or on beds framed over with 


1 [A 
do this in dry weather. 


0 of this month tranſplant cauliflower 
plants under bel and bnd glaſſes, for an early crop, and the 


others ſhould be planted under frames, where they may be 
jheltered from 4 froſt in winter. 


Towards the latter end of this month trench the graund 
between the artichokes, laying a good ridge of earth upon 


each row of _ and if the ground be poor enrich it with 
oL. I. Tt In 
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In weather hoe and clean the weeds from amor g the | 
winter ſpinach ſown in July. Weed your beds of onions own 
in July, and alſo thoſe on which Welch onions are 
ſown ;- but the earth near the latter ſhould not be diſturbed, 
for or Om hoy they die to the ſurface, their ſpreading roots will 
up early in January 
Sou rabliſhes 6h warm borders for an carly ly crop, the be- 
gung of this month. and tranſplant cabbages intended to 
tame early in the ſummer, 

You may now ſow all Torts of ſallad herbs on moderate Hot- 
beds, arched. over with hoops to keep the froſt from them, 
22 they will be deſſroyed thereby as ſoon as they ap- 

gund, - Thoſe perſons who are lovers of mint in 

— fallets ſhould now plant ſome of the roots upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which will be fit for uſe in ſix weeks time, and 
If per, bel be 40 Ge F de bel e open air will oduce it. 

your ſoil be dry, this is the beſt time for tranſplanting all 
which, never cut off Meir heads 
CT en gr 
uring their ſmall fibres. 
.currants, raſpberries, and 
may take root before the bot mes 0n = n hey wal 
proce fruit the ſucceeding ſumufier. 
of this month 


ſorts of * trees, in 
till the ſpr 
froſt from in eri 


3 
e e 
to de then —_— for ſtoc 
. Early this month -inifh 5 


Cleanſe all the * — * een fac cut Wen the | 
all flowers that have * ; 


ART, 
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ARTICLE V. 
For the FARMER's MAGAZINE. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


Aion: many other uſeful gs in valuable = 
you have given * A y, and chea 

* for a d winded horſe,” 36: Not 1 * for F ruaty, 

2755 1 hope in A — 1 communicate 


and water, how 
— the water S and upon tþ 2 whether the horſe 
ſhould drink no other water than that which ns 
with lime, in what quantity he ought to take the N 
ard whither . 1 &q efficacious for a horſe 
graſs as for one kept in the fable, or whether a horſe t 
the prepared water mult be kept in the ſtable, and if he 
be kept in, "whether any particular diet is neceſſary. In an- 
ſwering theſe queſtioms in your next Magazine, I doubt not 
but you will wok oblige many of your readers, as wth as 

'* * Your conſtant reader, and ſincere welk-wither, 

19th Auguſt 1777. bl " GEAFFORDIENSIS. 


l [Ve will hank the gentleman RS ESD: 
ich i would anſwer in our next Magazine ng 
aſked by Staffordienſis.] 35 ** 


ao „ aw” + 


— — — * * 


Axrie rk VI. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | 


VERY Magazine I receive gives me a higher opinion of 
you; yo it is your wiſh to make your periodical 
publication ale TOS. IEP difficulty * compiling a 
armer s Magazine is great; greateſt part of us, as you 
— ſomewhere obſerved, have an averſion to books; almoſt 
every reader ä is a foe critic, who 


Magazine o Pan> at: Send of 
this, you are eh 


> and 


3 
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whole wayne to lie on you without giving you a helping hand; 
and therefore, as example is better than ept, I have, ac- 
cording to your deſire ſent you my . leave to em- 
loy my pen as you pleaſe; nor will I ever ceaſe to be a 
riend to your Magazine till you deviate from your plan, and 
grow careleſs of our intereſt. 3 = 
Hem--ll, Norfolk, I am, your very humble ſervant, 
Aug. 12, 1777. ARCUS. 


2 — — — 


„ 


. ARTICLE VII. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


. I am a conſtant reader of your Magazine, I ſhould be 
glad if ſome of your correſpondents will anſwer the fol- 
ing articles: | 

1. I ſhould be glad to know what will dry up a cow's milk 
for feeding, and what will cure a ſore bag in ſummer, when 


f ? 
Bands halt in ſheep, and ſtop a ſcouring ? 
3- What will deſtroy weaſels that haunt a dove-houſle? 
4. What will cure corns in the feet hard and ſoft? 
And you'll oblige, your well-wiſher, 
algrave, Aug. 9, 1777. S. H. 


Axr. VIII. On the Uſe of Sea Salt as a Manure. 
To che E DIT OR. 


* 


SIR, 


S I approve much the plan of your very uſeful publica- 
tion, -as well as the method you have judiciouſly taken 
to procure authentic information of the ſtate of huſbandry in 
every part of this kingdom, I now fend you an account of 
an experiment I made about three years fince, on the uſe of 
ſea ſalt as a manure. | | 
In November, 1774, I ſowed a large field with wheat, and 
when it had been harrowed in two or three days, I ſowed one 
of the lands in the ſaid field with foul ſalt, at the rate of ten 
buſhels per ſtatute acre. J #9 | | 
The corn in that land did not come up until long after the 
reſt of the field, inſomuch that at one time I was afraid I 
mould not have had any crop on that of the land. At 
length it made its appearance, and in June, when a gentle- 
man ſaw it who came to viſit me, the appearance was ſo ſtrik- 
+ „ S&- <4 # . Ing. 
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ing, that he readily diſtinguiſhed the land the ſalt was ſown 
on from the reſt of the field. 


The plants were taller and ſtronger, the leaf much broader, 


and of a m__ Is — e. When 41 c_ , the 
t of this manure by its ſuperior 
quaniny and excellence, to that of the _— — of the 
eld, and inconteſtibly proved it to be a beneficial manure for 
wheat lands. 9 855 
But however proper for arable, it ought not to be laid on 
land, without due reſtitution 1 2 
t on or green herbage, s the blade; a 
th 8 that it adds fertility to the ſoil, the proper 
time for laying it on is in January, that it may be waſhed into 
the roots before the graſs begins to ſhoot. 
If you think theſe hints will be of any uſe to your readers, 
I may probably ſend you my thoughts on other branches of 
huſbandry, and am, 
a Your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant, 


Lancaſhire, Aug. 24, 1777. _ A FARMER. 


— 


ART. IX. Clay recommended as a drier of wet Paſture Land. 
To the Epiron of the FarMER's MacAzix z. 


A® I wiſh to promote your uſeful work, I here ſend you a 
hint which may poſſibly be of ſervite to ſome of your 
readers. I have a dna plat at the bottom of my gar- 
den, which during the whole winter and ſpring, was formerly 
ſo wet that we not walk on it without leaving deep foot- 
ſteps. I tried to lay it dry, by making covered drains in a 
pond on the lower fide, but to no ſe. At length after 
divers other attempts proved unſucceſsful, I ſpread a load or 
two of clay upon it. This did the bufineſs effeftually, by 
rendering it dry and firm. I am hence of opinion, 
that nothing would be more uſeful to the Farmer in rendering 
wet paſture lands dry, than clay, eſpecially ſuch as are too 
flat to admit of draining by | rs wh e ſurface of the 
und need only to be covered about an inch thick about 
| = = and it will not binder the ſpring crop of 
| Im, your humble ſervant, 
JOHN SLOMAN. 


ART. 
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Axr. X. Obſeroations on the Nature end Effedls of Lime, 
SIR, 


2 over your 3 relative to the 1 
ON ki manure uſed for the improvement of ad | 
am ſomewhat diſappointed at your ſo flengdexly dene 
me; and as I Hve in a town where that commagit is e 
my and of courſe have made great uſe of it, I take ag 

'of ſending you ſuch remarks thereon as my own ex 
rience, and that of my neighþours, have induced me to 
keve may be uſeful. 

Linge, when it can be got in great plenty, andere wake 
rate diſtance, is a very prof fitable mauure, the benefit of which 
is ſo viſible in the country where Lreßde. that vaſt 2 
are annually laid on the land, and turn to à very good account. 

Howevet' people may differ in other 22 all agree 
that the operation of lime depends on its cloſe and intimate 
mixture with the ſoil, andtherefore, that the proper time of - 


applying it is when it is powdered, oil at the f 
time 2 higheſt degree of — This! SQ. 2 


Lang of fel is abſoluely barren, — = —— 
— a fell 1 18 tly e iches 
aſe wil e any Wc es 


barren fol - neit effect without 
the en. Ther — + muſt ende mixture ; 


— conſequently the 2 they are mixed the greater muſt 
k 


eie d. gent]eman near 8 "gi in ip Ca 
= Fe hu _ 7 fince ua Fun 
a 2 plou 5 Fe. 2 5 
ad on a} t but ihe work hs 
25 act Big "The x re King r of lime Was 
covered with ſod, fo Jighty 2 2s to ade rr ie 


rain. When laid on the reſt of the field i rech, it was b 
1 as to be but very im 7 my vith the "foil. 


cro ats y the ; That — 
"A 2 77 irs, Th 77 8 vent { X76 


the part 
n Prov Lock e, as 8 lime "by ri reped 
ug 


how im 
ploughings er mixed with che 10 II. 


Hence it to t lime 91 ht always. to. be flaked wit 
a ſuſſicient Ne at's Ware, of Rect y. 3. means it 1 is 
duced the moſt eff 05 into powder. © feft to be 
flacked by a mouſt Ar, 2 accid ent rains, is 1 or never 
Sporough'y y reduced to powder; and therefore cannot mix 
intimately with the ſoil. The beſt way is to {lake it before 
it is carried on the land, and to cover the heaps with ſods to 


keep 
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Mp From them. Is 
ang the nme home core the room ine is 

ir it; 1018 erb it lies 66 Torig in heaps it is attended 
two bad conſequences: Firſt it attrafts — bo even th 
well covered, and is t to run ifito 5s, which Adee its 
_ Kindly, with che 'Toil : And next, N limeſtone, 


Keep 


er ih e: or 15 Sides, 1 425 ly into its ori- 
| tate®. is erified r long. 
2 are obliged to fe 2 rn Ae, 10 ſepa al 


a tht te: 105 5 at practice, TSR c to Tet 

ſurf of land all the winter. The 
_ effects 1 take place here in part; and 
there is amortrer ncunvenĩence att it; rain waſhesthe lime 
down into — and in a hanging field will carry the 


whole AN 

ihe ticles F peared lime, are both ſiall and heavy, 
they quickly fink 5 the "bottom of the furrow, if care be not 
taken to prevent | it. It is therefore the heſt method to 
the lime, and mix it with the ſoil immediately before ſowinlg, 
or aloag with the ſeed. In this mode of application there 
being no occalion to move it till the ground be ſtirred for a 
new crop, it has time to incorporate with the foil, and does 
not readily ſeparate from it. 

Thus, if turnfp-ſeed is to be ſown 'Broad-caſt, the lime 
mould be laid on juſt before ſowing, and harrowed in * 
the crop. If a crop of drilled turnips or 
tended, the lime ought to be ſpread immediately — — 
drills are formed. With reſpelt to Wheat, the lime 
to be ſpread immediately before ſeed-furrowing : If " 
earlier, before the ground is ſufficiently broken, it fin 
the bottom. If a light ſoil be prepared for barley, che lime 
ſhould be ſpread after ſeed - furro ing. and harrowed in with 
with the ſeed. In a ſtrong foil it finks not fo readily to the 
bottom ; and therefore, before ſowing the barley. the lime 


2 to be mixed with : the ſoil ue lang arge large ſtrong ; 
wed for a crop of oats 


9 ns « ne _ 
e next ear, the e ought to id on immediately 
ſore the Ia plotighing, and barrowed in as above. 

The quantity to be laid on depends on the nature of the 
foil : Upon a ſtron heavy foil, + ogg. — Fas = 
acre; ou medium foils 160 nay lice, aid on thin "Ry 
ſoils 60 or 70 will — 


we apprehend that lime made of chalk is not ſo liable to lo this 
a8 lime burnt from limeſtone. 
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Some Farmers are in the praftice of liming a paſture field 
immediately before they break it up: This is an unſafe me- 
thod, as the lime is by that means thrown to the bottom of 
the furrow and loſt. | 

The beſt time for liming a paſture field which you intend 
to plough for corn, is a year or two before it is broken up: 
The rains will then waſh the lime in among the roots of 
graſs, and it has time to incorporate with the ſoil. . 

I am, fir, wiſhing you all poſſible ſucceſs in your laudable 
A your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant, 
| x = 


alden, A LANDHOLDER. 
une 20, 1777» | 


—— 
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ART. XI. On the Benefit derived by paſturing Hor es on the 
| Salt Mar . 2 
1 ſalt marſhes along the Thames, and in Lincolnſhire, 
and the iſle of Ely, are as good paſture for horſes, as 
any in the kingdom. In theſe marſhes a great number of 
horſes run all the year round, with very ſucceſs in open 
ſeaſons. The common notion of in Farmers, that the 
air is prejudicial to cattle, is very erroneous; and experience 
daily confutes it. The air that comes off the marſhes is 
very injurious to human conſtitutions, eſpecially thoſe who 
are not uſed to it, and ſubjects them to annual returns of the 
ague ; yet it has no ſuch effe&t upon brutes: This may pro- 
| bably be owing to the diuretic quality of ſalts with which 
the graſs of thoſe marſhes is more or leſs impregnated, as the 
tides riſe higher or lower upon them. The marſh foil is for 
the moſt part a compoſition of a very fine light mquld, mixed 
with and, coyered with a fine trefoil, which ſows itſelf, and 
ows very thick in ſome places; if the rains fall ever ſo 
— the ground being open, drinks it up —_— ſo 
that the cattle always lie dry upon it: This is one of the 
pong benefits to horſes at graſs. They purge more there, 
oth by dung and urine, than on any other paſture, aud af- 
terwards take on firmer fleſh. Thoſe who ſend their horſes 
to ſalt marſhes only to cleanſe them, and after purging re- 
move them to other paſtures to fatten, are greatly in the 
wrong; many horſes run there ſummer and winter, and are 
always in good order; as few accidents happen to them there 
as any where elſe, and they will grow fat even when the ſeed is 
ſo bare zn dry weather, that little graſs is to be feen. 2 


. 
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four-hours rain, in the graſs-ſeaſon, will bring it up furpri- 
1 | 


ons never houſe their horſes there, even in win- 
ter; but let them take their chance, though there are neither 
trees nor hedges to cover them; and yet they are ſeldom the 
worſe for the extremity of the weather, and unleſs the ground 
be coveied with ſnow they will (without dry forage) be found 
in good caſe, even in the months of December and January. 

wa er in marſhes is generally brackiſh, which, at firſt 
is not very agreeable to horſes that have not been uſed to it, 
but they will ſoon reliſh it as well as any other. The greateſt 
danger to cattle in marſhes is from the ditches made to 
convey the water off in ſpring tides, ſome ©! which have their 
bottoms full of ſtiff loam and weeds. If a horfe that is a 
to theſe grounds happens in leaping to ſtep in o theſe 
ditches, he is in danger of being loſt, unleſs he is timely dif. 
covered. Sometimes cattle have been waſhed away with the 
ſpring tides, by going too near the dykes, but theſe accidents 
eldom happen, not only becauſe the marih men are generally 
on the watch at ſuch times, but moſt horſes have ſagacity 


enough to avoid the danger. 


—.. — 
— x 


——— 


Akr. XII. Obſervations on fleeping the ſeeds of Grain in 
Liquor, before Cuts. and on „ Non Food 77 Plants. 
1 ſteeping of ſeeds in prolific liquors is not of modern 
invention. The Romans, who were good huſbandmen, 
have left us divers recipes ſor —_ of grain in order to 
promote the powers of vegetation. England, France, Italy, 
and all other countries where agriculture has been attended to, 
we ſee a variety of liquors recommended for the ſame pur- 
poſe. Good nouriſhment has ever been obſerved to add ſtrength 
and vigour to all vegetables; hence it ſeemed natural to ſuppoſe, 
that by filling the veſſels of the grain with nouriſhing liquors, 
the germ, with its roots, would be invigorated. How far this 
reaſoning 1s founded upon juſt principles, remains to be exa- 
mined ; I am not an advocate for ſteeping ; all my experiments 
demonſtrate that they have no inherent virtue; I have more 
than once ſown the ſeed ſteep'd and unſteep'd, and though all 
other circumſtances were minutely alike, yet I could never 
obſerve the leaſt difference in the growth of the crop. I con- 
feſs that when the light ſeeds are ſkimmed off, as in the ope- 
ration of brining, = crop will be improved, and diſeaſes 


revented; but theſe advantages proceed from the goodneſs 
K — 2  S u 2 of 


and are now convinced by their own trials, that 
dependance on prolific liquors. | 
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of the grain ſown, and not from any prolific virtue in the li- 


happy in not being ſingular in my opinion; man 
rational Farmers have been induced. to quit their debe e. 
ere 1s no 


Duhamel, one of the moſt accurate of the experimental 
huſbandmen, and a moſt excellent philoſopher, ſpeaks in the 
ſtrongeſt terms againſt the praftice of Riceping, ſo far as it ſup- 
Poſes an impregnation of vegetative particles. 1 ſhall not here 
relate his experiments; I ſhall only obſerve, that they are ſuch 


* a plentiful crop 


armer. 
I do not, however, preſume to condemn the praftice in 
ſitive terms, although 2 experiments are againf it. Other 
experiments may be oppoſed to mine; I ſhall therefore reſt 
the whole upon a deſcription of what happens to grain aſter 
it has been committed to the earth, and hope I ſhall be able to 
explain myſelf with ſufficient perſpicuity ; the ſubjeft is curi- 
dus, and the diſcuſſion of it not difficult. 3 
A grain of wheat contains between two capſules a conſider - 

able ſhare of flour, which when melted down into a liquor by 
the watery juices of the earth, conſtitutes the nouriſhment of 
the tender plant, until its roots are grown ſufficiently large to 
abſorb their own food; here 1s evidently a ſtore-houſe of nu- 
triment, and from that idea it is plain that the plumpeſt grains 
are the moſt 5 for ſeed. ns Te imagine that 
poor grains be fo impregnated, as to make them equal 
„ to 2 I have more than Ms 
made the experiment, and am convinced that plump feeds of 
the ſame heap, are ſuperior in goodneſs to the {mall ones, 
though ever fo carefully macerated. The farina being the 
food of the embryo plant, i: follows that the vegetative pow- 
ers will be increaſed' in proportion to its quantity. I have 
ſprouted all kinds of grain in a variety of „and can aſ- 
"a the Farmer that the radicle and germ never appeared fo 
vigorous and healthy as when ſprouled by pure 5 
water: An argument that the ſeed wants no aſſiſtance. 

The ſame ſteep when applied in quanti ĩes to the ſoil will un- 
doubtedly invigorate the roots, — nouriſh the plant; but in 
that caſe it operates in common with other manures, and 15 
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the idea of a ſteep. AS ſea-ſalt, and lime, are generall 
added to 92 na I have conſtantly obſerved, that their ly 
ication rendered the radicle and germ yellow and ſickly ; a 
f that they were 2 uſed at that ſeaſon. 
1 5 need any additional 


. 170 be ſatisfied of that, I ee! ſome grains in 
was, that the 


wk}: nada oat le water: The reſult 


As no invigorating, or kadling or, however pom 
bei Basale E over * of fair. and correct 
experunent, we may venture to lay it down as an eſtabliſhed, 
truth, that plump ſeed clear of K and land well 22 
td receive it, will ſeldom diſappoint the expectation of the Far- 
mier, and upon theſe he ſhould __- the os his 


1 this ſhort diſſertation upon ſteeps, or fruttiſying liquors, 

it ſhould be remarked, that I 2 m cone _ rom 
experiments made u n gtain, e ſeeds of foreſt- 
trees, in full wr ba that the general laws of vegetation 
are the ſame in every kind of ſeed, from the almoſt imperce 
tible ſeed of the orchis to the acorn of the ſoverei = 
And I had this additional reaſon, that in the courſe . few 
months, I could make my obſervations upon the different 

of vegetation, from the firlt appearance of the germ, to 
final perfethon of the plant. 

Upon the whole, I am led to believe that all vegetables from 
the hyſſop upon the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon, receive 
their principal nouriſhment from oily particles incorporated 
with water, by means. of an alcaline At t or abſorbent earth. 
Till oil is made miſcible it is unable to enter the radical veſſels 
of vegetables, and on that account providence has bountifu 
ſupplied all natural ſoils with chalky or other abſorbent parti- 
cles; I ſay natural foils, for thoſe which have been aſſiſted by 
art, ate full of materials for that purpoſe, ſuch as lime, marle, 
ſoap aſhes, and the volatile alcaline ſalt of putrid dunghills. 
It 5 be aſked, whence do natural ſoils receive their oily par- 
| ticles? I anſwer, the air ſupplies them. During the ſummer 
months, the atmoſphere is Flt of putrid exhalations, ariſing 
fröm the ſteam of 4 hills, the marks iration of animals and 
ſmoak. Every a. down — oleaginous particles 

for 


— — . Mt... i _— ——_—_——_ 
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for the nouriſhment of plants. Water is thought by fome. 
to be the food of vegetables, when in reality it is only the 
vehicle of nouriſhment: Water is a heterogeneous fluid, 
and no-where to be found pure, it al ontains a ſolution 
of animal or vegetable ſubſtances; theſe conſlitute the nou- 
riſhment of plants, and the element in which they are _— 
ſuſpended, afts only as a vehicle, in guiding them throug 
the fine veſſels of the vegetable body. The hyacinth, and 
other bulbous roots are known to perſett their flowers in (ap- 
parently) pure water. Hence ſuperficial obſervers have drawn 
an argument in favour of water being the food of vegetables : 
But truth is, the roots, ſtem, and flowers of ſuch plants 
are nouriſhed by the mucilaginous juices of the bulb diluted 
by the ſurrounding water. is mucilage is juſt ſufficĩent to 
elt the flower, and no more. Such bulbs neither form 
eeds, nor ſend forth off-fets. At the end of the ſeaſon, they 
appear weak, ſhrivelled, and exhauſted, and are unfit to =_ 
duce flowers the ſucceeding year. A root of the fame kind 
that has been fed by the oily mucilageous juices of the earth, 
eſſentially differs in every particular; it has a plump appear- 
ance, is full of mucilage, with off- ſets on its ſides. All rich - 
ſoils, in a ſtate of nature, contain oil; and in thoſe lands which 
have been under the plough for fome years, it is found in pro- 
portion to the putrid dung that has been laid upon them, maki 
an allowance for the crops they have ſuſtained. To ſet this 
matter in a clearer light, let us attend to the effefts of ma- 
nures of an oily nature, and we {hall ſoon be ſatisfied that oil, 
however modified, is one of the chief things concerned in 
vegetation. Rape duft, when laid on land, is a ſpeedy and 
certain manure, though an expenſive one, and will generally 
anſwer beſt on a lime-ſtone ſoil, or land that has been mode- 
rately limed. This ſpecies of manure is much eſteemed by 
the Farms, it contains the food of plants ready prepared; 
but as it is not capable of looſening the ſoil by any fermenta- 
tion, the lands on which it is laid ought to be in excellent tilth. 
Farmers that live in the neighbourhood of cities and lar 
towns, ufe abundance of ſoot; it is an oily manure, but dif- 
ferent from the former, containing alcaline ſalt, and calculated 
as well for opening the foil, as for rendering the oily parts 
muſcible with water: It is alſo obſerved, that pigeons dung 
is a rich and haſty manure; theſe animals feed chiefly u 
grains, and oily ſeeds, it muſt therefore be expected that their 
dung contains a large proportion of oil. Swines dung is of a 
{aponaceons and oily nature, and perhaps the richeſt of the 
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animal manures ; when made into compoſt and applied with 
ent, it is excellent for arable lands. The dung of cows 
ſheep is preſerable to that of horſes at graſs, _— to the 
uantity of animal juices mixed with their food in chewing. 
1 I beg leave to remark in ge1 that the fatter the ani- 
mal, ceteris paribus, the richer the Human ordure is 
full of oil a volatile alcaline ſalt; by itſelf, it is too ſtrong 
a manure for any land; it ſhould therefore be made into a 
compoſt before it uſed. The dung of carnevorous animals is 
plentifully ſtored with oil. that feed upon ſeeds and 
grain come next, and after them follow thoſe which ſubſiſt 
upon graſs only. 4 | 

[To be concluded in our next. 


i 


— * „ * * 7 tn dt. 


ART. XIII. On the Seaſon of ſowing Grain. Con- 
taining ſome ia ufo and . on 
the Sub je. 1 
Otwithſtanding the variation of heat and cold, drought, 
or moiſture, in the different returning periods through- 
out ſpring and autumn; the old abſurd praftice of ſowing 
grain at a certain time, ſometimes at one particular week, or 
even day, ſtill prevails among our Farmers in too many parts 
of this ki 3 RR 0 toons calc ſeſ- 
tival, or neighbouring fair, the ignorant huſbandman be- 
gins to Dug to reap, regardleſs of the ſtate of the air, 
the drineſs or wetneſs of his land, the forwardneſs or back- 
wardneſs of the ſeaſon. To this cauſe may probably be owing, 
in a conſiderable degree, the failure of crops, and the inſe- 
rior quality of grain. For want of conſidering whether the 
earth be in a proper ſtate to receive the ſeed, it often happens 
that' what the ſower ſowed with ſweat, the reaper reaps with 
2 The wiſe wage war ſhould therefore vour 
to fix upon certain w to] of the proper time 
for ſowing. We —_ 0 doch docs and — their 
leaves, from whence we conclude that ſpring approaches, and 
experience ſupports us in the — 844 no perſon has 
as yet been able to ſhew us what trees providence has intended 
ſhould be our calendar. No one can deny but that the ſame 
power which expands the leaves of trees will alſo make the 
grain vegetate, nor can any one aſſert that a premature ſowing 
will always, and in every place accelerate a ripe harveſt. 
Ferhaps therefore ſome ſucceſs might attend the taking our 
rule for ſowing from an accurate obſervation on the leafing 
_ ot 
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of trees we muſt ſor that end obſerve in what 
res puta forth its lexves, a to its 
com 

will not 


atmoſphere, and mak —ov the ſoit. 
paring er the obſervations of the ſeveral 
be difficult to determine, from the foliation o 
* = ll prod, ch crit ee 


I 4 Ne what { le 
indifferent parts of 5 ore produce the beſt crops, cd 
that by ce theſe the leafing of trees, it may ap- 
pear, which is the nn proper time for ſowing. 

Mr. Stillingfleet is the only perſon that has made correft 
pon the foliation of trees and ſhrubs in this 
The following is his calendar, which was made in 


Sede on quince, marſh elder, 
RE, hornbeam, 


chefnut, — 4b 
18. O. lime, bee ber 
21, Walnot, plan black poplar, acaua robinia, 
22. Carolina 
In Giftreat pear _ folk an#e expoſures, theſe 


to their leafing; but "ivy are invari- 
being bound to i by by nature herſelf. 
A Farmer therefore who this ſublime idea, 
ſhould diligently mark the time 2 — leafing, and ſlow-- 
ering of different plants. He ſhould alſo regiſter the days on 
which his reſpective grains were ſown, and by c . theſe 
two tables for a number of years, he would be e to form 
an exact calendar for his f corn. An attention to the 
diſcolouring and falling of the leaves of plants, will aſfiſt him 
in ſowing his winter grain; 1% 
ap oach of winter. . 
owards the 222 which is the beſt ſeaſon 


for ſowing whea, he finds, 7 


es and rus ary a 
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leaves of the plane-tree, tawny, 
us — of 33 yellowiſh i 
_ of the hazel, yellow, 
of the ſycamore, dirty brown, 
— of the maple, pale yellow, 
— 1 
—— — of the elm, orange, 

— of the hawthorn, tawny yellow, 
— of the cherry, red, x 
— of the hornbeam, bright yellow. | 
There is a certain kind of genial warmth which the earth 
mould enjoy at the time the is fown*. In the animal 
world we diſcover this in the moſt convincing manner. In 


may be compared' to 
| and-writing upon the Wall, which was ſeen by Y 
— 422 They ſeem to conſtitute a kind d. 
the ſilent language of the Deity. . | | 

In order to induce ſome careful obſerver to profecute this 
uſeful enquiry, I ſhall lay before you ſome experiments made 
by a very ingenious gentleman, well known to the public for 
his abilities in the ſcience of agriculture, and indefatigable en- 
deavours to promote uſeful knowledge. 

EXPERIMENT I. 

In 1765, this gentleman marked ſeveral drills, each a perch 
long, in a piece of fallow. The foil was a looſe woodcock 
loam on the ſurface, and under that a clay. He ſowed an 
ounce of wheat in each drill, at the following times. 

Drill No. 1, and 2, . Auguſt 18th and gift. 

—— No. 3, 4,5, Sept. 10, 17, 24- 

Plowed again and 1 


"I 
Drills No. 6, 7, 8, 1, 13, 20. 


| her ploughing. 
Drills No. 9, 10, 11. Nov. * 16. 
Another plo 


plowing. | 
Drills No. 12, 13, 14- Nov. . g, and 19. 


In the North of England, when the earth turns up with a mellow 
and crumbly appearance,' and ſmoaks, the Farmers fay the earth is 
brimming. This ſtate is but of ſhort duration, and ſhews the exact time 
when the ſeed ſhould be fown. This appearance will ever coincide with 
the budding, leafing, flowering, &c. 1 ſome plants that grow in the 
field. The huſbandman, ſhould therefore, at that time; makes his ob- 
ervations in order to form his calendar of Floia. 


* 
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The drills in all the experiments were two feet aſunder 
they were all hand-hoed at the ſame time, and the produce 


was as follows; 


This experiment, t h not deciſive in ev oint, is 
very important in the reſult of late ſowing. In Suffolk, Octo- 
ber is ſuppoſed to be the beſt time for wheat ſeed ſowing ; 
but this ſhews that September is at leaſt equal, if not ſupe- 
rior; and what will aſtoniſh one half of the Farmers, is, t 
the latter part of Auguſt is as good as either; but after October, 
the produtt decreaſes, and in December it comes to a tritle. 
This effett is particular, as the latter ſown corn had the advan- 
tage of three ploughings more than the early. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

In 1765, marked ſome perches of fallow, in a field conſiſt- 
ing of a light gravelly loam, and ſowed one ounce of ſeed in 
each, at the following ſeaſons: 

No. 1, 2, 3, Sown Aug. 23, and Sept. 3, 10. 


Freſh plowed. . | 
No. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Sown Sept. 21, 28, Oct. 4, 11, 18. 
Another plowing. 
No. g, 10, 11, Sown Okt. 25, Nov. 2, g. 
Another plowing. 
No. 12, 13, 14, Sown Nov. 16, 23, 30. 
Another plowing. 
No. 15, 16, 17, Sown Dec. 7, 18, 26. 
The produce was as follows : 
- Ounces. 3 Ounces. 
No. 1 - 42 No. 10. 64 
2. 52 11. — 64 
7 12 — 6 
4 75 13. 52 
J* 7 * — 5 
5. 7z 15- 41 
7. — 74 16. —— 4 
8. 71 17. 4 
9.— 61 
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up; the produce was ten pecks of ſizeable potatoes. | 
At the time this experiment was made, I had ſeveral hil- \ 
locks,” int each of which 1 put three or ſour Eis of the ſame 1 
kind of potatoe ; but upon the moſt careful examination 1 | 
could not obſerve that theſe hillocks produced a greater 
than the others planted with a ſingle ſet. Hence it is 
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: 2 5 ſoretel that your excellent publication ein en 
W , k you ure nee furniſhed wich more intereſt 
a, you will "oblige me by inferting the following 
nent number. WNT 
at rope or open 
E. corſiſts Fr thi, and conſtant em 
31 countries will flo 
tity and value of their labour. f 
end 1 ly on tbe culture of the earth, which is 
effect 'Clafs of the people. Conſequently a loſs 
r 1s @ Jols to the Nate. A waſte acre of land is a 
a Wile, bn in ie cer the boſs of le hout's 
work. of à labquring hand, however ſmall, is a public loſs. 
to enable fuch 
xployment. mx, para 
proverb, that a pin à day amounts 
ES ractical 
to ſtates as to 1 dr 
Love 7 


. ab 1s con- 


r to the public. 
f in ar ht to be well fed, well cloathed, and live 


le manner, is a point of undoubted con- 
at the enabling them to hve in this manner, at the 


. f the public good, in the loſs of a conſiderable 
| 3 is a grievance which ST 


1 Ou) ith led; af they ax þ eſent ſtand, encourag L 
neſs. +While they afford relief to thoſe who cannot fi fiſt 


theix own labour, tend to depreaſe that labour which num. 
* — dy ſecuring them a maintenance 


"Cn is ti preſet me of ur oor i in pet of in 


obriety,” ar ideaf ſtate of them, this total de- 
TRIED AL pats wir if wal. 


On 


due EAR NaN 


this fide the way lives a little Farmer, who works excef. 
irvely hard, e. very) aber, dogs, paz, ſpend e. Hill 
| 5 8 
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fon to think their number is laſſeued farice that tine. Spp- 
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| Carrots and parſnips have been cultivated ſome. years with 
ſacceſs in this neighbourhood. Moſt of the Farmers 
mularly'fow'a ſmall ſieid of carrots for the winter food 
and ſometimes ſend them by the ſea to the London 
market. Theil u an 1 loam; I think 
it called almoſt an abſolute ſo deep and looſe, that 

1 eaſily with A Novel made a hdlez yard deep in à carrot field 

wit dings an change of ſoil. It was in the month 
ing up ; many of the car- 
rots were as large as the body of a pint bottle, very ſtrait, and 


— 
bout 


earth very deep, the tap-roots of the carrou: ſtrike eaſily, and 
are much longer an they otherwaſe would be; che chen 
ro ir che Ted. All theſe ons are 
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Lam, fir, your humble ſervant, 
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t. A N 
we have done much; but it ig equally true, that] 
mains to be done. a dur "fol 
been liberal, and the beſt teſtimony of. our gratitu * would be 
that of making the beſt uſe of what ſhe has put into our hands, 


ang] being daligunt in, mabing every AIC within our 
S Elkins he a moors in ylkire, where a coat of 


None has covered the e eation, and ſome bar- 


ren mountains in Cornwall, and in the North, we have vey 
Rade End but what is capable ofbearing either wood, Corn, or 
herbage. Many tracts of ſangy aha en lands, which were for- 
merly conſidered as unprofit: „have by the ſkill and induſtry 
made uſe of in 2 times, been verse to many valug- 
ble purpoſes, and rendered ſcenes of fine and flouziſhi * 
vation. The ſandy regions on the norih. weſl E of” - 
folk, and the fens of Lincolnſhire, Marſhland, and the Iſle 
of Ely, are now become worth at leaſt ten times mgre tl 
their former value. Draiging, 'marling, and- incloſing, k. 
brought about this deſirable change' But ae wichen g ch theſe 
ſelf-evident advan we find, on a moderate — 4 
that nearly one ſeventh part of the kingd 
cultivated waſtes, and farefts. © A contains about bout thi 
four millions of acres; of this five mi lions Are nn 
although capable of being converted into arable farms, with 
little trouble, beſides up the ſurface. In a co 
where there are ſuch a number of uncultivated heaths , Ti 
downs, it is abſurdity to comp plain, in a public manner, of a 
2 of LT of — Let but dhe Legiſlature ils 


obs to bell theſe five millions of waſte Acres 


= ills and fuch an increaſe would yield d us another milhon 
of inhabitants. 

. Five millions of acres broken up and converted into 225 
gular courſe of mi. Nr or would be attended with. 1 happic! 
effefts to e would ſuch a plan, if -coolly con- 
SY WF frond ar al rafticable. It night be converted 
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| ; 2 fait inference, we thay up- 
poſe, that ſomething pf the fathe nature is continued to th 
as they vdvarite in ro- The oily ſetds, as hemp, ra 
line, uind kürnipß, confift of two lobes, which, when 


n the furface, fort the feniihal Teayes. In them the whole 
of the ſeed'is contiined. Te morſture of the r 1" þ 
ith the oil, 


penetrates the cuticle of the leaves, and mixi 

conflitutesart exralfion forthe nourifhment of the plant. 
fwertnels of this did invites the fly, again 
ſumelem pas yet been diroveted. pe oleaginous 


n if | " the lind leaves | 4 . 
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Ii is uſuattoialk of the falts bf the earth, bubtmiſtry has 
e 
man though | offi Every : 
very r e eee 
— —— —- 

matter, and an ahſorbent earthy of a' nature ſnilar 10 
— chang with u katge quamtity of clay intermived- Lime 
mixed wich clay ebmies neareſt to the nature of Me of any 
factitious body reren e 


I r 


5 le, it is found 0 
no kind of {alt 5 e be 


in a different ligh 
3 e ee ci 
—4 it yantes the oily ang wravery of the 

to have the property 3 


which it readily Cri roar aloof rein 
tation. Fewer viewing fans ardhigh 


cles, we ſhould be extremely cauti | 
P unleſs we can at the fame time aſliſt them 


liberally with rotten woollen ares of of horn, 
and other manures of Sung, wookes © * 


Its great excellence, however, —.— 


R binding the 3 

ng the liquid parts of the th 
— 15 of the A. fibres wx ag 8 y the eſſect 
of lime is diſſerent; for by 
that it produces, the ubdued. ſoil is opened and divided : 
The manures laid on, readily come into contaft. with every 
art of it, and the fibres of the have full liberty to 
ny themſelves. It is- generally ſaid, that lime anſwers bet. 


ter upon ſand than clay: This obſervation will hold good as 
long as the Farmer continues to lime his clay lands in a f 


manner. Let him treble the quantity, he will then be 
- convinced 
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Dr clay chan ſand. It may be 
F anlwered, that the profit will r 

his 1 agret 7 


; but then it is the application, OL TER 
3 dhe: hood be in queſtion. | Clay. 
moan Page oe hf ar ty me nn pence a_ 


Under 
—— ack, an he foil enable 
t that each of them 
among. gy ae (ore raiſed in the ſoil, ry Br fer 


. which in a wonderful manner 

q ; the nature r | diflolve 
Ver 
ar provement of black moorland. Moor 
eank, cafe of, difſobved, and half-difſolyed vegetable fub- 


Rances ; it i full gf pil. * the one, ans — 
2 : n 


—— 


1s ſom that dee of the bil of old 
fixed alcaline ſalt. The univerſal 
by theſe materials, and. forms 


chryſtalization, and 
Com, en rc tha ire ab 


ſuch proofs. Perhaps too large ity 

rather, it could not be reſtored to the earth with its particles 

ſo minutely divided, as when it remained united with the ſoil 

by means of the chemiſtry of nature. I ſhall therefore con- 

ſlider this gitrous oil in the light of a vivifying principle, with 

whoſe operation we are not yet fully acquainted. : 
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To preſerue Green Apricots. 
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17255 pat 


lt; when Rey lock green, bob teeth uit they: aro tender; 
Aer hirn, fal War weight of Tugar,” and eee pound 
of water/6 ——— d 

. ap, jNu \and: haul 
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ü a n bled; after which make  fymagi/of loaf 

_fugar, and boil the ſyrup to a thicker — — then put in 

S f 
the fire, and keep it Ki 


I; then take | * | 
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they wh kerne, take'the \ecight of den in et 41 5 

much water is wil fake 4 to cover tham: be 

nch til the ſyrup is thick, and when edId pot them, or pt 
em into glaſſes. [ To be continued.} 
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* O mercy ſhew;-or you may. want þ. 
© That mercy — grant. 5 ve 


* Die,” > ne pope ſpare your; ar 


Ar a 
At th inan, lt dba retuin'd, 68 - 
Whoſe breaſt with in@ard fury burn'd; Ly . 
Who not far off h dene had . "_ 
And the whole on well ſurvey'd : 3 

Like lightning Watting on his prey la #6 ;- 
Re bore hiavigftancly away . 3 
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5 of the air, * 
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For quick che | dt gag 5 © 
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—— heh hn hon tn nent Þoodee pee pope bode bo boo re 


A Dis$2&TATION on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [ Continued.} 


American Huſbandry. 


EXICO, or Old Mexico, is ſituated between 
| the 89d and 116th degrees of welt longi- 
| tude, and between the and 28th of north 
latitude, whe about two thoufand miles in length, and fix 
hundred in the 1 part. It is bounded by New Mexico 
on the north, by the gulph of Mexico on the 25 by 
Terra Firma on the uth-eaſt, and by the Pacific Ocean on 
the ſouth-weſt; . is divided into three audiences, Galicia, 
or Guadalajara, M 4 mh Proper, and Guatimala. 

Some time after th ds had obtained knowledge of 
the Weſt-India Aland Ve 2 a governor of Cuba, ſormed 
a plan of r reducing a part of the Continent to his obedience, 
and for this . * ed on Hernando Cortez, to command 
in the 22 a man every way qualified for this or any 
other N * Cortez embarked at Cuba, and, from 
ſome mifunderſtanding with Velaſquez, Jeclared himſelf * 
perior to his command, and, with ers in the ſame o 
nion, failed for Mexico, Which was at ou time greet by C 
a Prince called Montezuma, a Prince of uti 
erg fas 2 wh had, by himſelf and Wed 
| ngdoms round about, 5 were now tri- 
bogey to him. FOE were difciplined and numerous, 
in this han. Big Cortez come with 1 hundred 42 


about ſixty horſe, $2 conquer this mi 
cut off all x — a revfat, he be 60 Skis is auf. 2 
Vor. II. E e landing, 


ME xico. 


and one kil 
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I landing; to cohvince his followers - 


uer or-penlh.: 
mT oc pballans, a nation 
ſubject to Montezuma; and the latins, a republic flation | 


— at WAY poſed him, but ſoon aſſiſted him wah three thou- 
* MAN endeavoured, by every means he could 
— 1 to perſuade the Spaniards to return, but neglefted to 
defend himſelf, till Cortez was advanced within the gates of 
Mexico. 

Cortez continued for ſome time waiting for an opportunity 
to effett his purpoſe, when two Tlaſcalany arrived with an 
account that a Mexican General had fallen on ſome Indians 
who were friends to Cortez, and that ſome Spaniards, whom he 
left in a fort, rar he built on landing and called Vera Cruz, 
in defendin m were greatly endangered, many wounded, 

Hay Alarmed at this. he made Montezuma a 
ſoner, as an hoſtage for the Mexicans' behaviour, ſeizing Pam 
in his e at noon-day. The people were amazed, con- 
founded, and enraged to find their Prince, whom they reve- 
renced as a god, a priſoner ; and ſurrounded the Spaniſh quar- 
ters to puni the offence, and reſcue their captive Prince. 

This clamour was ſoon appeaſed'by Montezuma, who de- 
clared that he was there Thy ->p0-adpe—— 4a4 and that he was 
treated with all the reſpect fue to his dignity and honour ; but 
the Prince could not W. eb in his mind; find: himſeif de- 

with the conſent of Cortez, he ce an aſſemb 

of the States, in which, in a premeditated ſpeech, he ſet fo 

the origin of his nation, the prophecies, which foretold, that a 
race of people ſhould arrive, and ſubdue the natives; that the 
people were now arrived, by whom this was to be brought t about, 
and to whom the had deſigned, as they merited univerſal 
empire: He then himſelf tributary to the Emperor of 
- the diſtant world, and exhorted them to a like e and 


told them, that he was 2 preſents worthy his accept- 
ance, and hoped they al roportion to their abilities would 
wo the Ws, ans Ny air to their new maſter, and 


3 graces), ap nd thoſe brve men bis com panions, who might 
_ ſpeedily 9 her own counry wit 
the E hd 

. "This + threw the alenbly in contain; Cortez was 
furprized and Ar but not confounded; he ſeconded the 
baran the Mexicans, out of reſpett to their Prince, 


* 


e) 
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tioned, was given up as a victim, and the Emperor diſavow- 
ing his knowledge of his conduct, he was burnt alive. It 
| was impoſlible for two intereſts ſo different long to abide to- 
gether without hoſtilities, and accordingly they began ; the 
un Prince was ſtruck by a ſtone from an unknown hand, 
which hit him on the temples, as he was endeavouring to u 
his _ he was carried in by the Spaniards, 
but wrapping himſelf up in bis garment, he gave himſelf up a 
prey to vexation arid grief, which with the anguiſh of the blow, 
put an end to his life in a few days. | 

Guatimozin was choſen ſucceſſor, the nephew and ſon- in- 
law of Montezuma, who was no ſooner called to his throne, 
than he took every meaſure which be ſoreſaw to be proper to 
ſupport his empire and deſtroy the enemy. He was a Prince 
fit to = of a graceſul perſon, a ſtrong and robuſt make, 
and of a ſoul full of the moſt undaunted courage, and for a while 
fortune ſeemed to frown on the Spaniards; but Cortez being re- 
inforced by more Spaniards, who came thither for other pur- 
poſes, and ſtrongly alliſted by the Tlaſcalans, attacked the Mexi- 
cans on all ſides with the utmoſt fury, and obtained a complete 
conqueſt, but not without rivers of bloodſhed; Cortez loſt a 
a, — of his Spaniards, and Indians innumerable; the loſs of 
the Mexicans exceeded an hundred thouſand. men ſlain in bat- 
tle, beſides thoſe who fell by diſeaſe and famine. 


The climate of Mexico is very hot, but generally allayed 
by land and fea breezes, which make it not, only tol 
but agreeable; from the month of April to September, they 
have almoſt inceſſant rains, preceded by dreadful tempeſts. 
At this time all the eaſtern coaſt, which is flat „ is con- 
ſeque unhealthy, while the weſtern, bei igher, is more 
falu 52 wholeſome. 'The foil is 42 in general 
rich, fertile, and well adapted for agriculture and vegetation. 

Innumerable quantities of horned cattle run wild in the 
woods of Mexico, and ſwine are plentiſul as well as 
ſheep; the moſt remarkable among the wild animals are, the 


pecarree, the warree, . the opoſſum, the illo, the racoon, 
the ounce, beaver, flying ſqui and the floth, not altoge- 
ich it much reſembles in 

the ſkin hanging looſe 


excited by 2 3.5 
hunger, and is then a long time moving itſelf, all the While 
uttering the moſt lamentable cries and howls, which diſguſt he 
hearers, and excite horror and pity, - 

x | Eee 2 Among 
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Among the birds are the macaw, the curaſoe, the cardinal, 
o 

The v ions are maize, , 1 e, 
beans, &c. all the fruits, roots, and plants, which 1 7 
liar to America, or natives of Europe. Cotton is rated in 
great quantities in Mexico, and forms the chief part of their 
cloathing. Cocoa, which forms one of e's milling Fi, 


4 e of a tree of a mi s ſize, 
bearing a pod ia ſhape not very unlike a cucumber, which con- 
tains a number of nuts, the interflices between each, before 
they are ripe heing filled up with a pulp of an agreeable acid 
— The ſhells when ripe are very tough, and contain ſome 
of the oily ſubſtance of which chocolate is made, but the 
22 of i lies in the kernels. The May. key is found 

, which furniſhes the natives with thread for linen, &c. 
as alfo a liquor of a pleafam vinous taſte. f 


fone, ſulphur, and in this ſtate it is of 
colours, and makes very little ſhie of the riches it con- 
But gold, however found, whether native, or in what 
is called the ore, is feldom or ever without a' mixture of other 


7 


metals, which are moſt commonly filver or copper. When 
the ore is pieces eee wr hr is to 
bfeak it to pieces in @ mill ; is then as much 
as e from the maſs — gs, and 
mi — 2 rr which rag ore 
bedics, the greateſt attratiion to gold. This therefore inme- 
ditely bret "the links whereby it was held to the former 


: 


ij 
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' Fivulet, 
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But in parts of Spaniſn America, the ſolloying 
method of ge id Fart gol 1s 3 When 
they are tho y convinced t gy es in che bed of a 

they turn the current into the inward es, Which 


time and the ſtream have formed; while this runs ey tg and 
turn up the earth to make it the more wa diffolved and 
carried off. When the ſurface is thus completely waſhed away, 
and they are come to a fort of Riff earth, which is the recep- 
tacle of gold, they return the ſtream into its former channel, 
and dig up the earth as they firid it, which they carry to a little 
baſon ſome what in the ſorm of a ſmith's bellows. Into this 
they turn a ſmall but rapid ſtream to carry off the foreign mat- 
ter, whilſt they facilitate the operation by ſtirring the maſs 
with an iron hook, which diſſolves the earth ; the ſtones are 
gathered up and carefully thrown out, that they * in- 
terrupt the that carry off the earth. By this means 
the gold looſened from the groſs matter, which adhered 
to it, falls to the bottom, but fo intimately. mixed with a 
black heavy ſand, that none of the gold can be perceived, unleſs 
it ha to be a particular large grain. To ſeparate it from 
this ſand, it is into a fort of wooden platter, having a 
little hollow of about the depth of half an inch at bottom. 
This platter they fill with water, and turning the maſs about 
briſkly with their hands for ſome time, the ſand paſſes over 
the edges, and leaves the gold in ſmall grains, pure, and of 
its genuine colour, in the hollow at the bottom. There are 


ſome other methods uſed for purifying this precious metal, but 


thoſe deſcribed are the moſt common, 

Silver, the fecond metal in rank, is the firſt in conſequence 
to the Spaniards, as their mines yield a much greater quantity 
of the latter than of the former. It is found in the earth in 
different forms; ſometimes twining itſelf, almoſt pure, round 
a white ſtone, and penetrating into the interſtices of it, in the 
ſame manner that the roots of trees inſinuate themſelves into 
the rocks; and twiſt about them. Some are of an aſh- coloured 
2 ce; others ſpotted with red and blue; ſome of change - 
ab e colours; and many almoſt black, affecting ſomewhat of a 
pointed _—_— form hke chryſtals; but it was never known 
to be ſound in grains, or in ſand, native, as gold is. The man- 
ner of refining it one not differ 2 —— proceſs 
which is loyed for They are bot ified upon the 
ſame ears. wi that 4 clearing away as much of the earth 
as poſſible by water; by uniting or ama ing it with mer- 
cury; and afterwards by clearing off the mercury itſelf, by 

ſtraining 
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raining and But the management of filver in 
roger Ay much more difficult than that of gold, becauſe 
this metal is much more intimately united with the foreigh 
matters with which it is found in the mine, and its aitrattion 
with mercury is much weaker; great care is therefore taken 
in the amalgamation, and it is a long time before they are 
perfectly mixed. A quantity of ſea-ſalt is always added, and 
no filver is had by mere waſhing. Old Mexico, with the 
; ores ovinces of Spaniſh America, ſupply the whole world 
ver, and it is ſaid that the revenues of Mexico, pro- 
from gold and ſilver only, amount to twenty-four mil- 
cnn om gol annually. 
| [To be continu] | 


i _ 


bt 


ART. II. Mode of Kent Go or ſeveral Fears, with ban 
of Crops, Tullage, Sc. 
N the 1770, I took a farm, and coming in at the expr- 
. . 2 every thing as cuſtomary out of 
r; the barns, welling, and out-houſes, belonging to m) 
22 own immediate care, gave me but little 1 
but the land became my own immediate ince. By the 
— the expired leaſe, the preceding Farmer had a right 
to carry off both hay and fodder, a thing uncommonly inju- 
nous, when fuffered ; but this matter was ſoon accommodated, 
1 and fodder, on condition 
the ſame on the ies the two lift years of my 
twenty-one years. land had been ſo driven that 
Tn you and I am well convinced the two 
hft crops did not pay the expences; the farm conſiſts of fiſty- 
five acres, ſtrong — — of light land, and thirty-three 
acres of meadow; but ee ee of at 
rent fields in fize and il: 


& Field, Black oats, ad year; — 
2d, ditto, . 


1 
1 


a. 


8 * 
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1 | 1 149 
The land had been very materially in ee for want of 
manure, but a great deal more fo for _—_— tillage; it having 
been the praftice of my predeceſſor to ſow-i at one 
loughing ; and if the ſeed would have at all without, 


I pretume, he would not have given that, per fr obſerved 
in the firſt field where the crop was from oats ſelf Town. I 


| had a deal of up-hall work to do, and what was the me- 
hdd parc of the Bury; I had not an acre of turnips on 
— ſo that I could neither keep any ſheep or cows this 


+ Fin bbw graſs, either clover, black-graſs, ray- 
uin; — — all ex — erm oh, plc M 


_ — 9 bu audaces _ uvat, | fortune favours 

on ws 11 
N p my ſtubbles; I was willing to do 

fomering, an 2 hed No. 8, three times, 
and fow ir wich be, fn Lal Irn 


great from it, but merely in hopes of a little 
23 ttle ſtraw. K 44 2 1 1 fl 44 ed alſo 
reer &c. e courſe 


of crops I will fet down in a ſcale, and tell you what I did 
that winter: I ploughed No. 1, 2, 3. 4. 6, 9, 12, and 13, 
in as good a manner as if had meant it for ſeed. I had it pro- 
| 1 &c. to it dry all the winter; as 
as we could finiſh this buſi SSS 
| 20 plough, we went with two teams ton tar 
town for dung, and brought conveniently two ouls Shay Wi 
each team, — inn e horſes, and by this means we 
loads of good dung, beſides what 
was made about the premiſes, which we conveyed to every 
Held realy for work i the fy or ſummer, where LY 
be wanted. The © of my attention ras 
land in order, and thought this might be as well 4 at e firk 
as at laſt. I fuppoſed turnips and vetches were as great ftran- 
gers to the land 2s could be fon, I therefore, as meliorating 
G_ preferred them; turnips and winter vetches . v m 
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means, I obtained excellent ſummer food for my horſes and 
kine. I fowed the French wheat with an intention to plough 
it in, but I do not like the unhuſbandlike and flovenly 
tice, and therefore I harveſted the whows, _ it urned to a a 
tolerable good account. 
1771. | Acres. 
No. 1. a Vetches cut up for horſes, — BY, dunged, 
2. Turni dunged, 


No. 9, 1 intended to have 0 9 and 2 
bet it n foul, Tigund nothing would do N. 
a ſummer turnips. owed m = FEY ar 
and in the A boring threw in N ns 7 

5 


ny notwithſtandy 2 turnips. were . 0 
op of Lk 1 — Me 
— for it 'was 


to _ hay vx my 
Rock, which bel 2 bo » bil mented 's, to. 

What, vetc 22 50 up for my hrfs, 
Wade aud den pad me dea ell except part of No. 1. 
wy ſown, * took much damage, — WY e for ne | 


1 2 15 

1 NO, à great many OI com 

&c. Re on, particularly for the turnaps. | 

teen acres of wheat I bad rather better than tw 

2 not quite WES Fre 22 
enty-two quarters; 

well. From beans T bad only 


regs 
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tried for a * of 2 2 . was, 1 1 * 
eight waggon acre, 
the laſt ploughing for ſeed, 5 ah 
ready de . ing into the year /, but a my leer 
i muſt defer the reft to another 


— f ylvan, and believe. me, with the 
greateſt 1 Yous admirer, and friend, 
Dec. 9, 1777- C. WILLIAMSON. 


—_— — 


W * * * * — —_— A. „*— I—_ 


Axr. III. 8 the Diſcover the cat 4 e 
_ 7 


N the 4 for March, page 49, you 
preſervative againſt the fea ſcurvy, by the 2 0 * 


tain Cooke's voyage round the world. with the loſs only. of 
one man; be ſo qbliging as to add the following remarks, and 


will y eſſentially oblige, 
8 25 - YE: junkie fora, 


8 


Captain Cooke begins his liſt of ſtores with Malt. Of this, 
he fg,” was made Freet-won, ad ven rot only to thoſe men 


% who had manifeſt of „ but to fach alſo 
. udged ta be e moſt liable to it. Dr. Macbride, 
who erk f e this preparation, was led, . tothe 
* 


ee The aft te confiremed yower of 
ndi ISS 


whatever ſuhſtance p. oper h 1 

which could be conveni irony = N 
ie 
fidered as a putrid diſeaſe, and as ſuch 
err 
hath always been eſteemed one of the 
33 that'derived all its fixed air Lap wg 


8 Ex 
„and Malt hath now 
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penſable articles of proviſion. For though Captain Cook 
remarks, that a proper attention to ocker things muſt be 
joined, and that he is not altogether of opinion, that the 
« wort will be able to cure the ſcurvy in an advanced ſtate at 
« ſea; yet he is perſuaded, that it is ſufficient to prevent that 
- diſtemper from 9 any uu p ſs, for a conſiderable 
time; and therefore he doth not heſitate to pronounce it, 
one of the beſt antiſcerbutic medicines yet found out. 
This ſalutary or fixed air, is contained more or leſs in 
all fermentable — and begins to oppoſe putrefaction as 
ſoon as the working or inteſtine motion commences. 

In wine it abounds, and 3 no vegetable ſubſtance is 
more replete with it than the fruit of the vine. If we join 
© taſte of wine, we muſt rank it firſt in the liſt of 
antiſcorbutic liquors. Cyder is likewiſe good, with other 
vinous productions from fruit, as alſo the various kinds of beer. 
It hath been a conſtant obſervation, that in long cruizes or 
diſtant voyages, the ſcurvy is never ſeen whilſt the ſmall-beer 
holds out at a full allowance; but that when it is all expended, 
the diſorder ſoon It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that this moſt wholeſome beverage could be renewed at ſea; 
but our ſhips afford not ſufficient convenience. The Ruſſians, 
however, make a ſhift to prepare at ſea, as well as at land, a 
liquor of a middle quality —— wort and ſmall- beer, in the 
following manner. They take ground malt and rye- meal in a 
certain proportion, which they knead into ſmall loaves, and 
bake in the oven. Thele they occaſio infuſe in a proper 

uantity of warm water, which begins ſo ſoon to ferment, 
in the ſpace of twenty-four hours their brewage is com- 
pleated, in = production of a ſmall, briſk, and acidulous li- 
„which hay co Quas, palatable to themſelves and not 
. taſte of ſtrangers. The late Dr. Mounſey, 
. | | m 


Having been favoured with a fight of the Medical Journal of Mr. 
Patten, ſurgeon to the Reſolution, I read the following paſſage in it, 
not a little ſtrengthening the above teſtimony. ** I have found the wort 
« of the utmoſt ſervice in all ſcorbutic caſes during the voyage. As 
© many took it by way of prevention, few caſes occurred where it had 
<< a fair trial z but theſe, however, I flatter myſelf, will be ſufficient to 
© convince every impartial perſon, that it is the beſt remedy hitherto 

4 found out for the cure of the ſea-ſcurvy; and I am well convinced, 
from what I have ſeen the wort perform, and from its mode of ope- 
* ration, that if aided by portable ſoup, ſour-krout, ſugar, ſago, and 
% currants, the ſcurvy, that maritime peſtilence, will ſeldom or never 
make its alarming appearance among a ſhip's crew, on the longeſt 


« voyages; care with to cleanlineſs and ifions bein 
as Ine; proper regard prov 8 
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member of the Royal Society, who had lived long in Ruſſia, 
and had been Archiater under two ſucceſſive { igns, ac- 
uainted me that the Quas was the common and. wholeſome 


rink both of the fleets and armies of that empire, and that 


it was particularl inſt .the ſcurvy. He added, that 
— 8 to d te when he peruſed the Obſerva- 
tions on the Jail-Fever,” publiſhed here, he had been in- 
duced to compare what he read in that treatiſe with what he 
ſhould ſee in * ſeveral priſons of-that large city: but to his 
ſurprize, after viſiting them all, and finding them full of male- 
fattors, for the late Empreſs then ſuffered none of thoſe who 
were convicted of capital crimes to be put to death, yet he 
could diſcover no fever among them, nor learn that any acute 
diſtemper iar to jails ever been known there. He 
obſerved that ſome if thoſe places of confinement had a yard, 


into which the priſoners were allowed to come for the air ; but . 


that there were others without this advan yet not ſickly; 
ſo that he could aſſign no other reaſon for the healthful condi- 
tion of thoſe men than the kind of diet they uſed ; which was 
the ſame with that of the common people of the country, 
who not being able to purchaſe fleſh-meat live moſtly on rye- 
bread, (the moſt aceſcent of any bread) and drink Quas. He 
concluded with ſaying, that upon his return to Peterſburg, he 
had made the ſame enquiry there, and with the ſame reſult. 
Thus far my informer ; from whoſe account it would ap- 
pear, that the rye-meal aſſiſted both in quickening the fermen- 
tation, and adding more fixed air; ſince the malt alone could 
not ſo readily produce ſo acidulous and briſk a liquor. And 
there is little doubt, but that whenever the other grains can be 
brought to a proper degree of fermentation, they will more or 
leſs in the ſame way become uſeful. That oats will, I am ſatiſ- 
fied, from what I have been told by one of the intelligent friends 
of Captain Cook. This gentleman being on a cruize in the 
Eſſex, a ſeventy gun ſhip, in the beginning of the late war, 
and the ſcurvy breaking out among his crew, he bethought 
himſelf of a kind of food, he had ſeen uſed in ſome parts of 
the country, as the moſt proper on this occaſion. Some oat- 
meal is put into a wooden veſſel, hot water is poured upon it, 
and the infuſion continues until the liquor begins to taſte ſour- 
iſh, that is, till a fermentation comes on, which in a place 
moderately warm may be in the ſpace of two days. The water 
is then poured: off from the grounds, and boiled down to the 
conſiſtence of a jelly; this food in the north is called Sooins. 
This he ordered to be 3 in meſſes, = 
2 
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firſt fweetened with ſugar, and ſeaſoned with ſome prize-wine 
he had taken, which though turned four, yet improved the 
taſte, and made this aliment no leſs palatable than medicinal. 


— — A ts. _ 
2 yay — — 


Axr. IV. Advantage of Soep- Aſhes and Feathers as Manure | 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


| as April laſt, I top-dreſſed a piece of clover land with 
aſhlep, or ſoap-botters afhes, at the rate of four buſhels per 
acre, leaving the other half of the field in its former Rate. 
The effect exceeded my expectations. The dreſſed part of the 
field produced near double the quantity of hay as the other, 
although laſt ſeaſon there to be no difference in the 
roduce. I have affo uſed this manure with great ſucceſs in 
, wet, fpungy, meadow land ; 8 


made it produce would thereſore re- 
commend it for both theſe 
its ſacceeding. Farmers here will readily give a guinea a wag- 


in fo doing. 
In O. ber laſt, having a field ready for ſowing wheat, 1 
manured one acre'of it with ten buſhels of old feathers, plough- 
4 and from the ſucceſs of the 
there is no kind of manure for 


Art. V. On exempting Waſte Lands from Tithe. 
| Mx. SYLVAN, | 
MANY Societies have laid plans before the public, and offer- 
ed premiums for the cultivation and incloſing waſte lands, 


alloced porn thereof in is natural fate, io improve them- 
es; ex even 8, is a 
ie of gr e the cue, an when . 
expect Its m 
that improved ſtate muſt then be taken from him. * EP 


LEY 
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= opinions about the matter, I m 
— . 

to ado Sd a the importation 
2 of London, being eee 


r — m at Der 
— 
tation 


Mincbead 


AxRr. VI. Advantage and Method 9 . 
ade chen A 

AVING been ; largely concerned in planting foreſi- 

„ inds of foil, for more than twenty 

and tried different methods; I have found, by re- 

that no land whatever is fo proper for che 


owth in particular, as ſwampy, ruſhy, and 
= G. 4 elm, and poplar, will alſo lle do very well thereon. 
I have planted land with aſh- trees, which 3 ſo and 


rotten, that the men were 


obliged to ſtand on boards when 
mired; and which, from its 
ſo as to render it fit for the 
; and ae ee. b 


re e. 
for maiden timber. 


orthy attention. A ſmall ex- 
&c. will ariſe for two or three 
ting, but then it is over; and I think, that no 
method whatever can be adopted, which can prove oh more ad- 


r renters of boggy, marſhy, or 


fi 
. or land that is over-run with furze 


well for copſing. There 
is another kind of land which 1 have planted with ſuc- 


and fern, will alſo anſwer e 


ceſs, although it is hardly fit for any thing elſe, and is the 
" ſides 


— 
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fides of very ſteep hills; particularly a northern aſ If 
there is ow of fot alb-trees will flouriſh — and 
Scotch firs thrive in their full glory, and 2 ſituation. 

If gentlemen ſhould think proper to offer any premiums for 
the planting ſuch lands, it would be doing real ſervice to the 
country; or ſhould take any ſuch land to plant, I ſhould take 
a pleaſure in putting their men into a proper method of doing 
it; or in lending any other aſſiſtance, „ required) that might 
add to public utility, by promoting ſuch an undertaking. 

Halling, near I am, your moſt humble ſervant, 


North-Leach, Gloceſterſhire. JOHN FLETCHER. 


— 


ART. VII. Norfolk Method of ſetting Wheat. 
SIR, 
1 Norfolk Farmers plough the land intended to be ſet, in 

the ſame manner as for ſowing; then preis it down with a 
light roller, juſt to reader the land level; then the dibbler makes 
a double row of holes, each row about three inches from the 
other, upon the middle of the earth turned out of each fur- 
Tow, the holes about three inches aſunder in each row, and none 

on any other part of the land. Theſe double rows are about 
fix inches from each other, which ſix- inch ſpaces may be hoed 
with a four. inch hoe in a dry ſpring, if the Farmer thinks 
proper, but is ſeldom neceſſary unleſs on light ſoils. - 

e droppers follow the dibblers, and drop two kernels into 
each hole; if the ſeed is good this is quite ſufficient, and per- 
haps only one might ſtill be better, if the droppers could, be 
depended on not to miſs any of the holes. When they have 
done a ſufficient quantity, the Farmer cuts ſome Rout thorns, 
and draws them into a gate or gate hurdle, which is then drawn 
over the land ; this fills up the holes; and finiſhes the buſineſs. 

The advantages of this excellent practice are, firſt; a very 
ſaving in the ſeed. Second, a regular crop with ears and . 
ernels much of a ſize. Third, the quantity rather larger, and 
weight heavier, which induces the — to buy more 
— 4 and give a better price per buſhel, than for the ſame 
kind of wheat ſown broad - caſt. | 5s 
The better the land the more likely 1s ſetting wheat to an- 
ſwer. Thoſe lands near the London road, would pay the Farmers 
2 to their ſatisfaction for the trouble and ex ence of ſetting. 
me conſideration ſhould be had to what the land was cropped 
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with before. The very beſt crop to ſet wheat after, is a clean 
clover of only one year's laying; it will alſo do very well afterclo- 


ver and ray-graſs of two or three years laying; and has been 
tried with ſucceſs on olland and old-laid lands. After beans, 
peaſe, &c. where the land is more than once ploughed before 


the wheat is ſown, or on land ſummer tilled for wheat, per- 


aps as good a crop may be had at leſs expence than ſetting, by 
2 perſon following the plough, and ſowing every furrow by 
hand. 


The ſetting of wheat increaſes in many parts of this county, 
and 1s 2 worthy encouragement, as it increaſes the quan- 
tity of food, by taking only one-third of the ſeed to produce 
as good, or a better crop than when ſown, and employs a num- 
ber of poor people at a ſmall expence. The value of 
ſaved, that muſt be ſown in the broad-caſt way, paying for the 
extra labour of ſetting. 

Norwich, JOHN COOK. 

Ottober 19, 1777- | 


— 


»„— — 


For the FARM ER's MAGAZINE. 


AR r. VIII. Letter from the Rev. Dr. Dumareſq, to the Secre- 
| tary of the Bath Agricuiture Soctety. 
SIR, | 


T gave me no ſmall ſatisfaction to learn from the news- 
pers, that at Bath, as it were, in the midſt of faſhionable 
amuſement and pleaſure, a ſociety was forming for the encou- 
ent and improvement of Manufattures, Commerce, Agri- 
ture, and the Fine Arts. Agriculture is certainly the great 
and inexhauſtible ſource, from whence flows the trueſt and moſt 
ſubſtantial riches of a nation. Thoſe wd wiſh well to man- 
kind in general, cannot but rejoice to hear of that ſpirit of true 
ceconomy which has of late years manifeſted itſelf in moſt 
of Europe, by the voluntary aſſociations of noble-minded per- 
ſons; a ſpirit which has made its way into the moſt northern 
* the continent. 
nſkilled and unexperienced as I am in the chief objects of 
it, I could not help admiring it many years ſince, in the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and clergy, of Ireland. I was glad when it af- 
terwards began to ſhine with an additional luſtre in our capital; 
and am ſtill more ſo now, to ſee it diffuſe itſelf alſo in my neigh- 
bourhood, hoping that conſiderable advantages may be derived 


from it. 


When 


> 
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When a nation is ariſen to the heighth of wealth, or credit 
and apparent wealth, many ſchemes may be carried into exe- 
cution, which in a ſtate of „ fill lefs im poverty, 
a turn 
evails, 
88 


would not be prafticable. Moſt defirable it is, that as 
to liberality, not to ſay profuſenefs, now uni 
men might engage in plans of moſt extenfive and 
fit to the community, as I apprehend, has . 
the caſe of late in thoſe counties where intand navigations have 
been improved to a fi degree. 

Within theſe two laſt centuries, we have been ti m 
wealth and power. By this time we are got to, (I fear 2 
paſſed) our zenith. ny circumſtances ſeem to threaten an 
7 g decline, which indeed, from the common courſe 


haypy „ In fuch a cafe, it wilt 


y for us, as a nation, roſperity, through 
ght, with the bl of pro N we ſhall have 
*—— to * thoſe comforts 2 fupports, thoſe real 


and never- failing riches, which « a moſt advantageous ſuuation, a 
temperate climate, and a fruitful ſoil, will hberally yield to a 


—_ _ and induſtrious people. 
hat the ſcheme which you have lately entered upon, tends 


greatly to promote thoſe Nefirable ends, I have no NT to 

from ſome publications in the ; and the inform- 
_ more dir ed to me your circular letter, 
which lately came to my hands. I heartily wiſh the newly- 
inſtituted ſociety much ſucceſs in their Sr public pid and 
humane more NT in 1 to Agrt- 
culture; and am ſorry it is not in my power to aſſiſt in carry- 
ing it on, but muſt for the preſent « confine myſelt to the ſmall 
annual quota of One Guinea. If it proves acc le, I fhallt 
think it an honour to ſee inſerted in the lift of ſo many 
worthy * the name of him who is, 

moſt obedient humble W 


3 
nn 13, 1777. D. DUMARES Q. 


—— 


AR r. IX. of a Letter from a Gentleman of Sherborne, 
18 the 2 etary of the Bath Agriculture Society. 


6 Leer 2a partic 
larly pleaſed with tha which 


miums for the F- 
among ſervants in h , and labourers; but I could wiſh 
to ſee this extended to poor manufafturers, ſpinners, knitters, 

| &c. 


| | 41 
fpring of | to fuch, I think it will pro- 
moſt beneficial eſſetts, and communicate the molt exten - 
In this we bear the neareſt reſemblance to the 
of all Good, who ſhowers down his bleſſings with a 
hand on all, without diftinttion. - j 

lam, fir, EC gd IF; 

_ s 51 | — x. 


„ 
at 1 . C3 CY — — 


Aur. X. Mod of cultivating Turnmps in Suffolt. 
Mr. SYLVAN, wy | | 


03 courſe of ey are moſtly in the following order. 
Firſt, turnips ; Second; bartty; Third, clover ; b, 
wheat. For turmps proceed as follow: 8 
The firſt earth be the ploughing in the wheat ftubble 
deep, in November; it ſhould receive at leaſt five 
more, as it ſuits. the Farmer's convenience, between this and 
the laſt, or Towing earth, which not be later than the 
laſt week in June, or the ioth of July, at fartheſt. As lime 
is the readieſt and cheapeſt manure in theſe parts, it will dm 
the preference ; otherwiſe twenty loads, (each load as, much as 
three able horſes. can draw) of rotten dung, or. muck, from 
the barn yard. turned up in April, or early in May, and 0 
on. previous. to the ſowing. One quart of ſeed 2 
JOY 


, aan 
What ig ploughtd muſt be ſown on che lame d; 10 
the earth frora being tao dry for the ſeed to. vegerate. Twice 
Vor, | | i n RS. | 55 k , Wt _ harrowing 


. 


* 
* 
757977 0 a 


* 
2— 2 - « = — 2 * 


. 
co Aa 
* 


— — : 


— = 


| 
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harrowing in a will be ſufficient. When the turnips 
are within three days of being fit for and the weather 
dry, run a pair of light harrows over the in 4 direction 
contrary to that of ſowing, previous to their being hoed. 
This is always prattiſed here, and found to be of much ſervice. 
The turnips ſhould rr The 
diſtance ſhould be twelve inches 
ſet the plants out 

„ hoeang twice, and 

with us ; 74 

an acre in value, and to be fed off 


= 
5 
N 
2. 


As ſoon as the Gal is clexzed of his Bock, be ploughs u 
the land for barley, and gives four earths; os. 
of barley, half at top, and under furrow. Red clover ſeed 
- fourteen pounds harrowed in with the barley, and rolled after 
the barley is come up. The produce from twenty · ſive to forty 
buſhels per acre. 
S and the better the — ſo 
wing ws another tece 
of land, will IRAN five to eight buſhels 
an acre. e lay on a 
eater quantity or muck. 
wh - <0 I am, &c. 
* 19, wid NATHANIEL TURNER. 


— lt. th _— a tC as... . 
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Farms. 


1 * 
1 1 


. Ms Sri, 


received many ſeu hin rom your Ma Wend 
r year, ſor which you have my thanks 
— thoſe of the public, to whom much' ſervice 
(mark of your peu by your work. — — 4-7 


to eſtabliſn a 
— — Of the Lingo = 
pre fem they wall Morea yur of — 
Rr ro- 
bo 
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of general uſe, and if you ſhould think the 
HRS e 20 


becauſe the — — 
The land muſt be fine, and perſettly level 
Een err 
2 


x1 2 


the 
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As to the feeds, by all means: 2 reg. 
hay- loſis. I would 15 adviſe you 

clover 1s cheap and 425 ar = — APY it is ſtill 
better; alſo: the narrow-leaved plantain, called in the north 
rib-graſ. I fhoald thipk ſixteen of white clover, 
of rib graſs, ſufficient for 


ding — will be able to 
n —— — year's - 
8 by 
0 one out © 
r 
. cle, ws 71 — 


and in th 
The importance 
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vos counters. by divers of this kingdom, that. know 
2 8 The, proper foils far ſaim- 

1 
Theſe lands are of difficult improvement; no managemens 
can make them of equal value-with the ſowing ſaintfoin, which 
is the cheapeſt method in the. world of executing the buſineſs. 
* L re 

irived improvers, to „ im 

r en ee, the from 
this ent will be great, for moſt ik ation 
2 natural or with faintfomn. As 10 hore 
and other more delicate plants, na gentteman wha improves 
to let, hould think' of them; aa only for their 


own atentive. iD 


tate. 8 7 

ler, . autumn ſowing: * 
beſt mode of layi n land, we apprehend to 
turnips, eſpecially 1 fd e by ſheep; nor do we — ron 
barkepor oats cam ar alf damage the gra) though, on 
contrary, the grafs 9 Ar * 

f pro e 


— 


— 
_—_ — 3 8 — * 


— — —_— 4 1 


Aur: n The HOUSEKBEPER' $ DIRECT ORY. 
| continued from Page 996] 


put a pound of double-reſined: 


| water; ſet it on the 


| SITES Sa ar pak. 

Cora-ed the quinces; thoſe which youc would have 
— ſr then 
take as much fagar as. they. r 
water as will make a fyrup to cover them; boi tb ſyrup a 
little, then put in the quinces, and let them boil as faſt as you | 
can, till they are tender and clear, afterwards take them out, 
and boil the ſyrup a little higher alone; and when it is cold, 

pub 
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Water. 
75 reſer de Raſpberries. 
Take the j Juice of red and white rafj - 2 | 


re que or br e . 
= Y, 77 clear, but do not take 


ſtir 


— 
— 


To dry Phunedi. 9 


Weigh the R of, plumbs' put a 


r the plumbs, take out 
the ſtones, and peel away 1 an dry 
cloth, 2 beds and put it on the fire; keep 
ftirring it one way, all i boils to ſugar again. Take of 
the ſugar, ard pit nt the bottom of the pr pun, ond 
lay the plumbs upon it, and ſtrew the reſt of the 

them; e gr 


it 
en 


wet the fiqans jn the | —— 


— wi 


Hr of Coltsfoot. 

Take coltsfoot fix handfuls, maiden-hair, two handfuls, by: 
ſop one handful, root of liquorice ten drama, boil them in 
5 in confumed, then ſtrain 


ne and boil i till it comes to be almoſt 


— 9 


—— 


[Tobe continued.] = 


. ey ve uae ry, pl into 


add two 


"4 
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An r. XIV. On the Profanation of the Sabbath. 


Mr. SYLVAN, 
1 "HE profanation of the Lord's day being a growing evil, 
in the dreadful conſequences ir rex 4 4 — is 

deeply intereſted, you are defired to convey to your readers 
a remedy moſt faithfully and effeftually applied for the cure of 
the ſame. evil about forty years ago by the then Lord-Mayor of 
London, proſeſſedly one of the beſt Magiſtrates that ever pre- 
ſided in that capital. A high ſenſe of duty inſpired his mind, 
determining him to uſe the influence of his office to the ho- 
nour of Go and Religion. In the firſt months of his Mayor- 
alty, he cauſed an eſpecial court to be called, and an order 
was then iſſued with an account of the tranſaftions of the 
city in the year 1737, thus introduced: | 

The following Order will remain an everlaſting proof that 
the high praiſes beſtowed on the preſent chief magiitrate of 
A the city of London, flow not from any partial complaiſance 
« for thoſe amiable qualities in private life, which ſol 
and ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed him, but from a juſt 
of his public virtues and abilities.” | 

= BARNARD, Marosx. 


An . court held on Shrove-Tueſday, that is, the ih 
2 ebruary, 1737, and in the eleventh year of the feign 

George the Second, of Great-Britain, &c. 

WHEREAS it is very notorious that great numbers of Tra- 
ders do exerciſe the works of their ordinary calling on the 
Lord's Day, contrary to the ſeveral ſtatutes in that behalf; 
and this court being reſolved to diſcourage all ſuch ſcandalous 
practices, and to bring the offenders to puniſhment, doth h 
ſtrictly charge and command all public officers of this city to 

uſe their: belt endeavours to prevent any perſon or 
hereafter from ſelling or expoſing to fale any thing in the 
ſtreets; and to take notice of all ſuch who ſhall at I 
hereaſter exerciſe their ordinary calling or trades on the s 
day. And to the end the negligence, partiality, connivance, 
or other unlawful practices of any of the officers aforeſaid may 
not prevent the diſcovery and due puniſhment which the laws 
have appointed to be inſſicted on ſuch offenders, this court 
doth recommend it to all the citizens and inhabitants of this 

city and liberties thereof, who ſhall at any time hereafter have 
knowledge of any ſuch offences; and they are by theſe pre- 
ſents deſited and required to give information thereof, as well 

1 1214s. 7 0 0 As 


time 
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of any of the aforeſaid officers, to his 

of the lid Juſtices, i which off 
mm 


as of the 


Lordſlip, or ſome other 


les, 


the city on 8 decency . 4 : 
ing ſhame on the ent police, which permits - 
EA hriſtian Sabbatb. 5 


The following extract from the admired Judge Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, vol. 4, p. 63, may ſerve to ſhew how he har- 
monizes in judgment with Sir John Barnard: 

« Profanation of the Lord's day is a ninth offence agai 
God and Religion, puniſhed by the municipal laws of Eng- 
land ; for beſides the notorious indecency and ſcandal of 
permitting any ſecular buſmeſs to be publicly tranſated on that 
day, in a country profeſſing chriſtianity, and the corruption of 
morals which uſually follows its profanation, the keeping one 
day in ſeven holy, as a time of relaxation and refreſhment, as 
well as for public worſhip, is, of admirable ſervice to a ſtate, 
conſidered _—_ as a civil inflitation. It humanizes, by the 
help of converſation and ſociety, the manners of the lower 
claſſes; which would otherwiſe degenerate into a ſordid fero- 
city and ſavage ſelfiſhneſs of ſpirit; it enables the induſtrious 
workman to purſue his occupation in the enſuing week with 
health and cheerfulneſs; it imprints on the minds of the 
ple that ſenſe of their duty to ſo 

citizens; but which yet | 
an unremitted continuance of labour, without any flated 
ing them to the warſkup of their Maker... 
What follows is taken from the Memoirs of Sir John Bar- 

lately publifhed : | x5 1 . 

made by 


· 


I remember to have heard an anſwer 
neſt Farmer to Anthony Collins, 
veral infide] books, which fets the bene 
Sabbath in the - extenſive view. Phat 
virulent hatred to Chriſtianity, led: 
nants a dinner on a Sunday, provided they would 
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Farmer ſhrew replied, he thought the 'Squire with his new 
notions was no either to them or their cattle; for ye all 
well know, faith he, reſt one day in the week. is needful both 
for man and beaſt ; without it both would ſoon loſe fleſh and 
ſt toe] and io, I believe, our forelathers were wiſer than 


the * 

has friend to God or man can conſider theſe ſelf-evi- 
te rats and ox wes AB. nr nan a 
ew — it God D amongſt great, 
ic; always to travel on a Sunday: 3 
— Ret fon = alk caly to heap the vulgar in awe : 
which the = very ſoon underſtanding, will no more enter 
within the church — than the Squire or my Lord himſelf.” 

To theſe obſeryations of modern writers I ſhall ſubjoin an 
extraft from an antjent celebrated book called The Pradi ice of 
Piety, which in the. ſpace of a few * paſſed through three 
and thirty editions. 

« Many fearful examples of God's j ts by fire have 
in our days been ſhewed upon divers towns, where the profa- 
nation of the Lond's day hath been openly countenanced. 

Stratford pon Avon 4 twice on the ſame day twelve- 
month, being the Lord's 1 * almoſt conſumed with kirechuefly 
for profaningthe Lord's 

« Tiverton in Devonſhire, whoſe „ makes my 
heart bleed, was oftentimes admoniſhed: by — og ret 
that God would bring ſome heavy JN 2.5 
their horrible * of the de. 
by their market on the day following.” Dog after his 
on the third of A Iz God, in tefs than half an hogr, 
eonſunied with a and fearful fire, the whole town, ex- 


cept only the church, the court-houſe, and the alms-houfes, 


de few le's dwellings ; where a man might have 
hende lling-houſes all at once on fire, and above 


i conſumed wah the flame. And now again, fi 


of 
when it 1s next built, to hea che | 
move all occaſions of prophaning the Lord's 


towns take warning neighbour's 
wr +; nets r Ny” 
Vo. I. kb 


for weigh» 


other 


. Sharp, 


3 


the 
, as they are now made 


p — 


Nie Farmair's Macazing, 
lion 


reat 
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Shegds, 


Akr. XV. AD 
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ports at each end to prevent its tilting up, while the carriage 
or borſes move on, and ſo contrived as to be eaſily withdrawn 
till the bajance is taken, and then muſt be returned ta 
their places, to ſupport the platform when the load moves off 


- But whenever any additional frame is uſed, it muſt be bal- 
lanced by ſhat, ſmall ſtones, &c. in the bucket, and then the 
neat weight may be taken by ſtandard pounds, and ounces. 
This eng] ſo {mall as to be eaſily lifted from one 
part of a wharf or warehouſe to another, 1s yet capable of 
weighing ſo much as three or four tons without injury to it. 
I have one of the above dimenſions at my own ory, 
upon which loaded carriages are conſtantly weighed by the ad- 
dition of a large platform, as above deſcribed, properly placed 
It, 


Th awe Ghia to be out of order, being very 


1-3 


| many more pounds in 
do not en the proportion is 
If the bucket riſes 


* 
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22 ; tio ounces, fourteen pounds; and one pound, ons 
ndred weight, &c. &c. to any ht above-mentioned; 


. this need never be done, except it has received apparent 


ve ſent many of them to the Weſt-Indies, for weighing 
ho s of 1 4 and apprehend they will be found very 
N r carriers, inns, and grocers, or 
for collieries, lime-wharfs, or ſhips uſe. 
AMES SHARP, 
No. 15, —_ London. 


ART. XVI. An mathe Top- Dreſſing for Paſture Lond. - 


18 one pound of ſalt-petre, beaten ſmall; twelve 

of common ſalt, ſixteen buſhels of coal or wood-aſhes, 
mix them well together, and fift them over an acre of land in 
December, or the beginning of January. This will produce 
graſs of the trefoil kind, iel Fan: 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


We give the above a place, but imagine the Farmer will think 
bilde very ill beſtowed to mix the ingredients uniformly together. 
Aſhes either of coal or wood are a maſt excellent manure, but bow 
a pound GR TIS diſtributed in bg oe will we — 
not, or w good can produced if it we never 
VO Oe] 


* 
— 8 8 
* 


— — 
For the FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Art. XVII, On à School for Agriculture, &c. 
SIR, 
OME time fince, on turning over Harte's Eſſays on Agri- 

culture, I had it in contemplation to to . Apt 
lic a School for H and the Belles Lettres. It becomes 
not any one to of himſelf; tet me therefore only 
ſay, n riculture in moſt of its branches 


88 , Fervan nine you in all the varie- 


ely perceive, from the intime- 


1 . RY 


by attendi 
Who has 
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. 


ture and the Belles 1 i. 
at Honiton, by the Rev. William Law- 
take under en ous foe, wh hn Fc 

who 1 rar 


Maſter in the methods of * — 
I doubt not but ſome ſuch method as this would 


tend to make huſbandmen.” Lord Moleſworth's propo- 
ſals for em 8 the poor. Anno, 1681. 


1 


ing (fy the ingenious Mr. Harte) may be remarked 
in regard to the education of rich men's children, as well as 
thoſe — to the poor. Cowley wiſhed to fee a college 
— in each of our Univerſities, for promoting the know- 
e of Agriculture ; and perhaps that wiſh was lormed upon 

onable ex of ſome ſucceſs; for according to the 
beſt of many men's obſervations upon the ſubj ject, the proper 
time to infuſe that uſeful part of natural — called huſ- 

, is in the earlier ſtage of life, when there is a curio- 
fity and 1 e aſter knowledge; and if * could 
here be joined with theory, amuſement in the fields, enjoying 
the open air, exerciſe 3 abhivity, agree well with the turn 
and caſt of young . Not mention a tongs 1 of 
perpetual variety; whic at their t 1s 
one point gained, © ned, without b to be bled wel the the 
huſbandry works of Cato, Varro, Vir rgll, and Columella, 
(Hefiod, and Xenophon) with taſte and knowledge. It 
open a new walk on claſſical ground, and in all | probability, 
give y men certain pre-diſpoſitions in favour of Agricul- 

; yet ſtill the whole combined t her will produce but 
flight e unleſs we call in the affflance of facts and ex- 
perience. 


in one ſhape or other, e be 


done; and the complaint of Columella ſhould be removed. 
1 {ible ; who ſays, with ſome degree of warmth, * Agrico- 
ui fe proſiterentur neque diſc . oY 
roflible but that a gentleman 3 
hey underſtands it.” HARTE's EsSAvys. 


Experience 


6 ;onis doftores, 
% novi.” It is har 


by huſbandry, unleſs 
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Experience is an admirable ſoundatiot for. any kind of 
ſtrułture, but in Agriculture the muſt be the ftruture itt 


YouNnG's . 
I have a few fields for making in w h 1 pro- 
and ares > 


tes both of the Old and nd New 
accurate account of theſe 
1 een bye 
nates of them 
ark php oper 
As I do not know that any one n 
arduous taſk, I hope ſor the 
every lover of Agriculture. 
„ 
rr INS | 
Ingredere ; & votis jam nunc affi i. 
V1RG1L, Georg. i. v. 40. g (if 


Be thou propitious, friend, and our courſe, 
And to our firſt endeavours add thy force; 


aged with Bvoecig of eye our mean affairs, | 
| aid the Maſter with the Ploughman's cares. | 18 


I am, fir, your humble ſervant, | 
Honiton, Nov. 13, 1777- W. LAMPORT. h 


AR r. XVIII, On rayfing Potatoes from Seed. 


| Me. SYLVAN, | 

Y reaſons for promoting the cultivation of Potatoes from 
Seed, are, fart, that it increaſes the quantity of f . 

for the poor, at a leſs ex ; as an Acre cannot be planted 


a or leſs than tw enty-four or twenty + 
See lng; the. move payitale of the cpa. 5 


EV LS = TENTS 
. 2 
r — 

88 ED 


# & *% 
-  »  "B&04 if 1 


EE 


vou my thoughts on the cultivation of ſaintfoin. 
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Third, Potatoes will, after a few years, 
ile thoſe 


429 


e 


know 


; them on 

IE b 3 f 
when three inc! h, gently earth 1 

weeks after, tranſplant them ito land well 
turned and aunged, and dig them up in autumn. — 


This method is recommended by Dr. Hunter ; I have tried 
r. er all the encomiums that 


. 
— 
CY 


: 


Axr. XIX. On the Cultivation of Saintſoin. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | 


* 


2 pleaſure I have received from ma accounts given 


in your Magazine, of the different methods uſed in huſ- 
bandry, induces me das at + 


As this plant is —— cultivated on 


and has in 2 


to ſucceed beſt there; I have not 


1 
$26 


þ 


FS 7 


15 


BY 
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Our ſoil about Saffron-Walden is ſhallow, with a chalk un, 
der it; and, to the north eſpecially, not very rich, but ſweet 
and d 
1 have # fied: of ſainfoin that was fown broad-caft. a 
e ere mp de yanehgs ine ny The 

ants came up well, and * hand: 
W rer ummer, it is at this time ſo full of 
weeds, that I am perſuaded it will not continue above two 


e, cuktivating this plant, fhall be 
ture attempts in cuſti 2 
2 — by ITS doubting but it will ſuc 
far better. From re ſervation, * am convinced, that 
lucerne, and —— be more advantageoully culti- 
vated in that method, pon ma e 
broad · caſt way; and I am ſatisfied that the ſame ſucceſs would 
attend moſt the roots, leeds, and plants, cultrvated in thas 
if raiſed in a mode fimilar to this. 
he intereſting and important queſtion, i is not, whether the 
od or new lufdeadey, "ome nd advantageous in a 
view of prattice? Each kind has its advocates, who bring ex- 
E juſtify their favourite practice; and in many in- 
nces each may be right. I ſhall not preſume to determine 
open on which ſo much may be ſaid on both ſides; but as 
method is more generally practicable, it is on 
that account the moſt uſeful. But the queſtron poi: = = 
to be determined, 1s, whether upon certain lands particular 
circumſtanced. the new method may not be advantageou 0 
ted, where the old one cannot, and.this ina variety 


| ef articles ? I think it may ; and I am fatisfied, — 4 


ment in practice is, to adopt both, as diflerent circumſtances 
may render it nece 

Clover is very exten; cultivated, ſo as i to EX» 
cced the three articles above-mentioned taken together. But 
J have good reaſon to believe, that either of them, if culti. 
vated on ſuitable land, would be equally le. It muſt 
be conſidered, that clover ſeldom laſts longer than two years; 
and that it cannot be renewed but at a conſiderable expence: 
whereas theſe are abiding plants, and may be continued twenty, 
Or as many years as you pleaſe, without without the expence of frel 

If theſe hints will be of any fervice te your work, you are 
welcome to inſert them as the remarks of, 
Saffron-Walden, Oct. 2, 1777. An EssEX FARMER, 
5 ART. 


8 
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in Dec . _ | 8 
the month in the whole year, 
fubje& to various forts of weather; ſometimes the 


Arr. XXI. Dir 


. You 


7 . 
„ 


ol old 


* 


faflon, ad likewiſeall that are dead or rotten. $40 
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F the weather be open, * muſt continue du and 
— reaching. of your quartefWor ſich crops as are to be ſown 
ted the — and in banks ſituated under 


esi or es, you may plant your firſt crop of Wind- 
wall pale or hedge 4 —— 2 ſown in 
2 | my en — 2 ſallading 
on warm borders, and make hot. beds to ſow early cucumbers 
and c 


December. 

You muſt now look after your cauliflower plants 
and lettuces, which were planted under glaſſes in October. to 
give them air if the weather be mild; as alſo to pick off all 
— 2 ed leaves, which if ſuffered to remain upon the 
plants, very often deſtroy them. 


Towards the end of. this month (if the weather be mild) 


ou raniphnt acdſeges corey, and turnips, for 
1 Fo their talks two 
1 that the moiſture may drain out 


from between their leaves, otherwiſe it will be apt to rot them. 


If this month ſhould prove fro ne . 
muſt careſully cover — IO ＋ plants to cri ge Tay 


from ; and you wheel dung 
your ſeeds x —— ol che T the ground; prpu your 
time will be more fully employed in putting them into the 
If the weather ſhould. prove froſty, you muſt lay muleh 
round the roots of ſuch fruit- trees as were planted the October 
before, provided it is not done already, and cover your fig- 
trees againſt the walls, which will preſerve their tender ſhoots, 
and not only cauſe the fruit to come out early, but the trees 
will produce a greater quantity. 
In mild you may Continue ve pruning all hardy fu. 
trees, 2 apples, and vines; but be better, to 
fruits till the next month: Towards the latter 
endl hs mom, you may cut grafts of all early fruit-trees, 
be AE Kon next month, when it will be 
a. proper or m. 
ou ſhould alſo prepare ſuch borders 8 to be 
NK therein a 
good . it as it is 

to remain. 

Prune 
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all ſtandard or orchard fruit-trees, by cutting off all 
branches, and ſuch as are very luxuriant, or that he 
croſs gy and are ill . *Y 

Mend repair all your decayed ers, with new 8 
plaſh and S obſerving S 
ir branches horizontally, and at proper diſtances. 
ſevere weather, you muſt cover all tender flowers; ſuch 

1 as are not come up above-ground, may be covered 
e-haulm ; but that are already up, ſhould be 
over with hoops, and covered with mats, canvas, &c. 
which ſhould be laid ſome wheat-ftraw or peaſe-haulm, 
if the froſt be very ſevere ; but whenever the weather alters, 
uncover them, for if they are kept too cloſely co- 
will be apt to grow mouldy and decay. | 
id weather you may plant ſuch roots of anemonies, 
rapunculus's, and hyacinths, as were kept out of the ground 
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of 
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. 


till now, in order to have them flower after the other are 


paſt ; but this ſhould not be done when the earth is too wet. 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather be mild, 
you ſhould pick off all decayed leaves from your auriculas, 
taking as much of the earth out of the pots as you can with- 
ing the place with good freſh 


which are now forming, from being injured by the 


Cover all pots and tubs of ſeedling flowers in hard froſts, as 
alſo San pens : Look out for ſnails, and other vermin, 
which 

ab 


in old walls and 
| before they get 
wilderneſs-trees, and dig up the ground in the 
preſerve it from being over-run with noxi- 
in mild weather, prepare your ground for 
as arc to be tranſplanted the next 


2 


it 


j 


2 


a 


1 


flowers. | 
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FE 


:7 
18 


the clods, and continue to make new parcels at 
a conſtant fapply. - 

ine which 
ully obſerving 


£7 
F 
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ananas,. or begin to ew their 
| to refreſh them often 
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FE 
2 
= 
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247 
5 | 
f 


* 


ſhelter to preſerve their 
hedges, where they may be 
p. wk ay be 


dung to make hot-beds for ſowing. 
your heaps of compoſt, that the froſt may mel- 


preſerve a due warmth in the ſtove, for - 
at this ſeaſon, their fruit will be poor. 
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As free f uile and 
ANCIENT KNIGHTS; —=agg mild, tee,! 
[From Sir E.vz x» of the Bower, ] Tho feelings of bis heart! _ 
ER vet if diſtruſt his 
E e >. * 
Ar EI SIe was his name, Hi boom wit td dennis 
Not Thule's waves ſo wi * 
To drown the northern ' k 
| Not Etna's entrails fiercer ſhake, 
neighbouring Or Scythia's tempeſt roar, 
The antient glory of the north, 
Sir Ei.pxz0's caſtle Rood, 


The youth rich as youth might be 
In patrimonial dower 


The 'd 
ERS 
hy the Bioke, 


— to 
the new-born May 


And glad the vernal grove,” . 
DS : 
Erg 


reluctant, tells 


The fault of Erpazoy's heart, 


As Heaven juſt ſhews to human fight, 
To tell what man ſhou'd be, 


His in many a well-fought field 


tram d betimes to war; 
His boſom, like a well- worn 


And there ſhe ſcreen'd each 
1 flower | 


| VI. N 
Ve ſons of labour, cat your 
Voor anxious care ſuſpend awhile, 


From every ruder blaſt, 


not a ſhryb or plant was 

But did ſome moral yield ; 

For wiſdom, with a father's care, 
Was found in every field, 


P 


On Caalsruse-Dar. 


e wakes Ga.” 
a - 
Deſcending from his bleſs'd abode, 
To man this day did bring 


Involv'd in doubt, in vain we ſought 
For n yet no truth whs 
tau — 
By learned guile conceal d; 
por bes Wiſdo Id 
u at m would impart, 
Was to the world reveal'd ; 
III. 
F'en Virtue varied with the time. 
What now was good, was ſoon a crime, 
As Faſhion's wheel went round; 
No light had then illum' d the cauſe, 
Nor certain rule explain'd the laws, 
That good and bad ſhould bound. 


f was wrapt in art, 


While ſtumbling thusin Error's maize, 
Toſs'd in the ſtorm of doubtful ſeas, 


No friendly pilot nigh ; 
This was Life's melancholy goal, 
In diſmal doubt to die 
V. 
Freed from our fears by heavenly 
Inſtructed now iu Virtue's ways, © 
Where no rude darkneſs reigns, 
Let's bleſs the Pow'r that made us wiſe, 
To him let's offer ſacri | 
That heal'd the 'S pains. 


And join with me with thelay ; - 


The Saviour that redeem'd your Hate 


. 
: þ | 


From abje beings, made you great, 
Wa born on earth two-day, *'W, 
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Diſſertation on the 
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Turnips, cultivation of, —.. = 
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Tackle for plough and cart, e 
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ickſets, experiments on, rt 69 , — * — 
8 Tithe, waſte lands to exempt from, 410 


Queſtions in the of animals, 330 
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Vetches, ſown on a fallow for wheat, $3 
Vinegar of four thieves, — 233 
Virginia, account of, —— 239 
— contin _ 


ved, „l 279 


Wet marſhy land, to cure, = 
Wheat, harrowing in the ſpring, remarks 
on, — 32 
—— to obtain good feed, —— 60 
Winds, differtatiop on, W=.c../ 2 
— continued, 126, 175 
Weather in London, one year, — 114 


Water ſalt, to part from frech by freee- 
ing, — 
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ing machine, deſcribed 11 
| Wheat, on ſerting in Norfolk, — 352 

Siberian or ſpring, culture of, 355 
Wheat, letting, Nortolk method, 42 
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lord allowed me ſhilli Toad laid on the land, 
an — that 111 er will find i it his ad- 
the eee ws, har 3 loud of n. It was 
e ber us, that a load balk was worth 


his, the landlord d 


for clover, from lime-kilo wood athes,” 40 drift Ain ſand,” 
they all produced'a py but A tale du 
is uſed, we obtain not only ff 
_— in Ak | rtion ;; Sele 


obtain a * 
ay other deſig han the ths | 
again. I hold it a wrong ih eral, to du 
barley, &c. but hold it p Ty, almoſt indiſpenſabl 
ceſſary to ere r 
From he f. f , Taka 0 


0 3 


db 2 10 


Eight acres of clover, mowed twice, 24 loads. 


Both fields of clover were vel dreſſeq with amino 


earth, and aſhes; allowing allowing as much 1 on 
in the mand of Decamber, hoy: | 
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ey it will ever become a general cuſtom, for 
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an acre, which 
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err I however « 
reckon the loſs of time, as the loſing an | 
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HE, 


71 
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F I. 
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on 1 rfo 
| 3-12 Ik) 


when the ſame 
boaſt of their ſet « 
manured, will 


a Farmer to cl 


1 


Till then 1 remain, fir”; welvildieg fiend . 
H—, nee Norwich. | | * eus 


[Tis beg was ee le e Bede ; 
Om n to Arcus, et 


— — — — 
Aar. IV 24 n 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


— . depths, 
is of divers colours as after- , and ſome ſorts have often 
two or three colours intermixed. 7 2 


— 


brought up marle, viz. that which 


an of a ſine ugh -brow 
blue veins, (which 


N after 
8 


* . 
=- : \ er) 


bf any ki 
good for all other lands, of what nature ſoever, coun 5 


be very much obliged to our correſpondent if he would 
precautions are to be uſed in marling clay, — 


work 


rong, coarſe, bed of clay, five or ſix feet deep; afterwards, ** 


WS | 
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ided care be, taken in laying on a proper, quantity, and 
that the ſame be 8 * 0 ; Bare 
; it be ta L uſed; if das Hitler 
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But let the land he whit at will, fo much hould;iri ali łVen., 

be laid on as vill małe a thin coat. over: the entire furfage: 

4 my lands, which ate and paſture, oli tolerable: 
on aclayey 


ryey. ſoil, and which were leh, about cight years: 
_ fince, in a bad plight; by dhe late tenant, I ſirit atiempted to 
— very acre, (by a. load, I mean 1 gore 
three e, W ſtrong horſes could .draw) found it 
was too little, and would not meet in the ſpreading. | 

I immediately the Avant, and two, years. after. 
wards I added another coat of fifteen loads more $0 every e 


of -marle is beſt ſuited to it, and in what quantities it ſhould, be laid 
on, Our principal reaſon for giving him this trouble is, becauſe, many. 
farmers are-of opinion, . old prejudice, that marle is 
by no means a proper manure for clay, * 
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J Feeding Pigs on Clover. | : 
Mr. SyLvan, 5 


153 
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28 


5 


Will not tell yon 1 
9 — induſtrious * 


nn receive from eboſe above them 
— — | * 2 


— 
' 


lity 


much 


I have incloſed ſome. tz on ee He ES RY M 
the induſtrious peer, which ——— 
Society. It were much to be w Nr a | 


exert their faculties in forwarding improvements, and the ex- 


| 4 . N 1 . footſteps 
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Footiteps of thoſe who have gone before; but mankind are ſo 


hitherto to have ſunk, 


revolution of thi into 


ing that high improvement or n of happineſs, which 
the ather of the Univerſe them power to reach, 
and to which may perhaps, at future period, attain. 
Our provincial Societies hatherto, as far as I have heard of 
them, ſeem to be little more than tranſcripts of the Society 
in the metropolis, to which I was a very early ſubſcriber. 
The profits of Agriculture at large have been ſo increaſed, 
and the knowledge of it ſo generally extended, fince the inſti- 
tution of that Society, that perhaps it does not now ſtand ſo 
much in need of encouragement as at that time. 
We have ſought and out an increaſe of food for our 
cattle, but this has not rendered their fleſh to the poor. 
Is it poſſible to find out an increaſe of food that our poor may 
attain to? This would be a valuable diſcovery. | 
The cultivation of Potatoes has been the moſt 
beneficial object, becauſe the moſt univerſal, that our late im- 
provements have attained. Had it not been for this root, it 
may be queſtioned whether the poor could have ſubſiſted ſince 
the price of bread, cheeſe, &c. has been ſo much enhanced. 
Is there no manufacture to be found out and encouraged that 
n and children? The making of 
what are called Dutch toys employ vaſt numbers in : 
if any probable ſcheme for giving encouragement to the induſ- 
trious poor, in old age eſpecially, ſhould be fixed on, I ſhould- 
not think 2 the worſt ue money b. ſubſcribe five or ſix 
guineas, and an annual ſubſcription of one or two guineas, to 
that purpoſe. And it ſeems to me, that if the gi encou- 
ragement to the induſtrious poor was made a obje&, 
numbers would ſubſcribe to it, who would not have a notion 
of ſubſcribing to the plan at large. 
[To the Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society.] R. G. 


8 r 


Art. VII. Method of preparing a rich Compoſt. 
[From Dr. HUnTER's Georgical Eſſays. ] 
12 a ſufficient quantity of ſaw-duſt, incorporate it with 
the blood and offi of a ſlaughter-houſe, putting a layer 
of one and a layer of the other, till the whole becomes a 


moiſt and fetid compoſition. Two loads of this compoſt, 
Vol. III, oy C mixed 


* 
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mixed with 8 EN for an acre 
of wheat or ſpring corn. ing a ki a top-dreſling, it 
Reads be put od 86 ths tlans of WIE 
the grain. 

e remark, that this ſpecies of manure 
ſeems beſt adapted to lands of an texture. Tough 
require lime and plenty of dung, to break the coheſion of 
their parts. Farmers ſhould attend to this diſtinction. 

The preſent year I have a field of wheat manured in this 
manner, and have the pleaſure to find that it is extremely 
clean, and is likely to L * an excellent crop. As this kind 
of compoſt lies in a Imall compals, it ſeems well adapted to 
the uſe of ſuch Farmers as are obliged to bring their manures 
from a diſtance. It is, beſides, ext:emely rich, and will pro- 
bably continue in the land much longer than yard or ſtable- 
dung. I apprehend that it is capable of reſtoring worn-out 

to its original freſhneſs; and I am induced to be of this opi- 
nion, from the appearance of the above-mentioned wheat crop, 
which is now growing upon land much impoveriſhed by bad 


ement. 

All animal ſubſtances bog of the ſame nature, it is very 
probable, that the refuſe whale fat after the oil is boiled out, 
will make a compoſt of equal goodneſs with the above. I have 
at preſent a dung-hill made of that offal and horſe-dung hot 
from the ſtable. I prefer the foregoing on account of its re- 
ducing the blubber more ſpeedily into a putrid ſtate. The pre- 

ers of train oil conſtantly throw the offal into the fea; but 

apprehend, that ſaving it for the purpoſes of vegetation 
would be a national advantage. ing an animal ſubſtance, 
** 


there is no doubt of its containing all of other 
animal bodies; conſequently it muſt be jeft worthy the 
attention of ſuch gentlemen as live in a neig where 
train oil is prepared. We cannot recommend, in too forcible a 
manner, a proper attention to every ſubſtance that is capable 
of being brought into a ſtate of putrefaftion. Manures pro- 
perly managed are the life and ſoul of huftandry. 

Few things however, in the extenſive field of rural œco- 
nomy, _ imperfetily underſtood. Until the doftrine of 
manures is clearly and diſtin8ly laid down, agriculture will 
remain a vague and uncertain ſtudy. 
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ng the Management of Lambs in 
cal ler. 


Have ofen heard it fad, that we ſhould profit by our mis- 


fortunes; this I hgve frequently done, particularly on the 
_ occaſion I am Rs TR. F 


19 


eat, | At I was obliged to buy half a 
old ſheep, for which I paid a good price, and turn them in 
amongſt my lambs. As the ſheep eat the hay faſt h, the 
hambe fon kolldwed the excmpls; and by this means ſaved 
above half my ſtock. 

My over caution was the occaſion of my loſs; for, had I 
left the lambs, without giving them any hay till the ſnow had 
been deep, and they had r 


have taken readily h to eating of hay. 
As my loſs was co it dwelt on my memory, and 
I took care never to make the like e again; in conſe- 


quence of which care I have always, of late years, met with 

great fucceſs in the lambs I have ſince bought. | 

I am ſenſible, that many of your readers will think that I 

might as well have ſaved myſelf the trguble of writing, as to have 

ſent you a matter of ſuch ſmall 8 ; but I hope, you _ | 
| - | 
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be quite of a different opinion, as you cannot but be ſenfib 
that by inſerting ſuch cautions in your uſeful work, you wi 
do infinite ſervice to young Farmers. A. B. 
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Anr. IX. An experienced Method of rectoering Fruits, Po- 
tatoes, and other Roots 21. ale. 
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Ax. X. Arithmetical Queſtion to Young Farmers. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 
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AxT. XI. Benefit of Lime as @ Top.Dreſſing for Wheat. 
Mr. SyLVANn, i 


F HAVE, for ſome RE beld a conſiderable farm 


3. 4 of and have, thank Gopl met 
wit e in practice. | 
My nagthads of farming 


N many to have fome- 
h me. 


one has a right to find fa 
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Great 
a ſubſtantial loam. 
I frequently, as well as the reſt of my neighbours, make 


uſe of Ine a a manure; but then I af it differently from 


what they do. 


The common practice is, to lay out forty buſhels of un- 


erer, es a on every ſquare 
rch, (half a buſhel when 2 faked; on eL 
read the lime at the ſame time they ſow the ſeed; but this is 
a way I do not much approve, ways fray 1 te Foc. 
—— The method T uſe © as follows: I fow my 


— of Fate, on any manure ; bot in the beginning of f the 


, I get, for every acre of land I intend to 
Rs” els of that manure, unſlaked, 888 
Cs or the rubbiſh of a brick-kiln. 


Is 


„if I ſee the weather is inclinable to be wet; 
dry, and not likely to rain, I double the 
of ſand, in order to take away all of the wheat-plants 
Deng burnt, or hurt, by the ſtrongly corroſive power of the 
e. 


The above method I would willi recommend to the at- 
tention of your readers; and though I have benefited greatly 
by it, ye need they not take my word, as it is ſo very eaſy to 
* and form a judgment from the ſucceſs they 


* obſerve, that I look roar a it to — _ a matter of 
indifference what kind of ule, excep refer lime- 


floie find 10 — Being & 3 7 and 


in bor er the rubbiſh of broken bricks to either. 
perhaps be unneceſſary to tell your readers my mo- 
wo oy rw preference ; yer that I may not be thought obſcure, 
it. 

When lime is ſlaked, it crumbles and falls into very minute 
particles; the ſmalleſt of theſe 1 are, together with the 
moiſture that adheres to them, abſorbed 
of the brick rubbiſh, which afterwards — * 

ees 


of my farm is very good wheat land, the foil 


r aden to a —— who 


by the large open pores 


_ — 
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to the ſoil on which it is laid, for the ſupport of the 
crop; this occaſions the operation of the lime to be more 


equal; the which were not abſorbed, are firſt attratted 

by the - theſe nouriſh the young plants, which, in time 

growing „ have power to draw from the abſorbent, the 

particles it had reſerved for their uſe. 5 

. I know it 
its ule. 


I our humble ſervant, 
wake | L. O. 


Ax r. XII. A Receipt for the Faundice. 
AKE che 
of the nicks, A 


faſting; likewiſe at going to bed, until cured, 
with purbiby will by in a fore day. 


— — 


Ax r. XIII. The HOUSEKEEPER's DIRECTORY. 
[ Continued from Page 420. Vol. II.] 


| Syrup of Violets. 

AKE of the freſh picked flowers of violets a pound, Flo- 

rentine orrice-root half an ounce, boiling diſtilled com- 
mon water, two pints and a half; let them fland in infuſion 
with a gentle heat, in a cloſed glaſs veſſel for a day; then preſs 
out the liquor, in a quart of which diſſolve four pounds of 
ſugar; take off the ſcum as it riſes, and make a ſyrup. 


Syrup of Clove Fuly-Flowers. 

Take of freſh-gathered red clove -flowers, ch clean 
from their white heels ſixteen ann cloves —_— f 
boiling ſpring-water one quart; let them ſteep together in an 
mild for a night; then ſtrain off the liquor, and add 
thereto three pounds of white ſugar, boiled up to the con- 
ſſtence of lozenges; diſſolve it in a bath heat, and make the 
whole into a ſyrup, without boiling, according to the rules of 
art. This is a eordial. 


Syrup 
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A Balſamic or Coughs, =. 
Take of Latin of Tala bs drums * 


nr 
LN ftrain it off. 


of parſley an _ liquorice-root, the tops of marſh-mal- 
lows mallows, figs, each half an ounce, ſtoned raifins two 
ounces, ſweet almo ee 
ether for a day, in Caps ws Ss water; then 
boil it to two quarts; after whic out the n, and 
in the liquor, grown fine diſſolve gum-arabic an 
ounce, fi fe ber our pounds and and make a fyrup thereof with 
the requiſite art. 


To make Dr. Stevens's Water, Sc. 


2 7 — genie 2 cloves, 
—_— ennel-! carraway- each two drams; 
marjoram, lavender, each a ſmall handful ; — 
rod rol, e. Fh of the wall roſems , thyme, 


he. op Bug prongs 
and let them ſtand twenty-four hours, them often; then 
dit an alembie, and the firſt water by itſelf, the ſecond 
water is — to the firſt; it os the ſpi- 
kept! wy har ith this water, the old Doctor pre. 
ſerved his life for five years, when it was not thought he could 
live one by all the Phyſicians. 


Dr. Butler's Treacle Water. 


Take hartſhorn ſhavings one ounce, boil in three pints of 
water to a quart, then take roots of elecampane, gentian, cy- 
preſs, and tormentil, each one ounce ; carduus benedictus, an- 


gelica, each one ounce ; borage, bugloſs, roſemary, and mary- 
gol flowers, each two ounces; citron-peel one ounce ; cow- 


flowers, clove July flowers, lavender t 
nope, each two I treacle one = ry rr 
. . 2 ints of ſack, and three sof roſe- , infuſe twenty- 

and diſtil; the firſt quart is for grown perſons the 
— for children. 


[To be continued. ART. 
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T. XIV. „ dro N of Rats in 


Arts, &c. propoſed 
ounds, for a 


D premium of Fl 
3 = premium of Fl ſeem a trivial, 
even ſomewhat drole affair, ſor that to trduble them- 
ſelves with; but when we conſider that the loſs to the 
the deſtruftion of corn alone, amounts to ſome hundred 
| a year; beſides that of many other commodi- 
| E to be devoured, or by them; and the very 
domeſhc annoyance of theſe noxious creatures 


a matter of ſerious moment. 
b waren rat-catchers 


ſecret 
= LINES OW n 


| {bd 6k advertiſing this premium ſeveral candidates 
offered themſelves ; 7 peared, that inftead Wt 
tion which would allure, cinate, 


y which Gall gre om 

e principal means by which, i in * or 
ſometimes leſa, they can clear a houſe, and even * 
of the greateſt part of the rats freq it. 
ſtep taken is, to allure the rats ether to one 
place, before they attempt to deſtroy them; for there 
an inſtinctive caution in theſe animals, accompanied 


88. 


lj 


8 


any of 


i 
ef 
7; 


14; 
7 
4] 

1 


the houſe or building. 
to allure them to one place are various; 


j 
E 
115 
= 
it 
2. 


> 
A 


thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly practiſed is, the trail- 
ing 


TL 


I. "Ye "Faiuty Maca, 


: mo is drawn up where entered, all other 
Tet 8 mtoxicate br gotſcn 


3 


e ſeen a receipt for chis 
"ounces of the coculus Indicus 
nes of areas, and two-ounces of ,treacle or 
2286 molſt be ON Rebel beer; but if the 


von $1 I init rden will ferve than is 
ve of the coculas. © 4 3 
=} 1 88 . Wnt With the vux 
ede en | 


Lo? ba eee 
may be 
= . 


practice 
„ 4 * 
N - 


- os 

+ Th % 4 4 
* = * 

W W — aw yy” £ : + - 
S «.4 . . 
, 15 
* „ wh"? 
5 \ 4 


oy 207 


tern acres bote wheat 


+ 38 ſeil much mixed, upon a moiſt 


ber ee uſe 
n may ore our yes, of to. 


PIER [The lee de, N 
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hereas I magurable land, 
of the pi RL an x2 he ime hoſe I 
was — — gentleman, ooked 
aver the Wh me, and ſigned my, certificate, 1 — the, 
exact quantity, gory wer noe Se little FT 
this quantity of land lying ip, three 
one, os on e 


71 
9 e ! wr 
x e Ir So ny 
Sp ye TE 11 5 half acre 


may be divided into two. 
the other of three. Bot 


"2% NPE HANDS: e Other 2 ; 
 : kind of /umperke; gi nes. 2 Car me. 


of car- 
Ba IP EY think 


which Icult 
- as well upon the —— Lopes, £5 Gn 
the abſeruation allorded me EE ES bir 


| early-in dhe preceding dee 9. 4 Fe 4 te ploc plough, 


D 8 lin 


N 88 | j Da 11. 73 9) 1,4 
£ TE” » 3.4 1 
Aru 10 r 291 „ wha ap itn wa. 6 ' 


. - » 
»i74 ky 
3 4121 ; opt 17.0 4 
. .N 


Hit 

| 571 11 
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to ſow 


J 
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> = © 
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121171: 8 
25 B. 
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1 


2 


it is 


opportuni 
they 


o think, that, tho 
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too, when unluckily 


I Rx  — 

. vis SALT” . - 
in a ſeaſon hen 
| ; 0 0 
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S 2 — +-Ahns 
pretty c may the firſt time for eight ſhilkngs 
acre; but if much rain, the ſoulneſs of the ground bes- 

ys ey nr time between the ſowing and 
or all t 


be. together, have filled the ground full of 
t 


will amount to ten or twelve 
per s or a fortnight after hoeing, 
7% ron th ov which will difflace the weeks and -prevent 
in, which many of them will probably other- 
— if it be — weather. The harrow 
does not hurt the carrot plants but on the contrary does them 
by bringing freſh earth to them, as well as kill- 


weeks aſter the harrowing, in caſe it has nöd 

the ground of weeds, or in caſe new weeds © 

the carrots a ſecond time, which coſts me 
ve {hllngsper acre, as the ground is more or 

; after this, if there ſtill remain any weeds, which 

the caſe if much rain falls in the time of the ſecond 

I follow it with a fecond harrowing. 

e however more than once obſerved, that when —_— 

ther has been favourable, and thoſe 1 have em 

done their duty, that the carrots „ 

have been as clean as thoſe on which I have betowed 


. 


—— V — 


ART, XVI. Extradt * a Prank on the 9 ond Fruits 
e, 2.8 afrom « Thee on th ſari n 


. By W. W1L$s0N, Gardener to Sir James Cockburn. 


T*. writer recommends the following method of training 
and managing vines, in a hot-houſe, 

* The border where the vines are planted, ſhould be made 
of a light loam, with lime, rubbiſh, or ſhell marle among it; 
let it be three or even four feet deep; if the ground under- 
neath be naturally wet, raiſe the bor er in proportion, as the 
roots of the vines muſt not reach to the wet ground. This 
border be as broad as the houſe will admit of, and it will 
be of uſe for early —— beans to be ſown in it 
-_ time — January to the laſt of March, ac- 
3 oe few 3 

there ſhould be one row of ene ro 
font from the inde of the Trom few, and theſe ſhould be car- 
ried up by the ſide of the raſter, and under the glaſſes, at fix 


inches 


17 
jo 


: 
: 


1 
1 


17 


4 
? 


S 


E 
L 


EE 


N 


2, 


32 
15 


— 
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fixed on 
The vines ſhould be 


| November. 


duſty tuff upon them; then give them a little w 
not even that, unleſs ee 


ing put into the 
1 kid the pieces 


bears, than the plant. So 


ſhould ſet "arid curtings ahernatety. The 
currting]) will, the firſt anker er grow 
ould be cut down, hen the ledſ-falls, — the beſt 


- „ # \ © [4 
* that 
T % 


' ſhoots,® but ſhould be trained iH —— or ſhoot, and i 
2 vill grow ee e Is e nn a ſecond 
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30 
inches diflance- from we 


glaſs ;- then another row of vines 
ed ſin inches from the back flue againſt a trellis 


back wall. 
planted three feet — 7 erties 
the favourite forts advance, bad plants or for thould be 


taken away. The time of planting js about the fit week 


ſhould be 


Note, You muſt never water vines at all over their leaves 
except 1 leaves Jook ruſty, and 


of cleaning them, once or Sar, . 


ever while they are m 


The moſt es eu is kibve es 
ol to get vin — bon ears 

qund fu «bir ow pile myo; 
en away as — 1 — in the 


produce a good watiti of 
. the vine very 150 1 grapes de 


= 


nes are { be Bad. you poſſib get ſome of two years 

ee e By geo of yon 

855 the fecond ker e 8. planting. If you'cannot pro- 
uch as 


thoſe, larits two n from 
which have not 5 Poel at all, Aal ber from theſe you wil 


--- have a full erop of grapes the third ſummer after planting, if 


vou manage them as hereafter direfed. 


It is obf i 
e T 


Roma fr plan fooner than a plant, 


nme to prune vines) to two or three buds or joints. You do 


not nos cut for fruit, but ſor ond 'wood for the ſecond fum- 


mer, which ſhould not be a to branch imo ſummer 


= 


| ſummer's 
ty nets 2 


„een dee hows + hold auen v. m of d by the 
. fem before "ry WOT oog. | 


13: 03 


and a good 

the wood i | 

thirty | nnn ill bear, 
or upon it, Which buds will. 

ſome one ſome two, and ſome even three bunches; 

but 2 remain on any bud above two bunches at 


— 222 


Th 


you take not cut 
be let run as far as twenty-feet the third ſummer, for the lead- 


Mean time care muſt be taken to encourage wood near the 


.poſhble ; 
All 


pruning to be performed 
lowing ſummer: theſe ſide · bear 
them, three or ſour 
every 


12 ba 


wee 5 30 Ges Ke » bunck, dipthe work amen 
grapes are too upon any chpt ones 
, they are the fize of a 


1 ted ſeiſſar 8, ˖0 give ſree air 
In order to have ripe grapes the 2 June, | 
fire the zoth of ary, and continue it till May, ſhorter or 
according as the ſeaſon ſhall be more or leſs favourable. 


is crop of grapes will laſt till the grapes in the 
are ripe, that 1s, till about the end of Auguſt, or beginning of 


heat of this hot-houſe for vines ſhould be always 
from ſixty-five degrees to ſeventy-two degrees of Farenheit's. 
thermometer, whuch is the 3 heat. This is to be un- 


Meteo 


FI) 
* 114 ww 


peach-houſe 5 


1 
o » - -. - — 
— * . _—_ = » — ng 
— an wt «+ as — 8 5 * 4 - + 4 N —— Fc * 
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own Ex 
in bringing 
acquires in the 
© proch-houle ſuis 


| = x 


TIME 
Yi 


25 


roſe 


. * 


2 8 
E 


1 5 


1 
45 
FR 


8 
FEATS 


* 
. % 
- 


- & helf-rceny net is Gar chanted hams a „en . 


= half wide; and a is fix inches deep, by ſeven inches 
a Fe —_ 
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encourage the leaf and fruu-ſlalks-to grow fixang; give-them 
ia a ens era ER EY 2 

ing two or three times a week, as the 
of the power of the ſun may cauſe them 
means water over their leaves when. in 
vent them ſrom ſetting fruit. Nut water at that 
ſpout cloſe to the fide of the, pot, under the 
care that the water does not touch the. | 


TELLS: 
11 1 4 


T, 
1 


k 


F 
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ART. XVII. Method of making Hor ſes lie down in the Stat 
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I, ſome years ago, when I ved in Eſſex, applied to ſeverat 
horſe-dealers and grooms ; but they could none” of 'them in- 
form me of any 

Chance at lengrh, however, gave me that knowledge, which 
I had been long in vain endeayouring to acquire ; for dining 
n—_— at the houſe of a friend, 182 


that I immediately t a you ( 
benefit of your readers, who, if . 
of it, may eaſily try whether it anſwers in practice, without 
trouble, and. - what is ſtill better, without either hazard or 


2 I acknowledge, very ſond of that noble. 
and uſeful animal, the horſe, and am, for that rea 
ſorry that ſo few remedies for the diforders incident com 
oe le 


ſtruſtive collettion. . 
I ſhould take it a very favour if ſome of your, cor- 
would: inform me and many. other readers, who I 


reſ 
dare ſay, would be glad to know, what % tha beſt remedy for 


a horſe that has the greaſe ; ſome to whom. I have applied, ſay 
It is a diforder in the blood, and requires internal 
to which opinion I incline ; on the contrary, 


others - 
can be cured by external applications; but then 
0 
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Proper and, moderate exerciſe is, I know, . of great uſe to a 
korſe _ NV but this cannot be called a re- 
medy; it remoyes indeed, for a time, the effefts, 


Rig * from a return of the 
n en Bale 3 


{9-19 eradicate thy Gauſs of the Aſcrder, what- 


en 7 85 —5 2 for tlie Farcy in e. 
tate, finely ground in a marble mortar, 
þ us — as de ys #7 of rin che drm; of Venice oh 
diapente enoug to make it into a 
W and give hm dale ban. 


Td of rac; e ames: of eating, and ſharp- 
pointed dock, euch tour ounces ; guatacum wood, and ſaſſafras. 
of each two ounces: Boil them in four pints of ſtale beer to 
three pints; then ſtrain it off, and give it luke-warm. Repeat 
Ain e ir r 


——c FO _{ _—_— —_— — 


— 


An r. xX. 'On the Ba of Salt to Cattle, with the Method 
of Hing it. 
I D6 got alt that the Farmers in England know the great ad- 


1 vantages which may be derived from the uſe of ſalt in the 
buſineſs of | cattle; whereas in — we think it, 


wa * abſolute! * and acc it to 
: 8 
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nnn — n Ko * | 7 
4moll eve kind of clitle;' thole with boo are 
Theory nook Lace ber fene inface of his ese thn th 
caitle reſorting to the El licks, where they are chiefly 
killed, KY is naine of ſalt ticks to the falt ſprings, 
: places ffs uturally out 6f the ground, and 


mah nll. 9 
HS wy AN "of bent . black cattle ; for with” us, if 
they will be mach ſooner brotglt ts 2 


alt than to any kind of corn whatever. 


it had d (been | 


— * = 
Aux. LT. XXI. Direftions for managing the Kitchen Carden 


1 — — — ECO _— OE — 


beginning of this month, nme 
ders, melons, early ſtrawberries, kidney - beans, &c. 
as alſo to. ſow ſome: er · ſeeds, to ſucceed thoſe 
— E rc they a . 
or in w as 
—— through the winter. Df and cd wil e en 
your N as were not before done, and 


I 


Ns il Gs his miſe or lace end of 
8 SE ir — pa agg 
(te ll be ory otherwiſe it veil 


de eee 5 tie 885 nent m 5 
v. cs coe in the ge 


may now ſaſely tranſplant fruit or 8 if ihe 
Ve ai, and ay Apr the branches of hardy tres 10 


| " ia 119 


Jo 
a. 
- Cords * the latter end of the month eu m uſt graſt 
n n ſet kernels, nuts, ot ſtones of ; 
dente Mat, arid ther ſeeds of felt wee and hardy feeds 
— and hardy flo ſhrubs. 
and e ſuch of your ef] = ern chan 


be 
IH bear — do fr for 


Ant. XXII. Premiums offered the Bark Agritulture beck. 
7 for the Counties of Somerſet, Wilts, Gloceſter, and Dorſet. 


br Tarn crop of turnips, not leſs 
201: 42 . 
eee e either 


1 remedy for deins th hy in vi 
| 4. To 


38 Tue gage Macazrve,, 
To the SE T;.the ihe grearh, of 
Pen A 


i Krill e ig hes recom 1 
4, For ww = Sa Gr * acre, 1 


— greet quan 
than two acres, 7.09 ty 


Le Forming th of Pax from 
2 b Sen, e of ſeed 
14, For n popd's = 7 PENN 


'T 
FF 
five, wichout mi, in he beſt and rel manner, Ten 
K not lefs than 


16. For fatting the 
nn . 
rated at more than 200]. per annum, Five Guiness. 

For a certain cure for the Foot-Rot in Sheep, anda me- 
tad by which the taint — be deſtroyed, Ten 


1 ps To n a Re Pn 
have lived the longeſt, not lefs than four years, in one ſervice, 
Three Guineas. | 42. For 


22. e 


years, Two Guineas. 
ag. The ſame 1ums as above to maid-ſ{ervants. 


6 To the woman or who ſhall work the greateſt quan- 
tity, EIT Three Guineas. 

27. For the ſecond greateſt quantity as above, Two Guineas, 

28. r One Guinea. | 


ESTER 


dee of Make Ten 
30. For extratting 
ther, from the greateſt quantity, not Jels than one ton, Ten 


For producing the bet hide tanned with the fid efſence 


on, — colleBing th greateſt quantity of aſhes, 
or e 
r Five Guineas. 
3. — ara the beſt and cheapeſt method of -effec- 
ag cenderin water ſoft, without. the uſe of chalk, 


12. __ preventing boots end ſhoes from imbibing moiſture 


worn in wet weather, Two G Guineas. . . 
* For an effettual method of markin ſheep, without pitch 
or tar. Which ſhall not. injure the wool, Ten Pounds. 2 70 
36. For the beſt improvement of the machines called Spin- 


ning Jennies, ale ucnng: f 4 - 
7. For introducing nning o woollen yarn, in 
cry or town where no woolen manuttre has yt * 
bliſhed, Twenty Guineas. 2 
38. ae the greateſt quaniity, not 
1 ponnds weight of the dra fx fr ws 
40. 8 2 not ſeſs than one ream of 
good paper, made without linen Ten Guineas. 
41. For. ic beſt, ch and moſt machine for con- 
veying green crops, off wet arable land, Ten Guineas. : N 


+ 42. For 


orien the greateſt increaſe boch of bulk and | 


the eſſence of oak-bark for tanning les. 


: 
f 
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48. hs foe carre-crops;\ ie. Fire 


45- To the perſon who ſhall-imtroduce the new-invented 
engine for making wook-cans, uſed in Yorkltire, &e. Five 


46. 46. For the belt method of eee. Five 


ſh. — — —— portable crane, to com- 
— —— 


R W was of the' Seeley to be Weld in fe 
en the ſecond Tueſday in every monch, at eleven o clock 


Ar. kx. Method of the real MN "a 

Ten the dense Kind, 0nd fe L 

Ae may be recehved / them. | 

11 — Wess of ashes as bend gd de 
che true mutroom never hurts; the 

Sifchict arifes Höh tte venomaus Eigd; which may juftly be 


frugal gi" D 
5 &c. = ONES on 


an nnd of the cect were dre R 


— _—_ 


n we 
: The method of cure: 
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A DissErRTAT1ON on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. {Continued.] 


American Huſbandry. 


PERU, LL the vaſt rivers which defcend from the 
concluded. Andes, run eaſtward into the Atlantic ocean; 
Peru is only watered by ſtreams, 8 fall 

from the mountains like torrents. The low coun 
and barren for the moſt part, and not being refreſhed b by rain, 
it requires the aſſiſtance of canals to water and bn it; 
theſe the ingenuity of the Peruvians rendered effective, and 
by their means a _ ſupply of moiſture was at all times 
conveyed to their 

The plough was unknown, and the earth turned by a mat- 
tock ; and in this work both ſexes joined; even their Princes, 
the children of the ſun, cultivated a field near Cuzco. with 
their own hands, and called it triumphin over the earth. 

an in * flat country of 
Peru, is cult. be. thoug e agents in it are 
not improbably the conſtant ſouth-weſt wind, that prevails 
there for the greateſt part of the year; and the immenſe height 
of the mountains, covered with a conſtant now. The plain 
country between, refreſhed” as it is on the one hand by the 
cool winds that blow from the frigid regions of the ſouth, and 
heated as uniformly by the direft rays of the equinoRtial ſun, 
preſeryes ſuch an temper, 428 the vapour once elevated 
can hardly ever deſcend in rain: But in the mountainous part 
of oe the alternate contraction and dilatation of 
the air from 


y heats, and the ſucceeding colds, which 
Vor. III. | F the 


"TW FA Macazm; 


overdue inthe »& fades wa; 
To CODE 


4 eg. the rait, 
gane — E. 
chaujges ſudden; 


The mines of gold i in 12 are - almoſt all in the northern 
part, not very remote from Lima; thoſe of filver almoſt wholly 
in the ſouthern. The voyagers who treat of this are 
generally pretty diffuſe” in their accounts of the Pr 

places, where mines are found; but it does not therefore give 
us encou ent to inſiſt much on theſe - becauſe 
they contain bay & little inſtruction in themſelves ; and if they 
were things in their own nature inſtruttive, it would be little 
to the purpoſe to dwell upon what is continually changing. 
New manes are daily und the oldexhadfied. vr deſ 

The towns K ih with the mines. A rich mine is always foun- 
der of a town in proportion to its produce ; cy > er) 
it ſubſiſts, when 8 mine is exhauſted, difap 

the great mines of Potoſi, in the province 2 aft mon 
are the inheritance of ages; and after havin iched th 
world for centuries, ſtill continue the inex ſources of 


a 


Mi dhe air which prove! in a 
climate in the 


7M 


8 


new treaſure. They are not, however, quite ſo — now 


the . depth to which they have L N it, which b, 
the greens Jet — 1 uf leflens the profit on what it yiel 
in pro 


e had 4 the 


rezier was in that conn „ muſt 
—— then 5 of 
; 0 Pe th be: 


9 0 prop ple t. to ſend a aunb- 


| wires 1 xc terrible ſcourge 


7 1 an igno- 
pra end or miigation. 
© 


as formerly; not ſo much from any failure in the yein, as from 


; beſides new mines are daily 
ope = are 2 20 24 4 led expente; ſo that che ac. 


number ck is abited the 


of the wijacent countr Hen 
time; aft : 1 
28 of their b | 
= NT llavery commonly 


ts) have contri- 
are. than ſword 
5 1 22 12 5 W (os thole 
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The effeQs of this ſervirade yould be yet m fatal, if it 
- were not for the ule of an herb e ü as, call 
r ue bs I quan f 

y aſe.” Its qualities ſeem to be of 


the hi 
e © . 4 ome” 3 'of 
o; for it _ Produces, : 4 kind of 


nary + oy 


alt the — 
dutt 1 4 Sn 


- th aur of Tas: * al be 
702 . order t for fuch 4 
eee h — 30 


N ” Herchandizc, 
"WE. Indies, are © For 0 the ſame 
Barbour; apr bog; or . | 
kia, are are ther e t for each pther. 


"i no, mee Vet for, the 3 ma 
e Kade Fei ts. And lay y up* * $'; * 
ſpole of them'to the beſt adva age 
Bore fr nh Ny ha EET, | 
— nation. * 
on x confderale 


In 


MI Chin. 1 | 
Wool, ker one ber th . —— of the 
growth of ys country. And it is not more remarkable for 
its fine lo ple, than for the ſingulari of the animal which 
cars it rt ered from be rp, 
lamas cunnas; the ve | 
in forme nieaſyre both, SLRs and ſheep; the — ip is 
cleft like that of . through which, Lien they are en- 
__ raged, thi ſpit even to ten paces diſtance, a fort of enve- 
| .nomed Juice, which, when it falls on the "ſkin, cauſes a red 


1 5 great itchi The neck is long like at of a camel, 
the boch 7 roy; of a ſheep, hs the are much 
I r / roportion. This animal has a diſagreeable ſmell, 
Hut its flaſk is good; and it is extremely uſeful, not only for 


the wool, whic is very long, and fine, but 35 it is a beaſt of 
ST bdurthen, 


- 2, "2 


N 
N 
"= 


A 
2 * 1 1 . £4 — - 
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burthen, fixong, « » rey oy, expence. 
It —— carries _ one m and fifty pounds . 
e tiring, eats 
very little, and never dr As ſoon as night comes the 
| lama lies down, and no blows can get him to move one foot 
after the time he deſtines for his reſt and food. 

The vicunna is an animal reſembling the lama, pretty much 
as the dromedary does the camel. He is ſmaller and ſwifter, 

rep. wool, but otherwiſe exattly like the lama in 
all reſſ 

fn the coly por of Soon America which contains 

kfilver. The principal one is at a place called 
mines of, 7 wt Wl Lo nn ec ye” 
NE — This ſubſtance is firſt reduced to fine powder, 
and the mercurial volatized by fire, and received in ſteam 
18 glaſs veſſels, where it condenſes by means 
alittle water at the bottom of each veſlcl, and forms a pure 
heavy liquid, called mercury, or quickfilyer. . 

Vaſt quantities of cle were imporied by he Spaniards 
into Peru, eee and they rum wil, and - theſeare 
2 vil, and are hunted 

game. and not very 
fierce or 125 he — remarkable animals are the 
Peruvian ſheep, called lanes, and the vicunnas. 

There is. a third animal, called the guanaco, which reſem- 
bles the two former, and is larger, but us wool long and harſh. 
Theſe are of great ſervice in the mines, carrying metals in 
ſuch rugged roads, as would be impaſſable to any beaſt. 

Fre» Soangainy we edgy rien gf 
Gy are og 
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The inſefts found in Peru are muſquitos, in prodigious mm- 
bers, and ſeveral others equally venomous: Alſo a 
vari 4 „ r the 
commerce of this 


add a p deſcrip 
convinced of its 


_ Juppoſed 

at t one is 

. on a Opuntia, or el Pu 0 
which conſiſts wholly of thick ſucculent oval leaves, joined 
end to end, and ſpreading out on the Tides in various ramifica- 

tions, . The flower is and the fruit in ſhape reſerilles a 
- ; this is full of a crime T 

f neal owes its e rainy Teaſoris. come on, | 

_ who cultivate this l thoſe 'heads which + 
N niet with ſuch infet 


; 15 ; 3s foo e the inclnency of the ſeo 
bring When this time comes on, t are brought” our, 
ol ee upon the proper plants, difps ed in little nefts. of 


ſome molly ſubſtance. r beflpence bf the 


freſh air, they bring forth in three or four days at fartheſt; . 
den the y ſcarce bi than a mite, run about with a 
9 4 celerity, and whole plantation is immediately 

yet what is ſomething ſingular, this animal, ſo Iivel 

in its 11 28 uickly loſes all its activity, and attaching i 
to the leaſt expo — moſt ſucculent part of the leaf. it_clipgs 
there Der ever moving. It is alſo remarkable, that it does 
not, or atleaſt in any viſible manner, injure the plant, but ex- 
- trafts its noutiſhment by means of its proboſcis, h the 
fine teguments eb the 2 *. es of this inſełt have 
not the leaſt ap g to the ſame ſpecies. 

Far from being e the * ond have wings, and are 
continually in motion; they are knaller than the female to- 
2 mn 

uſe. 
There are always ſour ngs made in a year, which 
are ſo many E —— When the perſons 
employed in work are proper careful, they bruſh off 
the inlets one by one with a rt of hait pencils, and take 

them! as they fall; but they often bruſh the whole plant in a 
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careleſs: manner, ſo that agel. it are mixed 1 0 
cockineals. "The ' 4 75 of 0 be chief] conſifts * 
* e 


ects, W ich ig pe * 


are bay thered 15 be and. alterwards 9 
e ſun; 


l 


three 


ing them i in ovens, made for, that purpoſe ; om its 

EE colour, veined with purple, is re dh Re exhard 

| manner is, when the 1-1 them = L * 
. 


9 5 to the animal n, ,. 
Without, any other care d 7 
fone haye been known to, keep ſixty, and xds of 

5 the 


ed cars, and be fit for the 1 
2 e e 
a comin, rple. 1 

e wn 2 uro 


8 her roo 1eJon eg bo 
FX e ſent e 


Errod, Parte. bangnas, tamprings, glives, and eval 
by of gums. bal ug. us Friel, Gap NS 
of Tolu and Peru, ſame rhubarb, 
their foreſt-trees the moſt valuable 1 85 8 yields th ds th quin- 
4 or: Jeſuits bark. It is about the fize, of, a common 
2 the leaves are round and indented. deans 
| « kong reddiſh flower, from whence. ariſes a pod 
K reſembling an almond; but neither the por nor. 
fruit have the ſame virtues as; the bark, which 1 is an efficacious 
medicine in N e fevers, and various other diſorders. 
In the plains of Truxillo there is a tree Which bears twenty 
dor g flowers, all of them different, 1 of divers Fours, 


| ng like a bunch of gra Another, called 
a the wal ug to the mib, as it ſup 222 With 


vinegar, and drink. The ſtalks * 
ao ©, bt may be wrong ike hemp; a 
is fit 


them they make a thread 2 co- 
vering houſes; the n with, . 2 
ſerye for needles, and the fruit has all the ng 


Guinea or Cayenne ed 1 
S — peppers probes © hs great 
from whence they export annually 19 b. yl of 


Crowns. 


TED 
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The diſtrict, which produces this pepper, is ſmall and nao. 


rally barren; its fertility is owing to a manure brought from an 
iNand called Tquiqua. "THis is fort of yellowilh exrth of x fe 


tid ſmell, and ä — #6 bethe dung of birds. 
[To be continued. | 


. * 
* — _— —_ 


Au: I. Mode of Farming for ſeveral Yeats. 
. [Continued from Page 8.] 


Ik winter of 1 2, and the . of 177%, were bu 
1 times with my 2 and <p + 29 elf. 1 — 
heard it advanced, Mr. * in almoſt all books, that chalk 
is . dreſſing for ſtrong ; it is a miſtake; there is ſcarce 

kind of F ſervice; 
I have known it do wonders in light land. I imagine the ad- 


vantages r ſo much ſrom its being 2 
— as from its altering the nature of the foil; for I do 
not conſider chalk as poſſeſſing within iiſelf any power of ve- 
getation. But if we — ed the ger it is rather 
a medicine than a food. —Every day we _ = bly get on 
the land with Mr. S NN eſſed over all 
the y clover with beſt manure we could collect, and 
c with about waggon loads to an acre:; 
fetching ſome between e ane hiring a chalk team to 
aſſiſt. we chalked No. 2, and No. 1, in all twenty- 
three acres; billeed the folk ol of March. Na. 2, was dunged 
with ſtable-dung entirely.—I had my fields rolled with a heavy 
roller, and bulh — ſo that at the mowing time, there 
was oF inconvenience than might have been expected. In 
conſequence of this chalk dreſſing, I let No. 13, abide in prafs . 
a year longer, but No. 2, n at ichaelmas, and 
e l thi ye as th * 
y turnips being t year on ong ground, I was ob 
to draw up, which Rk carried to No” 14 for my ſheep 1 — 
cattle z à method I by no means approve of, as it is tedious, 
, and . for when they are fed off on the 


LA ww 4 


you bat f tity you think proper, and if any 
ea e 54. e d; ſavi 
means all the trouble of the other method: It pls © 
{ that, firſ year to dreſs my meadows, 
N them. 


The 
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The ſtate of accounts will now ſtand : 


1773. Acres. 

No. 1. Beans, dunged, — 8 
No. 2. Clover, dunged and chalked, — 3 
2 Vetches, — — 6 
5. Barley, — — —— 19 
5. Beans, dunged, — — — 10 
7. Turnips, at ſix „ — 8 
8. Barley, — — 5; 
9. Wheat. — — 16 
—̃ͤ— — 8 
A 9 
— — 10 
— — 13 

— 62 quarters, 

24 acres of wheat, — quarters, 


23 acres of barley, 
No. 2. io acres of clover,  mowings, 30 tons weighed out. 
No. 13- aaa) 20 tons. 
| am, 


— —— — — — a - — : ¶ 
For the 1 MAGAZINE. 


- AxT. III. On the Cultivation of Lucerne. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


VER fince the publication of | your e 
E. elteemed it \tobetheprope per vehicle of agricultural know- 


ledge and experience. uh this aſſurance, I venture to 

o you for a direction in the eulture of Lucerne in the 
Ar” way; one of your correſpondents his communicated 
bis treatiſe, to the public, though, I muſt confeſs, not with that 
minuteneſs it requires; he has mentioned no particular time 
of 2 nor the quantity of ſeed to the acre. As I RV, 
| was never cultivated, I muſt deſire you to 
e in order to which, 1 will give you bee 
. lis 2 
worth twenty ſhi per acre, » very dry N 
almoſt oppo + is ths” fork, ination” to the 
weſt, defended by a range _ hal 2 the north and eat 


winds; 


* 
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judgment; therefore, I wiſh to be informed, what time 

ſor ſowing the ſeed? Whether with or 
without e per acre? Whether it is to be 
cut this year, or to be manured at the time of ſowing, and 


+. 


Po 
4A TS 


8 


i! 


1 


: 
Ta 
3; 


firſt year or not, is a queſtion circumſtances in future 


= 
Þ 


mine; we imagine it may ; the writer of this article having him 
cut ſome of his own growth the firlt year, the time of cutting being 
when the plant is in flower; oblerving, that it be dry dr de as 
for clover and other graſs. We have here, according to our cor- 


Jeſpondent's requeſt, pointed the broad · caſt od, but 
would prefer the drilling i — of — of which a 
plate was given in this Magazine for June 1777. . 
Handling and fkilful examination. 
Vor. III. G We 


* 
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Azr. IV. On the Cultivation of Madder. 


Mr. SYLVv An, 


8 


kept ſecret, directed 


— 


— 


The Farurn's Macazrite, 
We will thank J. R. for his journal, and other favours, and would 
to know his real name, which ſhall be 


to Mr. Cruttwell, Printer, Bath, ] 
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of various kinds ; 
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mer; and in October following, the roots were taken up, and 
this ſmall piece of ground produced one thouſand nine hun- 


dred and ſixty - five * of green roots, which were 
large, IO NG apes es nl 66 bo rr 
good. 


care is to be taken to ſee that 


In cultivating madder, great 


In the ſecond ſpring muſt be cautious not to take off 
or three ſets from each root; but in the third ſpring, 

when are deeply rooted, you may take off almoſt as many 
. e 

the better; and if you are obliged to have them at a diſtance, 
ſo that they cannot be ſet again in leſs than three or four days 
muſt be well watered at firſt 


as you ſee occaſion, till they 


* 
£ 
. 
8 
8 


A for ſome 
them juſt at hand, and 


S plants are well watered at firſt, they 
oon take 5 
very well. 


| „ This is ſeventeen hundred, two quarters, and five pounds, and, 
in kind, at fifteen ſhillings per hundred, (which is a low price as madder 
now ſells) comes to thirteen pounds, three ſhillings, and two-pence, 

being the produce of a quarter of an acre only; which ſum, multipli 

by four, — the produce of an acre fifty · two pounds, twelve ſhillings, 


WW T 1 I 11 2 | 3 
en n — * * nad two wen will 
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In the moſt favourable ſeaſons ſome few plants die 
ſoon after they are ſet; therefore, about three weeks aſter 
planting, you muſt go over the madder ground. and replace ſuch 
as have failed, with the beſt and moſt likely pom; and if - 
ſeaſon be dry, let them be well watered at firſt planting ; but 
if, after all, you find any miſcarry, (which in a dry ſummer 
t 3 will do) the beſt way is to fill up the vacanciesf 
ith wi r following, juſt before you cover 


Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted from the middle of 
March to the end of May, according as the ſpring 1s either 
forward or otherwiſe; but if ſhowers ſhould happen to fall in 
22 this is the beſt month in the year for planting madder. 


re ſhould be no _ of any kind laid upon the ground. 


during the time the is growing, becauſe 1t has been 
found to give the madder a bad colour; and if the land is in 


_ heart, and proper for the purpoſe, there will be no need 


pe five years ago, I planted an acre of madder on a 
light, dry, ſandy foil, which — a tolerable crop, but 
nothing equal to the 

I likewiſe tried it upon an acre of land, of a loamy, meilow 
ſoil, ſomewhat ſandy, about a foot deep in mould; and under- 
neath is a cold clay; from this piece I had great expecta- 
tions, as the plants thrived very well at firſt, but in the ſecond 
ſummer when the roots reached the clay, the plants died away, 
and came to nothing; therefore I am ſatisfied, a cold clay is 
by no means proper or madder. 

I have alſo at this time, two other acres of madder, which 
I intend to take up next winter; it will then have ſtood three 
fummers. The ſo! FT a deep hazle mould, worth about twen 
per acre. Inſtead of di it up with a ff 
plough -trenched it at leaſt e be 8 but —— ed 

other reſpefts, like the former. From the appearance 
it made laſt ſummer, I have no 2 expectation from this 


plantation, though, I fancy, it will be a ſaving crop. 
| Expences 


1 In September or Oftober, wheu the madder is dug up for uſe you 
may obſerve, near the crown of the root, ſeveral branches thick ſet with 
ſmall buds, and ſome fibrous roots growing underneath ; theſe, when 
cut into lengths of about three or four inches each, and planted any 
ume during the winter, will grow very well. 


N. B. They are called winter plants by way of dittin&ion. , 
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Expences attending ge Genes en ee Madder, ſup- 
pofing the Land to be worth Forty Shillmgs per Acre. 
£ Ss. d. 
Nr 6 . 6 
Digging O, at ce c peeck, 1 
DN ditto imo ols, ro menone Uh, os 
one ſhilling o 2 © 
Raki — Gen cas 6, 66s hills 
| each, — — — o 2 0 


ditto with two thouſand plants, one 
day, at one ſhilling and fix ANN 0 
Six women to take up two 1 — at 


- 


fix-pence each, one — 

Hoeing yg, firſt ſummer, ive rmes, — 

| Gera tto in autumn — 

itto the ad — — 4 — 

ditto in autumn the ad year, 
itto the third ſummer, twice, 

To bespad in Ben of tyihe, at five ſhillings 


* 


— 
9 0990380908000 


© 6 » 90 


On 


| 


. 


| Which makes the whole — 15 18 $ 
In the above account I have not reckoned any thing for the 
=X for they colt conſiderably at firſ, yet it is then 
ne 


once for res fi pon hoy dy waa 


want of — yt 
Oe on madder ; 

e root, and having 
cart and filth, I bruiſed it in a large won mortar, j 


them to 


1 10 


* N 


Sc. with Remarks on the Premiums 


| culture Society at Bath. 


Anr. v. | On the Cultivation 
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tter end of March, or the be- 
ve all the furrows of the laſt 
conſider this a good and pro- 
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per time, if the graſs, &c. looks ruſty and rotten; by the 
time the whole of this operation is finiſhed, and all my land 
fallowed down for barley, I plough my land a-croſs, and this, 
in the ploughman's phraſe with us, is called ſtirring ; ſome- 
times we drag the — 1 —_—— 
lively land, this acts exceeding well, by breaking it to pieces, 
and preparing it for the p ; aſter the land is: 


lay on * - per acre. 

From the twentieth of June to the thirtieth of July, I ſow 
my tarnip-ſeed at different ſowings, that they may not all come 
in at once; perhaps a week a part each ſowing. 

If the fly takes my turnips, I order my man, and go 
daily with a ſeed-lip, and a cart with wood-aſhes, fetched from a 
lime-kiln, which have never been wetted; this we ſow all 
over the field about three o'clock in the morning, while the 
dew is ſtrong on the plant. I have hitherto found this effec- 
tual to deſtroy them ;—I do not know what will prevent them, 
I believe nothing will ; whatever produces, as , a quick 
vegetation is the greateſt preſervative.—I ſet my hands on to 
hoe the turnips very early, that is, as ſoon as they appear wi 
two or three rough leaves, and do not leave them till we have 
ſeparated the plants a foot . earlieſt ſowed require 
firſt to be eaten off; and I ſometimes ſow wheat after them; 
but though I have had tolerable crops, I do not fo well 
of it as a clover of one year, becauſe it throws us out of a 
pr ya crops. I hold it a bad method to ſow corn 
after corn, for though ſome land will yield well in this manner, 
I am apprehenſive it would yield better by a contrary method. 
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borſes each, for harley and turni ſeaſon ; one of drags, 

and two pair of harrows. 0 pair 

- STORE-Roomiforevery thing not in N — Sacks pro- 

perly marked inſide and wars 2 ny 

reap-hooks, ſeed- lips, hay oo 
mer, nails, hand-ſaw, adm om — ee 

CLIT or tcher, es; grubbi * 

whetſtone, hats, ill ax, hd hedging ill 1 „weights and 

ſcales, burning mark, pitch mark, garden ſhears, ſheep ſhears, 


Barns.—Winnowing Machine, 


„ * 
" * 4 
. 


e, as given in the 


. ember, or elſe a fan, a ſkreen, 
and ſieves, . flails, ſhovels, rakes, brooms, 
ſacks, buſhel peck meaſure and ſtrike; coving eve, and 


caving baſket... _- | 

Dairy — Milk-pans, milk-pails,. butter-churn, or um- 
bler, butter-prints, Fa. ſieve, 8 8 
vats, rennet, and cheeſe · ſtrainers. 


: 
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ArT. VII. Direct the Kiicken ct. 
1 map aging 


OW the ſeeds of cabbages, ſavoys, and red cabbages, for 
next winter's uſe; and plant out all plants 
which are r n in the quarters of the 
kitchen- garden, deo far the genera ; and thoſe cauliflower 
plants w ich were raiſed laſt month; 0 ſucceed Meg rated 
B ſhould now be ked out upon freſh hot-beds, to 
bring them forward; but they ſhould not be tao | '©0- 
vered, becauſe it will. draw them up weak, and ſpoil t 
* — — 
ſnould en to let en the 1 
covered in the Ne * 3 
Continue to R 
ere may be a ſceſſon of he i 
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— Ire to itſelf, Which is, that if it feels itfelf 
there immediately diſtils from every joint of its body 
an-oily glutinous matter, of a yellowiſh colour, which makes 
the fingers that touch the inſect, hole infos emits an This 
giewy and indeed the w emits an agree- 
able ſmell when cruſhed. . 9 983-3. | 
. . The ſecond ſpecies of — 
one that rightly deſerves that name, 
— nd the inf of its body, which diſtingui 
rou erior its , whic nguiih 
it hoes the former ; it I oily ſubſtance. 
are the. two principal ingredients in the falve, or . 
ſor curing the bite of a mad dog. They are generally ſound 
in meadows and are n the time for 
them is in the month of May, | @ 
As they diſtil their liquor at che leaſt touch and that the 
remedy. can be of no uſe if the liquor is loſt, they muſt be 
taken up on little twigs as they are crawling A 
into a glaſs or . ſmall pot, but —— touched with the 
fingers. When they are brought head is to be 
cut off with ſharp ſciſſars, over a veſſel __—_—— hc mal 
without loſing any of the above-mentioned liquor, vhich muſt 
flow into the veſſel that contains the honey; the body of the 
inſc& is then to be thrown into the veſſel, which m be ſhut 
up. Theſe inſefis may be preſerved this way for two or three 
years, taking care always * Wee 


panting. 
Two hundred of the black worms, or one hundred and fifty 


of the others, which are of a golden colour, will ſuffice = a 
quart of honey (Berlin meaſure.) The veſſel muſt be kept 
cbſcly ſhut, in a Place neither ioo hot nor too cole * 


i deer e. yer, i row Shark 
Virginia dragon wort; one dram of filings of lead; twenty 
grains of the agaric of the ents nes 9 whih as has 
e eee ye TIE * 
The following. is the manner of preparing a | 
remedy in queſtion: 

When you bave taken ihe infdlts; od; of cha 
put them on a plate, and preſs them with the point 
18 reduced them to a Nad c Taſte; 
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the treacle over them; next grate the cedar wood into a very 
fine powder, which muſt be before it is put into the com- 
tion. The dragon wort is likewiſe to be reduced to pow-. 

er; and the lead muſt be filed as {mall as poſſihle. The whole 
is to be well mixed and blended together, till it becomes a kind 
of maſs or marmalade; you muſt work it with ſome of the 
honey in which you have ſteeped your anſetts, and knead it very 

* "_ -4 


When you have prepared it, you may preſerve it in a glaſs 
- tumbler or a gally-pot, which — be cloſe covered. 

It is better to make but little of this preparation at once, 
as it is liable to grow mouldy, which deprives it of its virtue. 


.._ _ METHOD of usixd the PREPARATION: 
To men from twenty 


- the one to be t en in 
ing calves or ſoals 


8 


The following is the regimen to be obſerved during the ope- 
ration of the-cemedy eee ee ** 
When the perſon who has been bit by a mad dog has taken 

as above, he . from eating twen 


the doſe eating | 
drinking twelve. If at the end of 


ty-four hours, and from | 
twelve hours he feels himſelf tormented with thirſt, give him 
ſome elder or juniper tea; if neither can be had, give him 
ſume India tea. The 
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The greaſe, in my opinion, proceeds from ſome internal 
(though occuſt) cauſe, ariſing i om an indiſpoſition of the ani- 
mal juices, and therefore and row is very noceſ- 

Wah the horſe's heels twice a day with water, bran, 
and a little hog's lard boiled, as hot as the horſe can well bear 
it.———When wathed thus for a few days, give him about a 


— once — 1 — liquorice root 
. crude anti- 
— rolly 8 cloth) ona 
il it hour in ten quarts of water, and ke 
the pred ot on the ingredients in an earthen veſſel. Wha 
= give him this Ron, anoint his heels with the following 
quor twice a day; honey one pound, verdigreaſe four ounces, 
crab vinegar fix ounces, . boiled till it appears of a dufky brown 
colour; to which then add roch-allum, m and fal-ammoniac, 
of each half an ounce ; * he? fd; ittle longer, th —_ it 
well together. As | am that 2 
. accelerate the cure, 
ound neceſſary) the very me- 
for "Tc p. 33. 4 


— i. — 4 * 4 


„, * 88 — 3 a TT 


ART. xX. 1 to the 8 of the Garden Roller 


HE Garden Rollers of which a plate is given, are lin- 
F ders of caſt iron, 15 double L os: — X K 
a balance weight in each cylinder; and they are ſo truly turned 
in a lathe, that — Kao between them is hardly per- 
ceptible when put together. The uſe of them is obvious 
whenever the uſer has occaſion to turn round, for then the 
one advances whilſt the other retires, ſo that there is not the 
RR the face of the walk. 
now very med much approved of, and. are getting 

are made and fold by Mr. 
London. 


apace 8 general 
* 


. . . 
meth. . ”———— 7. * 2 r * * ® & S FX. . 
* 0 — 0 9 —_— ans „ 


ART. XI. Letter from a Member of the Bath Soctety. 

Mr. SyIVAN, 

T gives me very great pleaſure to find that the Bath Agricul- 
I La NIN ſo high an eſteem for your Mon 
OY do. It well deſerves not only the notice of them, but 

every Society in the kingdom, while you continue to 
"op. III. 1 make 
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make it uſeful to the Farmers, and adhere ſtriftly to your 
plan; to haſten the publication of the Dictionary part, I. as 
well as many more, wiſh you to give two half ſheets a month. 
I hope Mr. Williamſon will continue his valuable practice, and 
fimſh the whole by account of Debtor and Creditor, fairly 
Rated; in doing this, he will confer an obligation on thou- 
ſands, as he certainly writes from experience, and a 


knowledge of his ſubjett ; I wiſh he would alſo ſend you more 
letters on the di of cows, or elſe publiſh the whole of 
his receipts together in a ſeparate work, as we have nothing 


befides to be depended on. 
A MEMBER of the BATH SOCIETY. 


Ar. XII. Anſwer to the 9 Queſlion propo/cd in 
our Laſl. 

ET the price of one pound in farthings be repreſented by A, 

and 2 of he — 1 . 

then, twice ſo many ſhillings, and once ſo many groats as there 

are farthings in A, will be repreſented by 4 A, which make 

equal to B; therefore 3 B will be equal to A, which gives 
this general rule, -viz. Three-ſevenths. of the price of an 


dred weight of any commodity in hill: (reckoned as fo 
many farthings) gives the price of a d in farthings. - 


e 
How much nd is three guineas per hundred. 
— three juimems, 2 8 
N Muluplyby 23 


| | Fang 7) 189 - 
z of which = ay farthings = 64.4 the price of one pound. 


bt... — —— * 


Anr. XIII. Letter from a Member of the Sufſex Sacicty. 
Mr. SYLVAN, 


HE Society for the enc t of Agriculture in 
4 Saſſex, having adjudged a premium to James Dal e, 
eſq; of Mayfield in Suſſex, for his mode of cultivating Po- 
tatoes, and alſo another premium to the Rev. Henry Poole, for 
the carlieſt green food for catile; I have no doubt but the pub- 

Mn, ; lication 
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lication of the refult of their experiments in your uſeful work, 
will be highly acceptable to numbers, as — 

Your conſtant reader, 
A MEMBER of the SUSSEX SOCIETY. + 


Mr. Dal ple's experiment was on three acres, in a 
bed condiibite. tied fo bout with the rankeſt Couch Graf, tha 
he did not think it could be cleared by 2 ſummer fallow. In 


April trenches were made four feet afunder, as deep as the 


common round plough would go, firſt going down, and then 


returning in the fame furrow; the Potatoes were then planted 
and covered with dung, and men with hoes turned the earth 
over them. As foon as the Potatoes were about five inches 
above ground, the earth was turned by a plough towards the 
centre of the interval, and about a fortnight after turned back 
again, which levelled the _m_ ; the intervals were then har- 
rowed by an and three n loads of Couch Graſs 
carried off, the however, was by no means clean. Then 
the earth was ridged up with a p to the Potatoes near 
a foot high, which cauſed them to grow fo faſt, that their tops 
ſoon touched and ſmothered all the remaining weeds. Being 
ely clear the beginning of laſt October, the field was 
own, with Wheat. crop of Potatoes was after the rate 
of three-hundred buſhels per acre. The ſoil, light loam. 
Rent, taxes, ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, ſeed J. 5. d. 
Potatoes, digging the Potatoes, and every other 
expence, amounted to per acre, — 
Three hundred buſhels, at 18d. — 
Expences, 


* ä 


Clear profit per acre, —— — 19 5 


The Rev. Mr. Poole's experiment was on 
acres of cold clay. The courſe as follows: 
good crop of Potatoes, and the 
— The third year, with- 
out more manure, being ed three times, it was 
ſown'the ſecond week in Septe , 1775, part with Win- 
ter Tares and Rye, Winter Tares and Rye-Graſs, and 
part Rye and 'Rye-Graſs. Mr. Poole does not recolle& 
the quantities fown. The growth of the Tares and Rye was 
very luxuriant, and mown at New Lady-tide. Cows and horſes 
were foddered with it; and before the whole was cut, the part 
firſt mown was fit to cut again. It was mown green twice 


more during the fummer ; W 9 _ tune, (» _— 
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when ripe, it was carried into a barn, and thraſhed out for 
food for poultry. 

The Rye-Grafs and Tares were not fit to cut till towards 
the end of April, but then the crop 3 It was 
mown only twice. 

The Rye and Rye-Graſs were ſcarce worth mowing once. 

R ve and. Wine Tees ſhould be ſown early in 8 
(the Rye very thick) which gives them time to ſufficiently 
to ſhelter each other during INS dk p each forward 
in the ſpring. The Fg he the or ſhelters ha Tares. It 
ſhould be mown before the grows too rank or ſtalky. 
Two young milch cows, > Sr calves, -that had been 
conftataly © hay, were fed with the Tares and Rye: 1 
throve faſt; and the quantity of milk increaſed in a 
from four to near ten dun- 


— — - a Aa a Ad at. th. — — tt th ith... Math. i 0 FIR lis Mon. Dt 8 


AzT, XIV. 1 on the Heat of of fern 8 
on the Vegetation of Plants 
{From Aupzxson's EssAxs relating to 8 = 


PROM not duly attending to this variation that 
takes place between the nature of the climate of an ex- 
tenſive continent and that of a ſmall detached iffand, many 
have been — inted in their hopes of rearing ſeveral Ame- 
rican trees a in Britain; * have been much ſur. 
prized to find them killed by our winter's froſts, ning they 
ſuffer every year, in their own climate, a degree of cold muc 

more intenſe than we ever experience, without ſuſtainin g any 


damage from it. But, although the winter's cold be hers i in- 
deed muck more intenſe than with us, it is hkewiſe more in. 


Many likewiſe bave been much di 
roots of certain garden. plants killed Le 
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Great-Britain, which are ſeldom hurt by the much more intenſe 
e is experienced in Ruſſia, and many parts of Ger- 
from whence we have endeavoured to introduce them ; 
not having ſufficiently adverted to the difference of the two 
climates: A in theſe cold continental countries, the earth 
— covered with ſnow, from the beginning of winter, 
till the genial heat in the ſpring melts it; by which means, 
_ are more eſſectually preſerved from the intenſe cold, than 
x os any other covering that we could give them; inſomuch 
graſs advances, and flowers ſpring up, under its protec- 
tion, ſo as to appear in full bloſſom as ſoon as it is diſſolved. 
From theſe obſervations, it appears evident that we cannot 
in all caſes promiſe, that a plant will not be killed by cold in 
one country, although it ſhould chance to be a native ot one 
that is colder :—Nor can we always be certain, that a plant 
which comes to perfection in a temperate, or even Polar ch- 
mate, will meet with warmth ſufficient to ripen its leeds, even 
in an rial region. Thus wheat, —barley,—and other 
kinds that ruth up with rapidity, and ſoon attain 
perfettion in temperate climates, can hardly at all, or with 
great difficulty, be brought to ripen their ſceds in the torrid 
zone. For, in theſe laſt regions, although the heat of the day 
is very intenſe, yet the length of the night that conſtantly 
ſucceeds it is ſo great, as tends much to retard the maturation 
of the grain, at the ſame time that the _— yang en theſe 
long n al roduce in warm climates, are eedil 
— the 6 fucculen, leaves of theſe plants, as 3 
them with to advance in length with the 
— the o "has * are urged on to grow to a 
odigious mag N NN 
— ed, that ere ever it can be brouglit to maturity, the 
tender ſtem becomes unable to ſupport the vaſt load that it has 
to carry; ee e e oaches before the ſeeds can 
be ripened ; which de the whole plant. But 
in regions that are placed pole, as the day is ſo 
much lengthened during - hey — ſeaſon, the night hardly 
den ae neceſary les tion at that time; and, as the 
are neceſſarily leſs dant, the plant has not ſuch a 
to an over-luxuriance of growth ; and the conſtant 
ation of the ſun ſoon diſpoſes it to puſh out its flower-ſtalks, 


ſo that the ſeeds attain maturity with a rapidity unknown in 
theſe warmer climates. 


By properly attending to theſe peculiarities of different cli- 
many and to the nature and particular economy of the plants 


or 
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or animals that he wiſhes to _ 3 have a tolerable 
gueſs whether or not he ma or ſucceſs in rearing plants 
in one country that are —— * another. — Thus, it will 
readily occur to any perſon in the leaſt verſant in this 

that it would be in vain to expett to be able to rear any of the 
trees peculiar to equatorial regions in the open air, within or 
near the polar circle. Becauſe, as there is almo/{ no variation 
in the heat of different ſeaſons in the firft named regi it is 
probable, that ſuch perennial plants as are natives of 1t would be 
capable of bearing any conſiderable degree of cold, which they 
cannot fail to meet with in the laſt named regions; ſo that there 
is the greateſt reaſon to think they would all be killed at the 
very firſt approach of winter. | | 

But there is not ſo much reaſon to deſpair of being able to 
rear to perfection, in high latitudes, ſome annual plants that 
may be natives of equatorial countries. For, if theſe plants 
require but a ſhort time to attain perſection in their native cli- 
mate, it is not at all impoſſible but they may ripen in the other 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, before the cold weather of autumn 
approach to kill them. And, accordingly, we find that ſeve- 
ral annual flowers from theſe regions have been introduced 
with ſucceſs into our gardens; and probably other uſeful plants, 
it equally attended to, might have been cultivated by us with 
equal ſucceſs. 

The Potatoe, which has of late been reared with ſuch happy 
ſucceſs in all the northern parts of Europe, ſufficiently evinces 
the juſtneſs of this remark : For it is a native of a very warm 
climate, and is as impatient of cold as almoſt any plant we 
know ;—yet, as the. length of our ſummer ſufficeth to bring 
it to perfection before the froſts approach, we are enabled 20 
. cultivate it with the greateſt advantage. Whether the Yam, 
another Weſt-Indian root, nearly approaching to the nature 
of the potatoe, could be reared with the ſame facility in Eu- 
rope, ſeems to me a little doubtful; as it requires a longer 
tune to arrive at perfeſtion in the Weſt-Indies than the pota- 
toe. But, it is probable, that many plants whoſe value con- 
fiſts in their leaves, and not a few whoſe roots or ſeeds are 
moſt eſteemed, could on ſome occaſions be introduced with 
facce's into Europe or the American continent, were the pe- 
culiarities of their growth duly pointed out, and fufficiently 
attended to. Ca) : ; 

But, it is not in all caſes enough for the Farmer to know. 
that plants will live in the country he inhabits. Before he at- 
tempts to rear them, it is hkewiſe neceſſary that he ſhould: 


W, 
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know, if his ſituation is ſuch as, with an ordinary d of 
care, puts it within his power to attain, all thoſe larities 
chat ſeem to be neceſſary for the well-being of that particular 
plant he means to cultivate. For a diverſity of climate often 
produces a much greater variation in this reſpett, than moſt 

le ſeem to be ſufficiently aware of. | 
r Tbs, in warm countnes, fuch as P , Spain, and Italy, 
the heat of the ſun becomes ſo intenſe during the ſummer- 
months, that all the common ſuperficial fibrous-rooted graſſes 
are totally deſtroyed; ſo that the common paſture es are 
withered, and the fields become bare and parched up at that ſea- 


ſon, unleſs where artificially watered; inſomuch, that the inhabi- 


tants are often, from this cauſe, ſubjetted to great inconveni- 
encies for want of food to their beſtial. It was therefore an 
object of the utmoſt i e to them to diſcover a plant, 
that could be made to live and thrive at that particular ſeaſon, 
. and furniſh an abundant and wholeſome food to their domeſtic 
animals. 

Such a plant they have happily diſcovered in the Lucerne; 
which, by ſending its roots to a great depth in the ſoil, conti- 
nues to find there moiſture ſufficient to preſerve it in a 
of vigorous 2 when all the common graſſes are total] 
deſtroyed. o wonder, therefore, that * 25 
theſe countries ſhould conſider this as one of the moſt valuable 
bleſſings that heaven, in its abundant bounty, hath beſtowed 
upon them, and never have done with its praiſes. —But, in 
our more temperate climate, as we do not ſtand in ſuch need 
of a plant of this ſort; ſo neither do we find ourſelves in a fitu- 
tion that admits of the culture of it with ſo much advantage. 

For here, the moderate heat of our ſummers, and the frequent 
gentle ſhowers that we then have, are ſo exceedingly favour- 
able to the growth of the common fibrous-rooted graſſes, that 
every unoccupied ſpot becomes quickly covered with them ; 
and ſpring up ſo cloſe upon one another as to choak every 

other plant that is not ſo hardy and luxuriant as to over- top 
and deſtroy them. Now, although it is found that the Lucerne 
plant will * and thrive extremely well in our ſoil and cli- 
mate, if it be kept free from theſe numerous weeds; yet, it 
is by no means capable of deſtroying, without aſſiſtance, that 
immenſe quantity of graſſy plants that conſtantly ſpring up 
around it , and ſtint it in its growth, and at length totally 
deſtroy it, unleſs we were at pains to free it from this its moſt 
deſtruttive enemy; which adds very much to the trouble and 
expence of cultivating the plant in our climate, and prevents 


us 
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us from having it in our power to rear it with ſucceſs in that 
eafy promiſcuous way of ſowing it, that may with ſafety be 7 * 
tiſed in thoſe climates whe. e nature performs the part of the 
gardener, and frees it more effectually from this particular 
weed, than any care or trouble with us could ever 
ArT. XV. On raifing Trees from Seed. 
[From Lord K atweg's GENTLEMAN FARMER, ] 
HE propagating trees by ſeed is nature's method. One 

2 it * * _ trees thus raiſed are _ 
always the ſame with the parent plant ; though they are 
2 copy not always its varieties. 
What follows will enable us to judge of the maturity of 
ſeed. Seed inclofed in a cap/ula, in a or in a cone, is 
ripe when the covering opens by the heat of the ſun. The 
feed of a fruit- tree is ripe when it no lo adheres to the 
fruit; and where unripe fruit is pulled, the feed ripens with 
it. In general, feed is ripe when it ſinks in water to the 
bottom. 

The ſeed of the Scotch elm ripens before the middle of 
June. The beſt way of gathering it is, to ſhake the tree 

tly ; the ripeſt Teed falls firſt, which Ae gathered in a 
4 eee SET | 

The ſeed of the aſh and of the maple be put into the 
ground without being taken out of its — br 

The beſt way of opening the cones of pine, fir, &c. is 
to expoſe them m boxes to ſun and dew. The drying them in 
a kiln is apt to deſtroy the germ. The-cones of the larix are 
at their ſull ſize in autumn: but the ſeed is not To early ripe. 
Delay gathering them till March or April, when they begin to 
drop from the tree. Cut off a part of the cone next the ſtalk, 
which will render it eaſy to ſeparate the quarters; the ripeſt 
feed falls ont upon ſhaking the cone with the hand. 

The feed of the birch, the willow, the poplar, the aller, 
being very {mal}, is not eaſily gathered; ſtir the ground about 
theſe trees, and it will ſoon be filled with plants. With 
reſpect to the ſeed of the birch and afh, it is ſingular, that 
when dropt from the tree, no ſeed takes root ſo readily; yet 
when | pie: and ſcattered with the hand, it ſeldom grows. 

As tor a choice of feed, fmall acorns gathered from large 
and lofty trees, are preferable before the largeſt acorns of 
ſmaller trees. In general, the ſeed is always the beſt that is 

procured 


procured from the moſt trees. But as in extenſive 
plantations much — cannot be expected, it ought. to be 
the chief care that the * be perfertly ſound. 

Next, as to-pr 3 Trees propagated 
from ſeed Ref un. 3 a tap-r which of perpendi- 
cularly downward. The —— — nature in this root is, to 
ht trees for growing in the ſtiſfeſt foil, and to ſecure them 
inſt wind; but it proves hurtfuk to trees intended for tranſ- 
tation. A young oak five. or-{ix years old, when taken 
up for tranſplanting, has, Nike a> turnip, but this root, 
which will be — or five feet long when the. ſlem is within 
onefoot. Planted in this manner, it ſeldom lives. This evil 

ented by making the ſeed. germinate in moiſt earth, and 
bing it in x 2 the radicle is cut off. The radi- 
cle never puſhes more; and inſtead of it the tres puſhes out 
many roots, which ſpread horizontally. | Walnats,| almonds, 
and other ſhell- fruit, being long of germinating oughit to be 
put in moiſt ſand, in order — radicle may puſh before 
the end of April, to be cut off as aforeſaid... Acorns, cheſnuis. 
and beech-maſt, will germinate umeouſly in dry ſand. In'wet 
— moiſt-earth, they would; before the time of 
— — roots, which: — 

— — mall feeds, ſow 
— in beds as gather 6 them up The Frar; cut 
off the tap · root; and rel them agam cat the diſtaboe frowm- 

each other of three or four idehes.n5Two: years: 2 

may again be tranſplanted wider; there to remain ill 
fit for the field. Some 1 N * 


— 
Tune 


not dl — year: Af buried 3 
be rotiad off, an ſown in the Sollow-- 
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tin feed: ol Scotch elm dught to be ſown in June; the 
and; fir in April; at which time their cones open. 


15 


. niaft, ripen in autumn which is 
the me or ' {Jt they pen age, it i» more ſaſe 
to ſby then 11 | the young plants 
cannuc refit befote winter they have nat acquited 
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A for though in the cone it will ſtand for years, 
* not long retain us 93 | Lover 


trom the cone. 
„ van Nature drops ſeed 


Next, as to the manner of 


upon the ſurface of the ground. e muſt depart from nature 
in this inſtance, u ee account, that after much 
8 — 2 the for greater part 
dr. This your fermin — partly by an inclement 
— a by nature, which is profuſe in the 
| ſeeds therefore ought to be covered with 
999 eas x 9 
down with the back of the ſpade rw Yay rn 22 
out covering. Smal feos malt hl co 
leſs vigor to puſh upward. 


in every caſe to be flight. The dept pet much 
becauſe the ſame will thrive at different 


ex 


— | Where the ground ſown is too extenſive for 
a crop of barley will preſerve the tree-ſeed from the 
alſo prevent weeds. The tree · ſeed and the barley 
may be ſown alternately in lines. If trees are intended to 


mud wow ur 22 
— 4 — is to ſow barley with the ſeed, which will pro- 
tet the young plants from the ſun, and admit the air. 


| 1 be continued. 


— 


FAS XVL Advanta eous Effefls produced by Volatule Alcali 
4 Fluor in the Bite of a Viper. 


[Tranſlated from the French of M. Sacs.]. 


PHE venom of che viper reſambles in colour and taſte the 
oil of ſweet almonds ; it is contained in veficles which 
are found under the reptile' teeth, when it raiſes them to bite; 
the veſicle being then compreſſed, the poiſon inſinuates itſelf 
by the groove, ſituated on the concave and in- 
9 


K 2 | From 


menta circa varias Res 
one of thoſe 


from Experience, 
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jeRted into the veins of an animal, it falls into conyulſions 
almoſt 1 , and its death follows in a very ſhort time. 
| We are indebted to Dr. Mead for the diſcovery of the na- 
ture of the poiſon. Though this poiſon be not ſenſibly 
acid to the ; the experiments of that able p h 7; 
thit an acid is contained in it, which ſeparate 


De: Met Nike a plate _ | 
relates, 0 
ſome poiſon of and cauſed to 
bite a hard * N 
and 1 DE particles rapidly 
3 E. eee 
fender, and e cryſtals, on which were 
oblerved a kind cryſtals, were tranſparent, and 
gave Def Tant. but made no 
alteration ir This laſt is found 
in the 8 is to 


Bk 
01 
1 


of thoſe tinQures into red, while 
in'the other. 
per bites, it introduces its poiſon into the 


itſelf into the veſſels, by degrees 
. and brings on 
r 0 
. ſooner than 
vi and thoſe which re- 
viter 3elf” tun choſe into when 
ih viper an incifion. Some pullets, 
te, have been eaten by men without incon- 
ich is bee bee he ton hve ren 
the game killed b oned ar- 
ebe Americas | f 
demonſtrated that the venom of the viper 
he application of the remedy ſeemed natu- 
—— 2 ledge of this, it „ to 
ab. Juflen 1 make te the firſt experiment of it. We 
find in the memoirs , — — for the. year 
1747s the uſe made eb, that celebrated botaniſt, 
ſon that bad been ba 1 


hn: 


wound, which 


the | mb and fore-finger of the right hand, and thumb of 
eft.. Fea; be — pe numbneſs in his 1 
whi : 


en 


ing ſpread to his hands, and became 


| patient take fix bx drops of volak del n = 
gan öl“ unter, 7% a quantity of it was poured upon _ 
: woun 


chat 1 


n 
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a 7 * ve i * \ N - = | CY 
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AKE linſeed-oil, four ounFes ; gil of ſpike and turpen- 
1 une, of (each two nas IEP. A Ap AN, QUNCE an 
F eee 

cis "inp, h d god 


ſix drams; oil 
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p 0 BE 1 R v. 
The PARSONS. An EcLocus.. = - 
[By a CounTxYyY CLERGYMAN.] Wi 14 


A SMALL neat houſe, and ltile ſpot of ground, _ 
Where berbe, and fruits, and Huber Huff were found, 
The humble vicar of North-Wilford bleſt, 
Small was bis livving—but his heart at reſt. 

Unſeen, unblam'd, he paſs'd his time away, 

He ſmok d. or wrote, or mus d, aden day; 


h all the year no anxious cares he knew, 497.298 
But juſt at Eaſter when he claim d his due: . . —- - 
And then the ſubly ruſtic's churliſh pride, F | 
His well- earn d tythes, diſputed or deny'd. | 
5 | Aae 

ave up his due—to leni a li 25 

His garden once in penſye ood. he qught, 

He to thou . 
And whil e the ſmoke in eddie ro rere 


IE her the une; > 
Wi TE che FX of peace — d. N 
dues 15 etreas'd, 
n done, . = 1890580 


is of . ac 
= l 10 e Pipes an round. 5 


12208 


iT both i in muſi 2 A 
For ſo it in a b f coo rH 
Fetch'd a deep * and ail bg. oF 


12 e mi 
1 ae torture the 
10 the place to me; 


but e en now A neig 
Nee pe n, $1 1 | ns 
oer, | 
EY ger turn 


* 


\Ftnsr Pans Hin MODE, 


Too well, alas! ie fatally 11 e e 
From whence theſe complicated evils flow ; . 
woes ai. A1 2016} 


1 from tythes, e 


narch's ever · graci in 


In this wow” . e e ods le bo 
tyt taxes might 
Nerd revenue by ſome ſtatute made; in ny La 
OY 7 ten ber ER HD 8 
How thro' virtue ſpread 3 
What ſouls with beer ly comfort would be bleft, © 2 
How happy then, Ee and A | 
Thus of true grievances RT" 
And with their own, N ke all A vert 500 wing. FR 
When toll'd the bell, RT Gy => mo W ga 
Six virgins, bearing one that 9915 n 


Diner 0 PF 
| Fu 


The grave debate was ſilenc d the ben, oe ue 


The vicars roſe, and ki 1 by g 271: its 7G 
The firſt, his fermon ſeeks, bl Yale away, raed rn pho 
The laſt ſad duties to the dead to pay; „ ct 1 765 


From love be much #dvis'd the youthful throng, | . 362 oo 
Drew tears from all, and pleas d. tho' preaching lt 5 7; 

Thile low, his brother, on his eaſy pad, 1 
d home full grave, and ruminating fad. 
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A DisszxTATIoN on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. [Continued.] 
American Huſbandry. | 


725 HE moſt important province depending on 
| Peru, is Chili. Wunde Pierre uss on 


his deſigns in Peru, Almagro marched into 
Ch, at wn ee ee 
2 he left his conqueſt in- 


who fell a victim to the arts and 


part with their liberty. Seve- 

ſkirmiſhes enſued, in which the natives were always 
and great numbers of them ſubmitted to the Spa- 

niſh vernment. Peace ſeemed now to be eſtabliſhed on a 
and continued till the year 1553, when a ge- 
aldivia oppoſed then: 

being borne 2 biene 
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ART. II. Mode of F 


I had already adopted, although 
crops, had Torr, 1 ow b me in 
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but 
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N turn 


os 

18 

long time tor the turmp tillage to clean 
| your-ground, aid for. the barley ſeaſon the wants no 

ing. at a time when ſeaſons may be untoward, or much buſineſs 
to be done. Having ſaid thus much of my light land, I ſhall 


1776 1776. 1797 157 7M 
Oats Clover and graſs Graſs o 


115 
all be glad to learn and amend; it is a g 
to produce nearly an equality from his farm every 


d, as fallo for wheat every four years 
is not fallewed will do worſe. I - 2 ſtrong 
if I were to begin in with the experience 
poſe, I woul rer 
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gain uſe- 


many quickſet hedges ; and I have tried varidus methods of rat. 
them. | | ; OO 
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Laps, is, where are ſmall, to tbriar, and where large, 
— 1 This . an obvious rea- 
ſon: A hedge ought never to be che of plants that grow 


We have cut down che firſt year's ſhoots clole to the 
(ſtem, have it to anſwer, and we never ſuffer the 
A feet in height, where we keep it 


x 
practice of ſome eminent farmers in this. 
r 


> Yau nl e ere. Ny 
| Norfolk, Feb.8,+778. CHARLES ROBERTSON. 
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Ar. IV. On the proper Size a Farr, and the 175 
2 W . for the * N 
enant. 


Mr. Sy LVAN, 


I, confine a tenant to that ty of land which can be 
to rhe beſt purpo Þ the leaſt expence, 'is 

the ſureſt means of obtaining an So rent without o * 

fron. A farm Gught never to contain a leſs quantity 

than is ſufficient for a plough ; and there is no medium be- 

tween that quantity, and as much as will give full employment 


to two. 


Vol. It, © n 


— 


+ 1. 4 
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' Lefs than is ſufficient” fot à plough is an evident loſs to the 
tenant, and conſequently to the landlord: The ' ſervants and 
cattle muſt at ti be idle for want of work; or, what is fill 
worfe, they will work- mdotently till indolence becomes habi- 
tual. A farm that cannot be commanded by one, and is not 
ſufficient for two, is ſtill more unprofitable. The tenant, while 
endeavourimg to make ſomething of E 77 cannot do 
juſtice to any ; and the farm grows 

In calculating” what — 2 of ad ; is ſu — thy a * 
gle plough, many — occur that make it ee 
cable to determine the point with preciſion. The 
between a light and a heavy ſoil, is . pry no les 
to the nearneſs or diſtance'of manure. 
bo pe _ common ſoils, fifty 2 of corn may | be'com- 

anded by a ſingle plough, the crops: be 
buted IA as Mord Eme for managing them all 
with the ſame men and cattle; ” But where graſvis: wanting to 
keep the ſoil in heart, a farm ought to be enlarged. ĩn propor- 
tion to the quantity of graſs required ; for there:ought always 
to be as much hd i il e a6 fully to occupy a plough. 11 
If chic part in cle, the farm ought to con- 
Vit of 75 acres; if a half be neceſſary, the farm — 

190 acres ; and if the {oil be ſo poor as to require 
in 1 be extent of the farm ought to be 7 
now to conſider an intereſting-article, whickd is, 
wwe grew and {mall farms in point of utility. I call 
wk a Imall farm ire employs only a ſingle plough; and a 
{maller there _ not ta be; A middling farm is, what re- 
quires two ploughs; and whatever requires a greater mumber, 
Teal a e farm. Theſe different farms I ſhalt conſider with 
— to the landlord, the tenant, and the guhlic. 
Vith reſpełt to the landlord, there are adyantay es and diſ- 
advantages that tend to balance each other. Small farms draw 
the greateſt number of candidates, which cannot fail to raiſe 
the rents. On the other hand, ſmall farms oceuſion a great 
- Expence for — and in a country where building materials 
are coſlly, large farms may appear to * the intereſt of the 
landlard. _ _ 

With reſpett to tenants, a farm as * can accurately be 
managed, is undoubtedly the intereſt of all who have money 
to ſlock it ſufficiemly. But the roper queſtion 1s, whether 

with reſpett to farmers in — 4 it is not a convenience to 
have the choice of [mall or large ſarms according to their ſtock? 
In that view, ſmall farms are undoubtedly advantageous to . 0 
wno 


* 
/ 
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who want to be farmers; becauſe, in many places, the num- 
ber is much greater of thoſe who can ſtock a ſmall farm, than 
of thoſe who can go farther. It 2 be objeRted, that 
there is an inconvenience in a ſmall rm, where two horſes 
only are neceſſary for a plough; becauſe two horſes make but 


a flow eſs in 
— anſwered, two horſes, in two ſingle carts, will 
make as much expedition in carrying out the dung, or corn of 
a {mall farra; as double that number will make in a middli 
farm where the dung and corn are double in quantity. But if 
two horſes are . the deſett may eaſily be ſupplied 
by two draught oxen, which will add very little to the expence 
of the farm. [RT | 
Their work will balance their ſummer ſood of green clover ; 
their winter food-of ftraw-muſt not be reckoned, being the 
very beſt method of converting ſtraw into dung. In this, there 
is a great convenience; where a field, by drought, or other- 
wile, is rendered too ſtiff for a pair, the oxen may be yoked 
in the plough with the horſes. is wound lob Bil the former 
has = choice of two oxen and « of two horſes * 
or of two oxen. Ploughing and harrowing go on at 
ſame time; „nnn 5 
"W lic, ſmall fa DOR PL ny We 
Wich refpett to the public, iſm rms are 
moſt advan * number of ſervants, it is true, muſt 
be rtioned to the ſize of the farm: But in a middh 
— 09261 gee tenant; whereas in two ſmall farms 
no extent, there are two. The difference 1s 8 


better educated than children of day | 
them better for being artiſts and manufacturers. Thus ſmall 
farms are not only favourable to population, but to the moſt 
I therefore wiſh no farms above the ping far wens par: 
mitted; and to check thoſe of à larger ſize, a ta 
five pounds in the hundred were laid on every farm that re- 
quires more than three ploughs. I except proprietors, WhO 
to be encouraged to improve their eſtates ;. let ſuch em- 
ploy as many ploughs as they pleaſe, without being ſubjett to 
any tax, Tas nes we 1 * - 42s KK R. E. 


| M 2 ART. 


4 
* 42S? 


corn, or dung. To this objection, 


with a tax of 
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Aut. V. o. the Prodlice of fiting Wheat in Norfolk 
Mr. SyYLVAN, 

HE information I now ſend, may venture to 
upon, it being either the 98922 mo uh 
ited enpurianes; or of ſuch friends, upon whoſe 2 8 N 


Many, Zo. 
raftice of wheat in Norfolk is 
6— — 
rr very faſt; — — 
it has been = err 
continued. mil — 1 required in the rmance 
A b that it is now done in many by wo- 
e the women dibbling, and the children 
the ſeed; in conſequence of which, there can be few 
mw — — inhabited. the farmer may obtain hands 
2 the largeſt ſcale, and the expence, which 
was at firſt eleven 


twelve ſhillings per acre, is now reduced 
to eight ſhillings, for which — price I have had 


mine ſet for theſe three Each dabbler employing three 


dr will ſet half an acre a day, making eight holes inthe 
length of every foot of the the By, — two dibblers, with 


therr fix droppers, will fmd full employment for one plough, 
Which, however, is not very L. 
Jofs of time on that account, ſince che land may be 2 
r eons The ad- 


attending this practice are, the a conſiderable 
quimaty of kel (kx perks per acte m® ſuppoſing ten 
pecks per acre the average quantity . — cleaner 


uni beter corn, providing « very:lactative ent 40 
any of the poor, who would l 
ind gaming a rey produce; which laſt benefit, Lazuſt own, 
I venture to a upon no better ground than that of two 'ex- 
—— ue 1 thoſe condutted with ſo much care as to 
9 decifive : Theſe trials were made in the $1774 
15.n'che following manner. About Michaelmas 1774, 
2254 3 re ras bl twelve acres, 
was broken up e 
a d e were alternately fet and 
throughout the whole field, and the corn, after reaping, Is 
laid out and carefully kept ſeparate ; upon threſhing, it was 
found, that the = which had been ſet produced two buſh- 
els per acre more than the ſown. About Michaelmas 1775, 


the 
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ike experiment was tzjed in a field of eight acres, which 
was 2 clean clover ſtubble; weated, in all refpetis as the former, 
when the reſult was, that tha produce ol the ſet hegt en- 
ceeded that of the fown, one buſhel 
the corn of the ſet wheat was more equal, and proved the beſt 
by far, ar, fo that, ppoing the of the — accruing to the 
t L 4 employment, (the beſt 
4 * 


fund, (perhaps by 
= in there 1s ſufficient inducement from the immedi- 


dae profit br him io attempt and perſiſt in this praftice: 
, 


Din | . of produce, fu e fix pocks per 


EE SCIEEIIEEN 5 0 

| Profit, C. 4 10 0 

Een fungi von at 8. per acre 2 e 
Clear profit, . $0.0 20 


which ; is | Ab an atre; but there are other advantages 
which I have not yet mentioned: Je. great one I expe- 
rienced this year, which was, that when, from the great quan- 
tity of rain which fell in the laſt ſummer, all my ſown wheat 
pros mn more or jels adges, none 2 my ſet wheat was at all ſo, by 


ich I ſuffered leſs loſs in reap ng the A- * than the former, 
EEE 14 
found, that on rye· graſs ſtubble, or prior in quali foul with twitch 


(as it does'by ſowing) into the ſpace between the edges of 
the flag, comes up free from the impediments of the grafs and 
orher trumpery, which ufually environs it in the other me- 
2 and to this circumſtance it is perhaps owing, that in the 

2 I have related above, the produce on the clo- 

ſtubble exceeded that on the clean clover 

* Kade acre; ſo that ſetting wheat ſeems more 

= iced Wo) to graffy and foul 1 lucky circum- 

— as the number of flovenly farmers fo greatly exceeds 
that of che neat ones. 

T hape, what I have faid on this - will be fufficient to 


ning (1 is ri being ſet on the middle, inſtead of ho 


Yet this matter in its true light. I am fure it appears ſo to me, 


Tor as 1 do not wiſh to ſupport Sell 1. believe 1 have felt 
tio prejudice in flavour of any; you are therclore welcome to 


i 


per acre in both trials; 


f 

| 
1 
1 
: 
9 
1 


— you 201 ſec, as I ſhall now flate the 
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make uſe you' pleaſe of this letter, concealing 
— — in which 1 have written it, 1 2 
it may be ſull of inaccuracies. I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant. 
H, March 5th. | T. B. 


Ax r. VI. On raifing Trees from Seed, concluded. * 
[From Lord Kam GNTM Fauna..) 

HE beſt. way of preſerving ſeed is in dry ſand, which ſucks 
T in the — — ſeed, 11 ents muſtineſs. 
e 

ithering. is method is chiefly in preſerving, during 
** — enge. L the convey- 
ance of ſeeds to a diſtance. The of dry ſand appears 
in preſerving oranges and citrons, which in the air dry and 
wither : if to prevent withering they be laid in a moiſt place, 
| e il ro turn muſty. There is one exception, that 
which lies long in the ground before it germinates, ought 
to be preſerved in moiſt earth. The ſeed of the ſenſitive plant 
will keep entire for twenty years; of a melon for nine or ten. 
There are many ſeeds that will not keep entire longer than 
two or three years; which is the caſe of flax-ſeed, though re- 
—— ally. Some ſeeds require to be put in the ground as 
as ripe. 3 
Td — 5 y plants in the ſeed bed from being ſpewed 
out by froſt, cover the beds with leaves of trees, to be removed 
when the ſevere froſts are over. | 8 a 
We proceed from the ſeed-bed to the nurſery. Plants form 
very d roots, according to the foil they grow in. In 
for 


foil, the roots are commonly few, but ſtrong and vi 
ing the reſiſtance of ſuch a ſoil. Roots multiply 
in proportion to the richneſs and mellowneſs of a foil. An oak, 
for example, has a ſtrong tap-root, which fits it, more than any 
other tree, for growing in a ſtiff ſoil. This root diminiſhes 
in and ſize in a loam, and ſtill more in a fandy ſoil. 
When it grows in water, it has a multitude of roots, but not 
the leaft e of a tap- root. Hence it follows, that the 
ſoil of a nur ht always to be light and free: ſuch a foil 
produces a multitude of roots; and the vigour of growth is 
always in 1 to the number of roots, the ſmaller the 
hetter. But it alſo follows, that in tranſplanting trees from 
ſuch a nurſery, the ſoil about them ought to be made as melloy 
and free as poſſible, in order to encourage the ſmall roots. 
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in a nurſery. 
roughly purified, und 
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nurſery is about the the leaf. Catch the time when 
thas ſo-moiſt as to ſuffer the plants to be drawn without te 
ought to. be tranſplanted 


ing the roots. - All 


the rows 1s 
een the 


un- 


contrary to common ſenſe, that from the original 
poſition of young plants in a. nurſery, the interyal between rows 


is always made double of the interval along the rows. Thus 
if the latter be eighteen inches, the former is always made 
three feet ; and four feet where the ſize of the trees requires 


int of two feet the rows. The ſame influence 
occaſions trees to be planted in rows in the field, 
where they are to ſtand; and yet they make a much better fi- 
gure, when, in imitation. of nature, they are ſcattered as at 


l . 
24. __ 


, 
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Art. VII. DireGlions for managing the Kitchen Garden 
04 in Ar RIL. * + . 

N the beginnin of this month, make ridges 
I cucumbers, — bell or hand glaſſes, which work may be 
continued to the end of the month, where large quantities are 


required. 
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It few dye it lll be too large iſor aur / and oontinue to:fow 
lettuce — waddaging; ; und clo: un. for 
bianching in wucumg. 

-Aﬀer B Wer of rain, Fu whe wank ee es f 
cauliflo wers, and artiehokes, .which were the 
klkiriontts; bet hr Ve not to- let any of the eatth dll into the 


EE be careful alſo c deſtroy ſnails, and} other 
og > nh 
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invited abroad: rr 
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fruit is very: — to 2 off re N cool, 
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* — month, month, Au may 0 
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nigh: 1 


— of the plain 1 


th tl | all eſ 1 if 

rove ve water them gently all over, eſpe you 
End tlie OY — » [x eb thi tay alſo Bo done to 
grown trees, many but never to do it 


when the en lde bot, 3 evening; Jeſt che 
— rn a er en e 
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Toward the latter end of this month, you may to go 
over your walls and eſpaliers of fruit trees, training in the young 
ſhoots, and diſplacing all on or luxuriant ones, as they 
are ed; you ma thin your early apricots; 
thoſe you ou leave _— greatl ada) thereby. 

Plant cuttings aß vines in the places where they are to 
remain, or in nurſery beds for Nelbovig : you may alſo look 
over old, vineg, and rub off all ſmall and ill- placed ſhoots, 
which now begin to appear. 

In the midd of this month, if the weather be good, begin 
to uncover ſuch fig trees as were ſcreened with reeds, &c. from 
the laſt winter's cold; but this mpſt be dome gradually, and not 
expoſe the tender fruit fidflenly to the cold. 


FF 154 WEST , VO ar” —_ 4 1 
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\ ART, VIII. On 0 covering Froit-Tvecr with boy. 


Mr SYLVAN, | 
>» CY 


7 you think the following 


— COLI 


worth a place in your Magazine, 


your inſerting it, will 
"7, 
THE ingenious of Scrutan in Yorkſhire, 
at the bottom - # a letter 195 52 1 475» giving 
an account of melon ſeeds, thirty ears Qld, becoming 


fane and others, fo = ears. fruit, 
has de following ſhort 3802 * year git A, producing 


By covering my trees with ivy in February, I haye 
dare Mays apricots and Peaches while my e. 
ve any. 


* 

I do not ſuppoſe that he covered them with growi 
but only with cuttings of ivy, or branches ſtuck in Ne, 
n between the fruit tree and the wall. However, ſuch 

_ 22 be covered with growing ivy, if it has ſo 


raiſing ſome ivy trees on the other ſide of 
1 Be] to. 2 in ſummer time over ſome lattice of laths 
on the ſaid ſide; and in winter, to be turned over the fide 
where the fruit trees are, ſo as to defend them, and this may 
ITS nn IN by making the harbour or lath frame 
| by which to turn over the top of the wall, and 


7 b a a defence to the fruit trees. Jy trees for this uſe 
| 2 raiſed in boxes, or pots to ſpread like Lan hedges, 
neee KIEenS. 
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Az. IX. A rational cout of the Weather 5 the Ba, * 


Mr. r- anos | 
F the ed Ji ig + if Ae wind 
and rain; 1 x locks 184 pe there will be a 


i owe driven Ko e the li tal ko the | 
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promi 
If mafts riſe out of pogds, brooks, Be. and vaniſh away, 4 ſign 
of fair weathie.” © ---* o 


If miſt riſe 20 the hll-ops, rain may be expeAted in a ay 


or, | 
befor fan rifaghere be. mh. beth on the Jill 


If fuch a pen. in h N 
ie nl pron the new moon, i. rain to 
if STOR Why 


Fr — ren 3. a 3 


in the old moon, ir portends rain in 
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4 notti Eat 'winds are e 
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„ Ving tarn Feed be ſouth tothe bend ed, and . 
e it Vinten rain two days, and turn nbt to the 
=_ e T 

| 6 mani; 2 | 
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is uhally fatr 
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. he wind retyra to the fouth within a or two without 
W Arg Re n the ſouth the 


1 to 


r Wo fo three times t er, then 
ikely io by ein des yi  fouth-weſt two or three moniths 
90 AS it vas in the north h | before. The winds will finiſh 


theſe | mt in a fortnight. by | 
If it be fair weather out of the ſouth for a week te 


rd. is 11 like to be great drought, when it has been 
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Lake flowers © 
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1 2412 


23089 18 wir; 
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. a quarter, —— - 
three eye Derr de nytenegs, each 
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ounce, roof ſpi Its toes llons and a half, water tay 


ounces of liquorice * pound of raiin f ſtoned, fout 
of red ſanders, and twenty ounces of fine ſugar; infuſe ft 
veral days in a warm place, and then ir Wal na 


paper for uſe. Ratifia 
cot kernels half 4 


7 
e geo 


fuſe for ten or tweive 


— 1 4 1 
a #1 * = 10 160 =, 


n n T. 
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ARrT = XI. 7s make.» Head of Ws Je Fre | 
Mr. SYLVAN, Peterſham;'Mareh 14- 
Abe ayer on Port wine will advance the 
receipt to make a wine equal to a 
Fo of the Gs par it is Piſererit'to ch in your 
. for June 1776, F 
or ve it to your friends. not 
| Tike Ae wins 19/gallons,' 0 ; e 

" French Brandy 9 AT |. S DAS & 7 
Very good old — 2" 23187 392 
Barns ſugar, o ler Je, enough 10 clo mix 
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Aux. XII. A cheap and wholeſome Food. 


TD park, freſh or ſalted, cut. it into 
boil or ſtew it till it is tender in fix quarts of 
water ; then put of carrots, parſnips, turnips, and potatoes, cut 
fall exch aquaner of with. a few onions and what elſe 


. to it half a pint of oatmeal, or a pint of 
Laon ha to your palate widh pepper and al 
kb XIV. On ſowing Wheat without Lining or Brinn. 
Mr. SYLVAN, _ 
R ſeveral laſt paſt n 
Tn 


ceive any good reaſon can be which o freer will under: 
* &c. ſhould Ueninith fave, 6 pretended, or 


My wheat is as healthy and ood withouit, 
ourhood with. p 
e nun Cornu. 
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Or 


Aar xv. "Method TE ras 
243 


TT with * 


a prowium for, raiſing 
4 SS, wi alk, ht Gon; yon will inſert the following 
method from the Dublin Society, in which only a ſmall quan- 


of milk is uſed. 


n Into a ſmall churn, can, or earth- 
el, provided wtih a cloſe cover, put as much fine ſweet 
cut once or twice, as will riſe to the to ace the val , when 


id in and. lightly ſettled with the hand; 22 
with clean boiling water, and cover it 1 In two 
hows than, the water will be fo impregunied with 


1 as to afford a brown, rich, ſweet liquor, 
ar tea, which will keep good two *_ 
Ts Glow or ſtanding in the v 
_—_— and hath been 

s beeſtings, up the uſual and 
& bevor aloe or one mall at firſt with 
and one of hay-water ; in three or four 
. and laſt of all, a. fourth of 
il be fufficient. The meſs is to be given tothe „ milk 
morning and eyening, containing about three quarts a | 
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baſs O23 wrinkled, wrap each of them 
ſeperately in a piece perfectly clean and dry, and 
r R 


In winter, or at any other time, when would have the 
flowers blow, take the buds over night, cut off the end of 


day vou will have fee ſecing the. buds and ex- 
pand themſelves diſplay their lively co- 
and breathe their 
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Axx. XIX. A Method of preſerving, Ful. 
ITCH upon the beſt and moſt perled of the fruit 
would preferve whilll kanging on the tree, — 

the leaſt bruiſed, nor the ſkin any where ſcratchea x broken. 

ic with your hands, but tie a dung 


it 
thread and, the thread tight 
hand, cut the ſtalk above the thread with a pair of ſci : 
the fruit being thus detached from 2 
the branches, | i cloſe the cut en the 
a cone, with a little 


— 9 Gabe; may be 
ſound for two or three years. 
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i plane, and let the front 


; and then let the turn be as 
of the mantle be a broad 
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inſefts, and, lay them in one place, it will 
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alternate ſtetches, was 
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; the 1 em man. 
Nr nd uns . bfr The oi Selk a black word ſoil 


with a clay under it—this with us is called woodcock ſoil. The 
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lower hr fol— prong? paw 2 
very ſtrong with a 8 one man, 
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The name of Thimble was 
Hair-cloths * There ill he unſucceſsful prov'd ; 


He paid bis reck 
He did noe ahroys don ie wp 
* ” - : not c rink 
j rarely in their garments found; The mark'd how — E 
ee ob and ether ares in crate, And ſaid, a n ſhould be ſav'd.. 
a The name of Remnant gall'd bim ſo, 
What few had ever done, fe then refotv'd for York to : 


Left Thirty Thouſand to his ſon ! There fill'd his bumper to 
The Son, a gay young ſwagg'ring And always drank it up. 
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13 Well done, ſays Jack, a buck of York, 
 Abhor's the very name of trade; Fon go throꝰ ic, Sir, with your work; 
And leſt reſlections ſhould be thrown }) The name Stitch was ſuch reproa 
On him, refoly'd to leave the town, þ He rung the bell, and call'd the coach; 
And travel where be was not known, | 


But ere he went, enquiry made, 
Wich gilded coach and liveries gay, By what means they'd found out his 


To Oxford firſt he took his way trade. 
The bucks and beaus his taſte You put the cap on, and it fits, . 
His equipage and rich attire. Reply' d one of the Yorkſhire wits, 
But nothing was ſo much ador'd ' Our words. in common acceptation, /. 
As his fine filver-hilted ſword ; Could not point yi 

Tho" ſmall and ſhort 'twas vaſtly neat, 


The fight was deem d a perfect treat. 
Beau Banter 


But take this for a ſtanding rule, 
There's no diſguiſe will ſcreen a fool · 


ler that ſame day. 4 „„ | 
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For dining oa fome fine roat beef, | By a LADY, 
'd bim which prefer t 
, WY HERE Kennet rolls his filver 
What w. In Berkſhire's fertile lands, 
He 

thong 5 Beneath a hill whoſe ſhelter hides 


A pleaſant cottage ftands. 
Where Lucy lives divinely fair 
Bath; As in the mountain ſnow : 
By nature dreſt her auburn hair 
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A DissERTAT1ON on the Progreſs and preſent State of 
AGRICULTURE. |[ Continued] 


American Huſbandry. 


PATAGONIA. LL the country extending from Chili to- 
wards the South- ſea to Tg, towards 
led by 


| the Atlantic ocean, is cal the gene- 

ral name of Patagonia, and was diſcovered by Ferdinand Ma- 

gellan, a brave Portugueſe officer, in the year 1519, who failed 
through the Streights, called by his name, from the North to the 
South-Sea. 

The obſervations made by Magellan, and other navigators, are 
very imperſect, and the ſtories related of the gigantic ſize of its 
inhabitants, notwithſtanding the late accounts, want confirma- 
tion: The difference may indeed be accounted for, by conſider- 
ing, that they are a wc br a people, and divided into different 
nations; thus one nation may have appeared on the coaſt at one 
time, and a different one at another; however that may be, by 
all accounts given of them, they are an uncivilized and ſavage 
kind of — 3 

It extends from the thirty ſitſh almoſt to the fiſty- ſourth de- 
gree of ſouth latitude. 

Patagonia is faid to be unptovided with freſh water, but e- 
bounds in fine paſtures, and produces an innumerable quantity 
of cattle and horſes, from thoſe which the Europeans frſt car- 
ried over thither. 


PaRAGUAY. This country was diſcovered by Sebaſtien 
Cabot in 1526, it is bounded on the north by the river of the 
Vol. III. | P Amazons, 


Hands 
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Amazons, on the fonth by Patagonia, on the eaſt by the Brazils, 
and on ads; By xa Peru; it is about 1500 miles long, 
and 900 broad. I is diverſified with foreſts, mountains, low- 
| c fertile meadows, and 
The climate in general is moderate, and the foil ſertile, aboun- 
ding with timber and fruit- trees, aid produces abundance of cot- 
ton, ſugar, indigo, pimento, ipecacuanha, and variety of other 
drugs; and above all the herb Paraguay, which it exports to the 
value of one hundred thouſand pounds annually, to the provin- 
ces of Chili and Peru: It is the leaf of a middle-ſized tree, re- 
ſembling an orange tree, in taſte not unlike mallows. There 
are three gatherings, firſt the buds before it unfolds its leaves, 
which 1s . 6 beſt, but ſooneſt ſubjett to decay; the ſecond ga- 
thering is the full-grown leaves at the firſt expanſion; the third 
15 when the leaves have remained on ſometime aſter they are 
full blown : the leaves are roaſted, and then kept in pits dug in 
the ground, to be ready for ſale. Theſe trees grow principally 
in the moraſſes on the eaſt fide of Paraguay, but now are diſtri- 
buted all over the country. The manner of uſing it is, to dry 
and reduce it almoſt to powder, then put it into a with le- 
mon juice and ſugar, boiling water is then poured on it, and the 
liquor drank as ſoon as may be: It is ſuppoſed to be ſerviceable 
in all diſorders of the head, breaſt, and tomach; it preſerves the 
miners from the noxious mineral Reams with which they would 
otherwiſe be ſuffocated ; is a ſovereign remedy in putrid fevers 
and the ſcurvy; allays hunger; and purifies all kind of water, 
by infuſing it therein. 

This country is fo fruitful in cattle, that they are flaughtered 
merely for their hides. | 

Akeng the other productions we may reckon tobacco, corn, 
rice, wool, &c 


Although we would not at all interfere with | matters 
of any ſort, yet it may be expefted we ſhould fay ſomething of 
the government of Paraguay, as it ſeems ſo eſſentially different 

from the reſt of the world. | 
A few Jeſuits, who went over to Paraguay, converted 
about filty families of the natives, who ſoon perſwaded the 
reſt to follow their example, and they became converts to 
Chriſtianity ; thus inſtruftion and gentle means produced what 
the arms of Stein and Portugal in vain attempted: The Jefuits 
learned their language, and conſormed to their manners, educa- 
ted their children, and inſtructed them in ſocial dunes, obtain- 
ing by this an aſcendant over their minds and affettions. 3 
by : ER fay» 


* 
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fays a philoſopher, is the gentle ſway of opinion, the only one 
perhaps, that is lawful for one man to exerciſe over another, be- 
cauſe it makes thoſe people happy who ſubmit to it. 


BRAZIL. This country was accidentally diſcovered 7 * 


dro Alvarez Capralis, a Portugueſe admiral bound for the Eaſt- 
Indies, in the year 1501, who in the year 1549 built the City 
of Salvador, and made the firſt ſettlement. The French, Spa- 
niards, and Dutch, have ſeverally endeavoured to make them- 
ſelves maſters of this country, but in vain; the conteſt with the 
latter was ſevere, but ended at laſt favourably to the}Portugueſe, 
who have poſſeſſed it ever ſince. 

It extends from the river La Plata, in the 35th of ſouth lati- 
tude, to the river of the Amazons under the equator, and is re- 
ported to extend from eaſt to weſt, about goo miles, but the in- 
terior parts are little known. 

The aſpett of the country from the ſea, is rough and uneven, 
but on a more narrow inſpection, nothing can be more delight- 
ful, the eminencies being covered with woods, and the valleys 
and ſavannahs with the moſt refreſhing verdure. 

In the northern parts they are ſubject to winds, ſtorms, and 
tornadoes, hike other countries in the parallel. The ſouth- 
ern. provinces are more delightful, temperate, and frutful. 

From the heat of the clumate in ſome parts are produced ma- 
ny inſets and reptiles, among which is the liboya, or the roe- 
buck ſnake, a ſerpent of the moſt amazing ſize, extending to the 
length of thirty 2 and ſeveral in circumference; the rattle- 
ſnake to an immenſe length; another ſerpent called ibiba- 
Koba, — yards in length, is poſſeſſed of a poiſon inſtantly fa- 
tal to human kind. Here are alſo ſcorpions, ant-bears, tygers, 
porcupines, &c. and a prodigious number and variety of the 
moſt beautiful birds. | 
4 The chief commodities are diamonds, and other precious 

anes, chryſtals, gold, ebony, Brazil wood, dying wood, ſugar, 
tobacco, bilifione, ings, 2 8 other . 
ctton, &c. The mines of gold and diamonds were firſt opened 
in 1681, and have ſince vielded annually about five millions ſter- 
ling, of which a fifth part is reſerved, as the property of the 
king of Portugal. [ | 
| Brazil is divided into provinces or captainſhips. 
Sauth diviſion contains the 35. 3 1 


; the captainjhips of Del Rey. | 
P 2 Middle 
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Seregippe, 
= . Bahia, 
Middle diviſion contains the 


captainſhips of Iheos. 
Porto Seguro 


Spirito Sancto. 
Para, 
Marignon, 
; Siara, 
North diviſion contains the } Petaguez, 
captainſhips of Rio Grande, 
Payraba, 
Tamara, 
Pernambucco. 


There are alſo ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of Brazil, at 
which ſhips touch for proviſions in their voyage to the ſouth. 
ſea, particularly Fernando de Norona, St. Barbara, and St. Ca- 
therine's. 

The ifland of Fernando de Norona lies in three degrees, fifty 
minutes ſouth latitude, is about twenty miles in circumference, 
and in a few places only, capable of tillage. This does not pro- 
ceed from a deſect in the ſoil, which produces every ſpecies of 
grain and fruits common in the torrid zone, ſo much as a want of 
moiſture. Great plenty of fiſh is found in the harbours, and du- 
ring the ſeaſon of the turtles laying their r from December 
to April, the coaſt is covered with them, after that they 
diſappear , | 

St. Barbara is a ſmall iſland ſituated near the coaſt of Brazil, 
in eighteen degrees ſix minutes ſouth latitude, is about twelve 
miles in circumterence, but very fertile; having no good har- 
bours, it 1s but little frequented. 


The iſland of St. Catherine's is ſituated in twenty-ſeven de- 
grees, forty-five minutes ſouth latitude ; is about twenty-ſeven 
miles in length, and fix in breadth, and lies about ten mules diſ- 
tant eaſt from the coaſt of Brazil. The ſoil is very luxuriant, 
producing fruits of moſt kinds ſpontaneouſly, The ground is 
covered with one continued foreſt of trees, of a perpetual ver- 
dure, which, from the exuberance of the ſoil, are ſo entangled 
with briars, thorns, and underwood, as to form à thicket abſo- 
lutely impenetrable, except by ſome narrow pathways which the 
inhabitants have made for their own convenience. Theſe, with 
a few ſpots cleared for plantations along the. ſhore, facing the 
continent, are the only uncovered parts of the iſland. The 


woods 
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woods are extremely fragrant, from the many aromatic ſhrubs 
with which they abound. : 

This iſland produces 3 peaches, apricots, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, maize, plantains, onions, 
and potatoes. 

A wah number of black cattle, of a ſpecies reſembling buffa- 
loes, are found running wild about the iſland; there are alſo 
monkeys, parrots, and phealants. 

The harbours and bays are ſupplied with plenty of the moſt 
excellent fiſh of various kinds. The iſland has great plenty of 
excellent freſh water. 


AMAZONIA. This country is ſo called from a fabulous re- 
lation of Orellana, who travelled through it, and faid he was 
oppoſed by an army of warlike women. Perhaps. he was de- 
ceived by the natives not-having beards. . 

It is a country of great extent, about 2200 miles long, and a- 
bout 960 broad, bounded on the north by Terra Firma, on the 
ſouth by part of Brazil and Paraguay, on the eaſt by another 

of Brazil and the Atlantic ocean, and on the weſt by Peru, 
2 the river of the Amazons, ſuppoſed to be 
the in the world. 
air is warm but tolerable. The ſoil is very fertile, and 
produces cocoa-nuts, pihe-apples, bananas, guavas, plantains, 
and a great number of fruits. | 

Among the trees are found the cedar, iron-wood, oak, ebony, 
logwood, &c. Other — are 2 cotton, ſugar- 
canes, maize, potatoes, yams, honey, ſarſaparilla, &c. 

The „ ES wa wild beaſts A and the rivers 
nd wi , but the number of ſe ts, crocodiles, 
alligators, render — — 

[ To be continued. 


— 
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Ar, II. Expeditious Method of taking Potatoes out of the 


Ground. 


* 


Mr. SYLVAN, 


Af I think your Magazine is a very uſeful publication, and 
that practice is likely to be of more uſe than theory, I 
make bold to trouble you with my method of taking up pota- 
toes. I need not dwell upon the utility of planting ſo uſeful 
a root as that of the potatoe, which you have al done in 
a former number. I plant annually about three acres of 
land with potatoes, the expence of taking them up uſed to run 


away 
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28 was a great while thinking it 
might be done to advantage wich the plough, and at laſt I put 
it in practice as follows : 

I take a light plough without a coulter, and with one horſe 
only, which I put in the furrow, or qutſide of the land, and 
plough a furrow round the ſame, having 23 
girls following or rather ſtationed one oppoſite anot 
ther up all they can ſee in baſkets, emptying them 
next lands; in this manner I plough round and till 1 
have got to the ridge or center of it; then I take a harrow, and 

once or twice in a place, the children gathering all they can 
2 then I begin the ridge lough it over again, 
the children ſtil} minding their work, till I am has the fur- 
row, when I take the harrow as before, &c. 1 they are 

Xt very clean out of the ground, without any being cut or 
ſhare of- 
of = 


boys or 
Aug, 


intended for wheat, the ploughings wil forward the work of 
tiflage neceſſary for the occaſion, and is nearly equal in value to 
the expence and trouble of the whole. 

Thus, Sir, if you think theſe hints worthy your notice, and 
the attention of your readers, I 1 * will inſert them, and if 
any of your correſpondents will an account of their differ- 
ent methods uſed in planting them, it would ablige many, and 
in particular, your's, &c. 

Knighton, near Leiceſter, I. A, 


Lg _— 


ART. III. An approved Method of preſerving young Trees from 


Rabbits 
Mr. SY LVAN, 1 
HE following method was ſome years ago communicated to 
the Dublin Society, and was by them approved of, and the 
receipt is cheap and efficacious. Rabbits are ſuppaſad, and in 
general with juſtice io be the very worſt of enemies to a young 
plantation of trees, and every good method of defending them 
from their ravages muſt be valuable: the inſertion of it in your 
 Magazme will oblige, Sir, your's, 1 | 
Dundalk, Jan. 2, 1778. n 
Jan. g. 1773 Take 
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Take uantity of tar, and mix with it about fix tunes 
its weight of Tk. tet the ſtems of the trees be bruſh- 
ed with this mixture as high as the rabbits can reach, and they 
will not touch them. 5 Y Be 
[We 2 not ſufficiently acquainted Arad 2 pu Poe prey So 
warrant the efficacy of the receipt our ent us, 
we think it bids fair to atiſwer, and infert it Ic his doſe]. = 
| 1 * 2 . , 


| 4 IV. Metlod of making hard Water ſoft. 
TEINS in Oo Jones — a liſt of premiums offer- 
ed by the 2 4 1ety, as an encouragement 
to r. eful know] 4 was induced to make 
ſome relative to the ſoſtening oſ hard water without 
the uſe of chalk, not for the ſake of the premium „but to 
be, as far as in me lies, an uſeful member of Society: The pro- 
ceſs is as follows: Take of the cleaneſt Pot-aſh 2 oz. diſſolve it 
by boiling in a quarter of a pint of water, — then take half an 
cuncealinlabation, theow it into a gallon of hard water, ſhake 
it; let it ſettle for-two or three hours, and it will be quite tranſ- 
parent, and fit for uſe. How far I have ſucceeded, I ſubmit to 
the judgment of the Society, and-am, your moſt obedient, 
.. | 1 J. H. 


[We think, that for the mere purpoſe of ſoftening wtaer for waſh- 
ing, &c. the method here propoſed will anſwer the intent, bat to 
what culinary or other purpoſes can it be applied? We apprehend 
the Society meant to obtain, as nearly as could be, within the 
compaſs of human invention, what is not naturally produced in eve - 
fy country, if we t rain, PURE SIMPLE ELEMENT, free of all 
extraneous matter which By its hard neſs renders it unfit for uſe : 
Chalk does this in a moſt eminent degree, depriving it of its hardneſs 
without imparting any thing injurious in lieu of it: We apprehend 
this cannot be the caſe with an alcaline falt, ſuch as is here recom- 
mended, and which contains properties that muſt in ſome caſes be 
oppoſite to the intention, and evenly prove in thoſe inſtances 

trimental. Could chalk always be obtained in all places, as 
eaſily as it is in ſome counties of this kingdom, we are apt to think 
the Society would not have offered the premium for a ſubſtitute to 
what is ſoexcellent. 

What they ſeem to aim at, is the diſcovery of ſomething, every 
where eaſily obtained, as innocent and efficacious as chalk. Such 
a diſcovery, we dare venture to pronounce, would be of general be- 


nefit tomankind, and conſequently deſerves mature conſideration and 
attention. ] 


— 


— 


ART 
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Atr. V. Premiums adjudged by the Conmittee of the $ 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Sc. 
" the Coffee- Houſe, Liwzs, April 5, 1777. 


Jonx BARE HoLrovD, Eſq; Vice-Preſident, in the has 


TX tron en ry a medal, or five gui - 


xperiment on Potatoes. * 
To the — Henry Podle, for the earlieſt Green Food for 
cattle, horſes, &c. " or five guineas. + 
To John Baker Holroyd, Eſq; a medal, or five guineas, for 
hoeing the greateſt rags Pg wheat, viz. 22 acres, 2 roods. 
— The wheat was ſown in Mr Ducket's manner. 
To John Baker Holroyd, Eſq; a medal, or five guineas, for the 
1 old bull. 
To] ** Eſq; a medal or five guineas, for the beſt 
ws ram. 
5a the Lell moſt 2d and a medal, or five guineas, for draini 
and cheapeſt manner, the gr 
of land, viz. 2319 


To Mr. John Bowling, 5 of U Uckfeld, a medal, or five guineas, 
for encloſing and preparing for tillage, the greateſt quantity of 
Ee or aſe g 5A.1R. 13 P. * 

To Mr. ＋ Brighthelmſtone, a medal, or 
ſor 2 ths, 
&c. and pr ideen tillage, viz. 9 A. 

2 8 Mr. hapman, of Ruſper,threeg guineas, for plough- 

the gre teſt number of acres with oxen, in proportion to 
of acres tilled. 

Were Mary Stevens, of Seaford, three guineas, firſt premium, 
for hoeing turnips, viz a 1 R. 

To Sarah Dawkins, of Alciſton, two guineas, ſecond premium, 
for hoeing turnips, viz. 16 A. 

To Jo eph To aylor, bailiff and ſervant in huſbandry to the 
Rev. Mr. of Glynde, three 2 for living longeſt 
in one place, viz. go years. 

Gratuities were given to Robert Smith, Thomas Humphries, 
and Sarah French, tor their long ſervices. The former lived 
forty-eight years 1n the family of Mr. Scutt, of Brighthelmſtone, 
as ſhepherd, but not being a domeſtic ſervant, he was adjudged 
not che to the premium. 

A memorial from Mr. John Stell, of Haſtings, was preſented, 
ſecting forth that he eſtabliſhed manufactures of Crape, 

Gauze, 

* Mr. Dalrymple's experiment is given in the Farmer's Mag. pag 67. 

1 dee page 67 —$, 
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Gauze, Perſians, Sarſenets, and Sattens, at Winchelſea, and 
HA 2 great number of ctuldren, mofily girl, 


Ordered, Thee the manariel be laid before the anna] ment- 
TT my mote py ue men et os 
or in 

Four part country 


defired the premiums, which 
or the account ofthe ce. 


AS. V. Proceedings 0 OY ng 
N of ade 2 * at LEWES, 
Auguſt 1, 1777. 

The Dux or Riennoxp. Preſident, in the Chair. 
_ RegoLveD, 1 
T the thanks of this Society tuity of ten gui- 

andy gran 


neas be given to Mr. Jobs Se of for having 
eſtabliſhed the Manufactures of Crape, &c, as mentioned in the 


Pa following owing premiums were ad 
To Jokn Baker Holroyd, Eſq; for beben Draught Stallion, 


To Luncelot Harriſon, Eſq; for the beſt two year old Ram, 


a medal, or five guineas. 
To Mr. William Falconer, of 1 for the beſt to- 


year old Bull, a medal, or five 
adjudged to him, might - 


guineas. 

= Holroyd deſired the premium, 
to the Treaſurer for the uſe of the Society. 
following Gentlemen were choſen a Committee for ad- 


Judging the ee to meet at the 
houſe at Lewes, 9 * | 


| 2 OI Mr. G. 838 jun. 
Mx, Poole, Rev. W. Woodward. 

Rev. Mr. Poole, Mr. Dal rymple, l 
iv Mr. Porter, \.: Right Hon. * 
Mr. Godfrey Webſter, Sir Ferdinando Poole, 

. Rev. Mr. D'Oyly, | 

Mr. C. Goring, 


Mr. Humphries, 
Mr. Campion, 
Vol. III. 
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proportion e 


For planting and gathering 3 
Ae age gt 


3 Kang ford to deck part 
| other accidents, W hail nth, ide, 
lt is required that a comparative trial be | 


tie the diſk ae. Re aide es 


22 
12. For the ſecond ꝑreateſt quantity, not leſs chan eight eres. 
two guineas. 

" Tothe woman or girl who ſhall hoe the greateſt quantity 


of wheat, riot lefs than hve acres, three ghineas. 
14. For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than three acres, 
I r 


two 
To the l girl who ſhall hoe the greateſt quanti- 
wi | turnips, not —— cath 


16 For 
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E. . Far che next greateſt quantity, not leſi than three acres, 


47. Forencloingand preparing inthe eure eker 

— gp Le gen paſture, or meadow, the greateſt quantity 
9 lend. not leſs than five acres, a filver cup va- 
lue five guineas. N. B. It is required that the land, before im- 
provement, be abſolutely uncultivated, and in a great meaſure 


| 18. Tothe perſon who ſhall produce the beſt two old 
r 


five guineas. 
19. Fer the beſt two year old ram, &c. the ſame 
20. F bred on 2. 


9 laſt will be 
three laſt premium: ae Gans, he 
of next races, at eleven o'clock in the ſorenoon. 


who ſhall inſtrutt children, &c. in weaving 
or making black filk lace, an annual premium of five guineas, 
for five years certain. N. B. The perſon to refide at Lewes, 
of the childrens work for a certain 


22. Tothe perſon who from the it of Jan 778,19 the it | 
of Jan. 1779, ſhall employ in any manufafture 
bat of gi nor ths een, and wt cxcokng the og 


2, Fer the greateſt of worked or linen 
rough 39 any fare E 


tam ofthe een for the pleof the pariſh wo. FA 

4 . lived the longeſt 

in one place, not lefs than ten years, three 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


The. Society reſerve to themſelves the power of giving, in all caſes 
ſugh part only af any premium as the performance ſhall be judged to de- 
ſerve ; or incaſe of want of merit, towithold the premium entirely. 

Ferſans claiming with merit, to whom premiums have not been adjud- 
ged, ſhall have their travelling expences and attendance paid, at the diſ- 
cretion of the Premium Committee. 

No premium ſhall be given, ide fo = manor of hs Ae, withe 
out a centificate from a neighbouring Juſtice of the Peace and the Minit- 
ter or Curate of the pariſh, that the claimant has performed what is re- 
quired for dþtaining the premium. 

Q 2 A candidate 
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A candidate for a premium, or perſon applying 


255 


. he ſhall — 2 3 2 


tription, on or before the annual meetitig. 
All claims for premiums, e ee th U Sol_nd, unn 
ten days before the meeting of the Premium Committee, with Jon Ba- 
xEnx Rokae rv, Big at effield Plarr; to whom the members are re- 
queſted to commoonitate in writing. their obſervations upon any defect or 
wrong management in the Agriculture of their neighbourhoods, and their 
opinions coheeriing the beſt means of remedying ſuch defect; alſo they 
are requeſted to communicate in writing,, ſuch experiments as they have 
made, which ſeem likely to be productive of advantage to the Public; and 
eee 

l r 


ri NO par to the Treaſurer Mr. Jonn Mavewick, 
at Lewes. rs ne, 8 


Vs Ty! 1 


"ax: VL. Mr lr Daa # 2 of eee. 
Aren Vel. Il, es the Farmer's Tour through the Eaſt of England. 


ns one — 
: the other moiſt; black, and 

arable crops ae in tie drill m 
barley, oats, and wheat, are chiefly in rows; 3 12 
ches to two feet aſunder; the wheat and oats from oh 12 in- 
ches equally diſtant. Fane ol theſe coop 
keep them clean; and finds, from experience, that 
are better than in the method, at the- fame 
time that the land is much — And one applica 
of this mode is ly uſetul: — he fows clover ſeed over 
his cheat or ſpring corn, jult before — „which 
on covers rhe ſeed in the compleateſt manner. L view- 

ed the crops, and the clover was as regular as poſſible. 

Mr. Ducket's hedges are remarkably.neat—they are of white- 
thornonly, very well plaſhed to ſecure them at bottom, andſafter- 
wards kept $a The management of his borders, 
alſo, do him credit; be found them wide and quite overrun with 

—— 2 2 
oes quite to are neater, at ame 

nie chat WE 3 f - 
All 
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the of his land is performed with 
; nts Dig of Is hot i pared wht phe 


126 
of his 


Kc. 
that work ol en pres paring off the turf or ſurface of 


the land, and ti it over; the lower one follows in the fame 
furrow, and earth buries the firſt. n 
2 with four horſes, and does an acre a 


— i rally defray i 
but while x it holds the land and is of g 
fon Ducket to be far to 
ploughingbailw „rl 
the — le h on one bent beam. It 
turns three furrows at once; works en N 
from three to four acres a day. 

coopajebarkatewer fee, i 


The method in which he drills his 
the following: The land, when ready for the ſeed, is harrowed 
flat; r 
When the furrows are made, the corn, &c. is ſown broad-caft, 


and the land harrowed; pk e e amet: and 
1 


ſer- 


Azrt. VII. 22 Method Fruit-Tr 
and {Med of propagating q x7 


[ByT. ——_ Gardener to W. Thomſon, Eſq; at Elſham, — 


Tub propagating ſome ſhrubs in the common 
, and the ſmall increaſe that can be made from others, 
all the uſual methods, brought it into my thoughts to try whe- 
by dl tel tics bong ki not be invented of raiſing 
2 number. 
3 begies 1 know this; for when he 
has got a new ſhrub, if he can raiſe twenty or thirty, inſtead-of 
three or four, 2 poco ot bly rofit: And in 
the ſame way, a gentleman, when ſuch a thing fall into his 
hands, will be better pleaſed to ſupply all his friends at once, than 
a few'at a tume, and not oblige all under the compaſs of many 
years. I thought the thing might be done, and that wade me 
reſolve not to be diſheartened at one or two trials. | 
It is about a ear ſince 1 n the experiments; and betwen 
mat time and L have tried them various ways upon four and 

f twenty 


1A pi re 
reſt, and become a perſe& tree. TS 
If roots can be thus obtained, the reſt follows in the courſe of 
nature. * — ' N 5 — 
But this is not univerſal, for ſome trees will not take root in 
Either of theſe ways; and if they would, ſtill the number is but 
mall that be obtained by them, becauſe it is but a certain part 
of the branches a tree can ſpare for that & 
the miſchane bappencd by the rotting of that part of the cutt- 
ing which was | ay mofuge, ww reymanis hy vn 
is, when it is cut, and has no bark to cover it. I thoug 
it natural, that if a method were uſed to keep that part from 
decay, all thoſe cuttings would grow, which we 


try it afterwards upon r pieces 

Every leaf the branch of a tree or ſhrub, has 1 
— 44 — rye For Furs, fo 
in it the rudiments of a tree of the ſame kind; therefore it ap- 
peared reaſonable to think, that every branch might afford as 
rr | 
appeared | 
vantage of ſuch a 
it muſt give many plants for one; and the thing 
able. to reaſon, that I reſolved to try it. | 

Many mixtures of refinous ſubſtances have been propoſed on 
this head, under the names of cements, and vegetable mummies, 
by Agricola and others; but the very beſt, upon careful and re- 
peated experience, I have ſound to be this: | | ** 


vered over will never decay, while any principle of life remaing 
in the reſt; and this being ſecured, nature will do the buſineſs 


of ant | | 
TC vs font ave in pattie; nnd many trials in 
more kinds than one, I have found I could raiſe from any piece 
of a branch, as many good plants as there were leaves upon it. 


Ar. VIII. 4 Receipt to make Writing-Ink. 
T ſimple diſtilled water, put four ounces 
of blue bruiſed, 32 gs cis and 
two ounces arabic. Let all be well ſhaken or ſtirred æ 
bout now and then, and in a little while it will be fit for uſe. It 
muſt be poured off clear, when wanted. * * wie, Pho 
When this ink is firſt written with, it looks pale, but in a few 
hours will turn black, and as far as time can yet diſcover, will 
never change. | | 
ther ate ſo good as water diſtilled. | 


= 


_ 7 


— — — — * — 


Akr. IX. To cure Convulfions in Children. ,, 0 

AKE an ounce of white ſugar in fine powder, drop 
in ii 220 drops of the beſt oil of aniſeed, rub them together 
in a mortar, then mix with them an ounce of ſperma-cet in 
powder.—The doſe is 20 grains in a little breaſt milk, every 3 
or 4 hours, or oſtener as occaſion requires. Fe 
p RT. 
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Which Standard has continued ever face. 
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A Table ſhewing into how many Shillings a Pound 
Nast of Silver hath been coined ot ſeveral Times. 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


— 


ART. xi. 'A Rect fr th Gravel. 
Mr. SYLVAN, - 


following fimple remedy, I 1 
ſiderable ſervice in that excruci 


by a conſtant uſe of it — ſome years. 


known, and therefo ore beg 
ſo > ing will muchs 


Take a common 
tity of oatmeal, pour on them a 
them for a little- 2 
conlantly. 


on - 
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Arr. XII. A Letter to the StcntETARY of the Barn 


I 


As Rc LTURE SOCIETY. 


r 
tion I conveyed to you in m laſt letter,“ met with from the 


Gentlemen of your reſpettable , and in compliance with 
their wiſhes, have endeavoured to anſwer the queſtions ſent 
me to the beſt of my 2 information and j 


E. What kind o ſoil was thy wheat er ln. and what the 


annual value of the land? 


iu untill it was reaped, The ſoil was light, inclined to 
Jad, worth flee ſhilling per acre, being wit fve mils of 


. How had the land been in clover and be- 
2 broken and ſet with wheat ? ray-graks 


er, the natural caſo alter 
* — ——— 
value. 


be hee were dibbled about an inch deep, and the 
E YT Bone of Bur BoA DEA 
. Were there one or two rows on each flag? 

A. Two rows, as before anſwered. 


te r and was 
e er 


wo grains were intended to be dropped, but this is 
— from the unſkilfulneſs and apped, byt of the 


en, who drop the corn in the holes. This crop was not 
hoed, which although an excellent ce, nal nee demi bw 


uſed here on —— ſown wheat, not appear to be much 
wanted on the corn which is ſet. 


o. B How manybokeh yer acie wer elende whole 
two 

A. C a view only of 
aſcertainipg the proportional produtt of the two — dou al- 
though that reſult was Cas regiſtered, I find upon a freſh enquiry 


See F 's Magazi 7 . 
Vol. Bl, "=" es hb made 


3 i 


7 r ſel. 


and what diſtance 


— 


= 
> 
—2— 


— — — 
3 — — 
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made on this ocaſion, that the total product is forgotten. The 
common average growth of wheat upon. the farm is between 
twenty and — our buſhels per acre. 

Was the ſtraw of the ＋ wheat higher and ſtouter than 
the raw of the wheat which was ſown; and which is moſt ea 


e ſtraw of ſet wheat has aveays been uon , 
ing clear from wands, ind of more equal fs 
1 Ne wendy 
the millers in Norfolk in general prefer ſet wheat 
before that which is ſown ?—lIs it more bulky in 12 * 
hater in flour, or both? 1h hn 
A. Thoſe millers of whom I have afted che 

ſer the ſet wheat to that which is ſown; in general — 
even ſample, that is, having leſs ſmall corn intermixed with 
Re of the ſame ſize with the wheat which was 
ſown,—l have never heard it obſerved by any chat the flour 
was whiter, 

What kind of land does the ſetting wheat anſwer beſt 


in on the whole ? 
A. This has not been aſcertained by proper trials. I 
the produce of the ſet wheat would 


— to think 
ter in proportion, than that which is ſown, on all 
a ar other wer lands foul with twitch-graſs, or other mah, 
— NL than on any other 
cleaner lands, as was the reſult of the two experiments I 
in my laſt letter. When the land is ſo wet and 
Riff, that the ſeed cannot readily be covered by the buſhes . 
drawn over it; in that caſe I apprehend the corn would be 
better when ſou n. 


[Another ueftion we would wiſh to aſk is,—what may be 
the weight of a buſhel of ſet wheat ? hat is the weight of 
a bul}.el of ſown? as we ſuppoſe the weight to be a 
criterion of its goodneſs. "we _ 3 it a * 
this gentleman wil 5 contents 
babe, as i wertes il priate the come 

IN anſwer to that of 228 relative to the article 
of Inge and pearl. 9 beg leave to refer you to an | 

enious book, lately p Wand by wa James Anderſon, þ of 
Monks-bill,; in 4 for a more full, rational, 
account of their and effects, than I have 
any where before met with, or can pretend to give; I will yet, 
before I conclude this letter, anſwer thoſe queſtions 


you pro- 
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poſed; touching the uſe we make of them in Norfolk; and firſt 
of marl, and the kind it is of. 
, r ſeldom or 1 ar pro: ge | 
al on thirty to eighty and upwards 
on _ They prefer ing 1 upon a clover and ray- graſs 
layer alone, a year Bs it is Ae. in, ſo that it may unite 
more intimately with the upper part of the ſoil, and not be ſo 
ſoon buried by the plough, as it would be, when laid on and 
ploughed in immediately. 3 
f kind they uſe is a white calcareous ſubſtance, like chalk, 
but fat and unftuous; when it is met with of any other colour, 
they will with difficulty be brought to believe it can be mar], as 
I ſome years fince experienced, upon diſcovering in my park; 
a fine light brown or rather dove-coloured marl, with every 
other rty like the white. 

The of mar] has been very great indeed in this county, 
advancing the rent of the lands upon which it has been laid, in 
ſome inſtances, from half a crown to ten ſhillings an acre and 
upwards: This improvement has chiefly been on light ſandy 
ſoils, but it has been found beneficial on all. —The general opt- 
__—— it afts as a manure, as well as gives tenacity. 
to the 1ou. | | 


Our farmers aſter the firſt dreſſing, which is in too great a 
222 to mix with the dung, (without more expence than 


5 are willing to incur) do afterwards uf mix ſome in 
their — Lows. _ 


and think it much im — 
when I ſay our farmers, I mean the Norfolk s, for I 
not know that there is one marl-pit within two or three miles 
of this place, or any marl diſcovered, but what I mentioned 
to have found in my own park, which was applied wholly 
upon the graſs thereof, being no more than what was taken 
out of a ſoſſe I was making; not but there is plenty, if they 
knew it, but not being white, they do not know it when they 
meet with it. | 5 
Our uſe of lime is trivial, and no great benefit has been found 
to reſult ſrom it, but this is entirely owing to its being uſed in 
ſuch ſmall proportions, as it was impoſſible could effett the 
leaſt alteration.—In the ſame manner, and by a like manage- 
ment, dung or any other ſubſtance laidupon the land might be 
found of no, uſe. | 


A method to deſtroy the fly, which makes ſuch ravages on 
the turnip plant, remains, and I fear will yet continue, a deſide- 
ratum. in huſbandry. One obſervation, which I have heard the 
farmers make; I have P_ found to be true, which 2 . 

= —=t 
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that the miſchief is eſt in the middle of the land, and 
I have frequently f when the reſt of the crop has been 
deſtroyed, that two or three ridges next the hedge-rows have 
eſcaped all injury. This with ſome other particularities care- 
fully attended to, may hereafer lead to ſome method of pre- 
— 2 the evil. 8 
I, March 28. ' 'T. B. 


* adviſe the trial of lime-kiln wood - aſhes, as recommeaded by 
our Correſpondent T. L. in the Farmer's Magazine for February, 
page H.] 


"1 : ” "_ & 


Ar. XIII. Remedy for a Cold and Cough in a Horſe. 
AKE a quart of ale, warm it, and put thereto a quar- 
ter of a pound of treacle, one ounce of aniſeęds in 
der, half an ounce of coriander ſeeds in powder, half an 
ounce of liquorice powder, and three drams of nitre; tir 
all well , aber * give it to the hotſe at night, aſter his or- 
The next morning give him a pail of warm 
water 7 a d handful of oatmeal 1n it. 
_ CO of medicine, &c. be repeated 3—— 
is cu 
2 vill likewiſe be neceſſary to take away ſome b blood at 
the 12331 | 


* * — 
8 


Aux. XIV. Direflimns 75 — the Kitchen Garden 


f ELONS require » groddef care the early plants 
will now ſhew forth fruit plentifully, therefore 1 9 — 
ſerve this fruit, it will be neceſſary to keep a 28 
of heat in the beds, by 2 linings t dung for for 
a Kindly warmth is —y to promote "th ſwelling of 
the fruit when ſet. 
Freſh air muſt be admitted into the frames every day when 
the weather is mild and fine. 
The glaſſes muſt be covered with mats every-night during 
the month. 
Water them now and then, but not too much, and that in 
a moderate day, ſhutting down the glaſſes immediately ; about 
eight o clock in the morning and three or four in the aſter- 
noon' are the beſt times to water them, and care ſhould be 
taken, that as little water as * is poured over the fruit 


as it is ſetting. 
Finiſh 
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Finith making hot-bed ridges for the melons under hand or 
bell-glaſfes in the firſt or ſecond week at fartheſt; theſe ridged 
ſhould be made of the beſt ſtable dung. 
Obſerve the ſame directions for cucumbers, as are heregiven 
for melons. 
About the latter end of the month ſow cucumber ſeed in the 
natural ground for pickling, leaving five or fix plants in a hole. 


Plant a full cr OY Car for a ſucceſſion to thoſe 
planted laſt mont 


Any of the dwarf kinds may til! be planted, but the beft are 
the ſpeckled dwarfs, and Batterſea white dwarls. 

Plant alſo the running kinds of kidney beans. 
NOR tranſplant Cols, Sileſia, and other kinds of 

tuce. 

Sow lettuce ſeed at two or three different 1 times; the Coſa, Si- 


leſia, admirable cabbage, and brown Dutch are the proper kinds 
now to ſow. IE 


for pickli 

Sow ſmall ſalleting 650 ny, EP h in an open ſpot. 

"+0 ps, to be fit er ce able, bythe mi or . 
of Ju 

— cabbage and Savoy — for autumn and winter 


_ the earth about the on — exrly ca and others. 
| earlieſt cabbages be aſſiſted in loav tying the 
leaves together with Rirody bake or willow 5 
dent or turned in. 

Screen the 5 young hoods heads of cau'iflowes from the wet and fun, 
by breaki leaves upon them. 

Sow cauhflower ſeed for a Michaelmas crop 

Sow brocoli ſeed for the princ E p 25 ſpring, ſow at 
two different times, for February, h, and April. 

Sow borecole, and Savoy ſeed for ſpring uſe. 

Plant Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich beans for latter crops 
in Auguſt, &c. and hoe thoſe cro ape cot margin y up, drawing 
the earth about the ſtems; top thoſe which are in bloom, for 
they will pod ſooner and grow better. 

Gow more peas to have a regular ſupply, at leaſt twice in the 
month. Hoe the crops now growing, and draw the earth ” 
to them, before you ſtick them. 

| Sow endive, parſley, radiſhes, celery, &c. for a latter crop. 

Propagate aromatic plants by ſlips, or cuttings. 
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Thin apricots, peaches, and neQarines, where the fruit is too 
thick, for if too many are left upon the trees, they will deprive 
each other of a due ſhare of nouriſhment, and injure the trees 
for twd or three years to come. 
Deſtroy ſnails, and weeds: fumigate your walls, &c. io de- 
ſtroy inſetts. 

Ai, ddr bes of trees, &. be occaſionally watered, and 
Grp Finma, we recommend the uſe of an 3 
at Brentford, Middleſex. | 


„ 
„ — 1 


Arr. ar » HOUSEKEEPER's DIRECTORY. 
[Continued from Page . oo. 
To make Wine of Engliſh Grapes. 


W HEN the vines are well ſo as to bring full cluſters 
be careſul to diſencumber them of ſome of their 
leaves that too much ſhade the but not ſo'in the hot 
ſeaſon, that the ſun may not too draw away the moiſture, 


and wither them. E are all ripe at once, for 
then ſome will be over-ripe or burſt, or incline to rot before 

the underlings come to perfeftion ; but every two or three days 
pick off the choice and ripeſt and ſpread them in a dry 
b contract not heat or grow 
muſty; ſo thoſe on the cluſters, having more juice to nouriſh 
them, will grow — or be ſooner ripe, and when you have 
ot a ſufficient put them into an open veſſel, and bruiſe 
well with yaur - breaking the ſtones as little as poſ- 

hay for they would be likely to 2 the wine a diſagreeable 


Having bruiſed the well, untill they become a ſoft pulp, 
havi r at the T the caſk, wy haircloth 22 
— ap out the liquor — which will run itſelf, as the beſt 
wine:—then take out the | ani and preſs it —_ in a or 
der preſs, till the liquor is — out when 
well ſeaſoned, and Seo with a lighted fag di a F>- in 33 
till it becomes dry, pour the liquor i in, 2 a ſieve funnel 
to ſtop the dregs. Ls 
| Lett ftand Sith a | y laid on the 

io ferment 1 — days; e 

gently into another veſſel well ſeaſoned, letting the dregs or 

| remain behind in the firſt caſk :—Stop it & ſame as be- 
fore, untill it 1 „ | 
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Thus from the common white grapes you may make a 
white wine; the red grapes will produce a reddiſh wine, 
t if it ſhould want colour, it may be heightened with the juice 
of elder-berries, or burnt ſugar. 
To male Jr. Wine. 

Take three hundred weight of Malaga raiſins not picked, put 
them into a hogſhead of ſprihg water; let it ſtand a fortnight, 
Qirring it twice a day; then preſs it into a tub, and put to it a 
iece of bread toaſted, and ſpread with yeſt ; let it ferment 24 
— afterwards put the liquor into a veſſel, where it may 
work 14 days longer; fill it up again as it works over, and 
when done working, ſtop it cloſe. 

11 2 make Comſhip Wine. 
ea tity of water, and to eve lon 2 | 
of ſugar; Wl is bout an hour, and — it 2 Logos 
it a toaſt, ſpread on bota ſide; with yeſt; add to the liquor an 
ounce and half of citron peel, and as much lemon peel, and let 

it work about 24 hours, when you muſt put in your cowſlips, a 
peck to a gallon, with two lemons fliced thin, and a pint of 
mountain wine; let it ſtand a few days, and then tun it into a 


ſweet caſk. 

| To make Birch Wine. 
In March bore a hole in a birch-tree, put in a faucet, and 
the juice will run two or three days together,without hurting 
the tree; then put in a peg to ſtop it, and the next year you 
may draw as much from the ſame Fole; put to every gallon of 
liquor a _ of good honey, and ſtir it well together; boil it 
an hour, ſkim it well, and put in a few cloves, and a piece of 
lemon-peel ; when it is almoſt cold, put as much yeſt as will 
make 1t work like ale, and when it begins to ſettle, put it into 
a ſweet caſk, and when it has done working, ſtop it down. 

Where the ſweet of the honey is not ſo well approved, ſu- 
gar may be uſed, two pounds or more to a gallon. 

bs To make Orange Wine. 

Put twelve pounds of the belt powder ſugar, and the whites 
of eight or ten eggs well beaten, into ſix gallons of ſpring-water, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour. hen cold, put in fix 
ſpoonfuls of and the juice of twelve lemons, which being 
pared muſt with two pounds of white ſugar in a bowl or 
pan all night, and in the morning the top be ſkimmed off; put 
this ſyrup to the other, and then add the juice and outward 
rinds of fifty oranges. —Let all work together for two or three 
days, add two quarts of Mountain wine, and then put it into 
your caſk, | 


To 


, 
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To pole Grange Wine Fen: 2 * 
"Take thirty ral clean, chop them 
ſmall, twenty Seville _— 838 very hoy: boi! 
dk —_ of it hot on the raiſins and orange- 
ſtir it well t cover ĩt up, and let ſtand five days, 
ing ſour or five times a day, then Brain it through. a lieve, 
preſſi e put it into a veſſel, and add the 
Ea . va agg ung be -L L 

After flandingiwo it into your 
when it has done ſermenting. ſtop doſe. 


- To half ahogliead of Beh. e the; 
o half a made in 
of two hundred and fiſty large Seville oranges pier oa 
ao il ak, goed rr wh Let the management hn 
_ Lemon wine is made like orange wine. 
n 


* xy. eee Me be. 
lough. 

{From Mr. Kent's Hints to Gentlemen of landed Property, Page 88.] 
RT URN wit fametings be rough Singed, and excenting- 
ly difficult to be cleaned; Which I apprehend, ind 

ſome ingenious perſon, a few years ſince, to — 9-0 

ruckt a plough, which remedies the inconvenience at once. 

This has two r but hoſh 


| axe contrived to e in the ſame lihe, or direction. They 
qe each of Hand wheel ro re ae, the the ſame 


= — to 
12 no eh 


of Lon 
ado i exce pe where tend uy, 


| an ordi: 
The Inventer may * juſtly pride hinge It upon this ore. 
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Ax. XVI. Improvements of moders Date, 
Mr. SyLvan, ** 


Ane —— „ here fond: a 
4 N connected with che principal K 43 v0 your 
iz. the improvement, of Agriculture, yet they. may, 
— te afford entertainment to ſome of your 1 
are not very converſant in books. They will hence ſee how, 
much, they are indebted to the ind and improvement of 
latter ages for moſt of the comforts of life : and if this ſhould 
tend to increaſe their induſtry and ingenuity for the benefit of 
poſterity, it will have a happy effect. 

When Cæſar invaded Britain, ſays Lord Kaims, Agriculture 
was unknown in the interior part of this Iſland: The inhabi- 
tanta fed upon milk and fleſh, and were clothed with ſkins. 

FHolli ho lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, de- 
ſcribes the rudeneſs of the preceding generation in the arts of 
life.— There were ſew chimneys even in capital towns; 
the bis to the wall, and the ſmoke iſſued out of the roof, 
or door, or window. The houſes were wattled and plaſtered 


241 
137 


cover with clay. All che furniture and utenſils were of wood. 
The on ſtraw pallets, with a log ſor a pillow. 
52 ſecond of France, at the marriage of the Duches 


of Savoy, wore _ firſt pair of filk Rockings that were made in 
France. 


— in the third year of her reign, received as 
— of black flk kni And Dr. Howel 
— — any more. 
The art of making glaſs was 12 
a Lol for the uſe of monaſteries. oy 
ny I 6 were a "anger" tath century, and 
luxury by the, pious of thoſe times, | 
* Edward the third invited three 6 from Deu 
H 


olland. 
the former of the of the hae td. 
* reign Henry eighth 


dot in | or Potatoe, nor 
coull Catherine herſelfcommand a fallet for dinner, un- 
brought over a from the Netherlands. A- 

— — ſame —_—_ artichoke, the apricot, and the Damaſk 
rolef, thein farſt appeatance in England. Turkeys, carps, 
and 3 1544. The currant 
ſhrub was brought from the iſland of in 1533; and in the 


year — 
Vi 7 S county 
+ The only roſes known in Englabd before thie, being white and red, 
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county of Kent. In the year 156g knives were firſt made in 
England. Pocket watches were firſt introduced from German 
in 1557- About the year 1580 coaches were firſt pus wane 
beſore which time Queen Elizabeth on public days rode behind 
her Chamberlain. aufe 

A fſaw-mill was erefted near London 16g, but afterwards 
: demoliſhed, that it might not deprive the labouring poor of em- 
+ ployment: How crude was the ſcience of politics even in 
that late age! | | | | 


A LoveR or H1STORY. 


9 — 
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Ar. XVII. Ob/ervations on'( touted Cream. 
Mr. SYLVAN, | | 


N your 3 laft, under the article But - 
ter, you give a deſcription of the method of making clouted 
or ſcalded cream, in Devonſhire, and have in general ſucceed- 
ed very well, but there are a few little matters, which you have 
omitted, that I beg to ſet you right in, and I ſhall add a few o- 
thers, which will be found uſeful, though not abſolutely neceſ- 
When it is in this condition,” you ſay, the cream » 
« {ſkimmed off,” now here you have omitted, that © the cream 
* ſhould be allowed to till perfectly cold again, about fix- 
teen hours or more, before it be taken off from the milk.” 
The water-bath is undoubtedly the ſweeteſt way, and if the 
ire be contrived to be in another room, at the back of 
the ng-houſe, it muſt totally hinder the ſmoky taſte, which 
has been imputed to our butter, but with much injuſtice, unleſs 
the cream was ſcalded over a ſmoky fire. However, our dairy- 
maids prefer a ſtove, like a common kitchen one, with char- 
coal well lighted, or wood coals from the hearth well burnt, to 
the other proceſs, as being, I ſuppoſe, eaſier and quicker done: 
Not but they alledge, as a reaſon for this preference, that 
the cream over an fire is ſomewhat thicker, that is, is 
thrown up more , than that which is ſcalded in water. 
The old method of ſcalding cream on brandiſe, (trivets) over 
a common wood or coal fire in the chimney, is growing out of 
uſe greatly, as being replete with inconveniencies — * 
wood or coal burning under it, the ſmoke atiſing from i 
fuel, and the ſoot likely to fall down the chimney upon it, are 
but too likely to give a difagreeable taſte both to the cream and 
Lou have not deſcribed the true point of heat, neceſſary 


for 
the 
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. the purpoſe. An intelligent perſon will, it is true, know, from 
the wrinkled ap INN 
wrinkling I mean a motion of that kind.) It muſt be very near 
to a boiling heat, without actually boiling, for if it ſwells up with 
a bliſter, or bladder-like appearance on the ſurfarce, as it will 
do a few ſeconds before it boils, the cream is nearly ſpoiled, 
and if it quite bots, it is entirely fo, nothing but a thin tough 
Akin remaining on the milk when cold. Our folks, however, 
have other cautionary marks to go by ; as, when they think it 
nearly hot enough, they break * through the centre of the 
cream in the pan, and obſerye whether a ſteam ariſes through it, 
and many air-bubbles like pimples appear upon the milk in that 
hole; if fo, it is hot enough; and repeated experience has taught 
us, that when the cream is in braſs-pans, they will loſe all their 
uſual ſound, when knocked on the brim with the knuckle, if 
the cream be fit to be taken off from the fire. They who ule 
braſa, take care never to ſkim the cream too near the ſide of the 
pan, for there will be near the eighth of an inch all round of a 
much harder conſiſtence than the reſt, and ſomewhat of a braſſy 
taſte: coarſe earthen ware, which is uſually with a com- 
poſition, of which lead is the baſis, (if I am rightly informed) 
is not a whit more wholeſome in my opinion, though much 
uſed, if it be an acid in the milk or cream which cauſes the braſſy 
taſte in this border; therefore ſtone-ware, if the farmers 
would afford it, is to be preferred. 


SourRH-HAus. 
{ We ſhall be much obliged to this Gentleman, for a full and ſatisfac- 
tory account of making cyder, the management, &c.] 


_— — 


_— a # 


Axr. XVIII. Remarks on national Induſtry. 
[With Extracts from Obſervations on the Means of exciting a Spirit 
i | of national Induſtry, &c. 4to. 18 s.] 

Mr. SYLVAN, 


T a time when there are few periodical publications read 


Sud your Magadina treating on ſubjefts, which are of the utmoſt 
conſequence to mankind, with a great ſhare of knowledge and 
abilities. I mean not to comph or flatter you, when I de- 
clare that in my opinion your Miſcellany is more deſerving en- 
couragement any other. And while you continne to make 
it a repoſitory of information and uſeful knowledge, you 
need nox fax che public vill fuller your laadable endeavours to 
ſerve „ 1 A 
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for the ſake of unprovement or uſeful knowledge, we. 
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WM. The Fa RMER'S AL GAZ iu, 
if —＋ render i as uſeful as I can, recommend to 
author 
22 ee "The ue of it 
| err onthe Men of Exciting I 
"fuer icky inte {00G 37 rr 
As this p n to Obes . F 
ances re wil boftony off a Dork 
ſome extrafts from it in the Farmer's Ma 
no objeEtion, phono bebe our 
Mr. R. lays, and 'experietice to e wn 
chat 1 f nation confiſts eee 


e . 
05 70 Pane ain the fe 
he can make. 
ts, fays Mr. Knderſon, be 


er ranks of people: But a am 


to "make an Improvement, "nor be 


de pointed düt. 
raed hichy wm —_ — fry 
— rac not 


88 oute — . them alſo from th ns ts. 
them in thy boſom with lenient tenderneſs, —they 
requite you for all im. Inftead of that 
I r that now renders them inſenſihſe even of kindneſs, 
cher mud lb taught to glow with the warmeſt effuſions of 
— ys atitude is only to be m 7 with in culti- 

175 minds} 3 of that lifleſs apathy, artfing from a total 
hope and deſire, which makes them alike ne pw 
1145 of dee dleſs of the bad; their min 
er deſires, will become become feeling ae 

and ev — _ ſenſible of-.thoſe delicate 
tuate * . conſrenoniyclorate man 
proceed thoſe glorious: man 
above all the other.creaturesof God. 
.'* We need not go to diſtant nations in Garde an example 
of theſe im truths ;-nor need we aſeend to the fabulous 
era of antiquity for facts to illuſtrate theſe allertions. Spain is 
at this timo little better than the ghoſt of a mighty empire, r- 


2 
a ip 
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Her life is not yet entirely g - but that exiſtence is 
ture—Exhauſted to a ſhadow, the w >, ſhe has left, 
ſcarce cr along her veins; and ſhe is ſo entirely ly covered by 
moſe e (a nobility and gentry diveſted of landed revehue) 
wh have been — to ſelze upon her, that there f 1s no 
room dest t admifliſtet a remed oy or r_her. 8 
alone that are alive and active, greedily fe ire to them vein 
every dtop of blood as it is Nowly * nerated, ſo as effeQually to 
revent It from n tow the * * ber real 
* About two 3 Years 39. 


conſequence more avaricious. The poor, inſtead of being ſeaſon- 
we and ſupported, were more and _ 22 255 


til! — who had any remains of ſpirit emigrat 

0 0 e a N 
lit e ocked to the court, in 

ole or lucrati * vhich the 


mild this = policy, and — to the people. 
that oh oa is has ment (ane ſuch total inſignificance, as 
to be in a condition to defend her dominions againſt the 


pooreſt in Europe: Her gentry, formerly rich arid ative, 


_ thei albrebye pantatoon, the mere ghoſt of | 


all ye fi 

n this pl re, urroundin nations, and 1572 
| exampleto know, hi the lowef orders of the p 

* are She bers that collekt the honey upon which the w 

= "muff be ſubſiſted. If they are numerous, ſtrong, and ive 


1 and if they have proper materials within iHefr reach on which 


that 850 * exetted, abundance will be felt in every 
corner,” and all ranks of citizens will be enabled to move in thei 
ſeveral ſpheres with dignity and decorum. | 


[* be e 


POETRY: 
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Ax. XIX. On the Culture of Peaſe. 
SIR, HA 
Promiſed in laſt, to ſend you occaſionally ſome obſerva. 
tions which I have made relating to Agriculture: I have 


kept my promile, and if they merit a place in your uſeful Ma- 
gazine, your them will much oblig = Gr. 


vet 1 think theew io age hit 6 
deſerves. It is obvious t yon 


— enrich th very 2 — 


luxuriant, fertiliſing moiſture, contin from them 

whilſt in a ſucculent ſtate. They remar 

8 ee or 
fallowing, preparatory to a Wheat, a turnip, or a barley 

crop: Beſides the raw of pe — ig 1 og 


ſiderable value, as ſodder, 
den e an 
171 places, 


corn ſucceſſively, which not only im 
— of white corn, then 
— ſyſtem of buſban- 


t is ery common 0 an. pope, who by thei a 
Peaſe, as A 


. t once in the 
owing them early in the ſeaſon, above —— 
EN ſtate, I would adviſe the land, deſ- 
tined for to be ploughed up between Michaelmaſs and 
Marti with a depth according to the nature of the ſoil; 
fo will it meliorate d winter, and be in an ad « 2.6 
condition for ſowing in the ſpring. Then when a good 
— — own under furrow, the land 


fully ploughed ; that is, if the land is in good orion. but 
if it be a tough clayey ſoil, and not properly meliorated, it is 
nm“ ... 
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furrow. Great pains ſhould be taken in this caſe, to harrow 
the land well, for good harrowing tends much to the produc- 
tion of a good crop. | 

It is a great error to ſow peaſe too ſoon; for being of a. 
tender ſucculent nature, when in a ſtate of vegetation, the 
froſts, or even the cold eaſterly winds will very much affect 
and injure them. 

From the middle of March to the middle of April, peaſe with 
the N propriety may be ſown. The ſmall, or Scotch 
fort firſt, being the moſt hardy ; the rounceval, the great 
country White, and the other ſpecies of white greys the next; 
A | 3 5 FOR 

regard to the quanti to be ſown, differs 
according to ſituation, ſeaſon, ſize of the peaſe, and nature of 
them, the ſoil : nine Wincheſter pecks of the ſmall ſorts are 
generally ſufficient for an acre, but theſe only ſuit the pooreſt, 
and old kinds of tillage, upon account of their yeilding on 
rich foils a redundancy of ſtraw and little grain. 


The other ſorts ſuit better upon ſandy, gravelly, or loamy 


| land, and I allow ten or eleven pecks of the _— whites, 


and from three buſhels to three buſhels and a half of roun- 


cevals per acre; and in general about a boll of white peaſe 
is ſufficient for an acre. 


It is a general maxim with me to ſow peaſe ranker than any 


other corn in * ſince I am convinced by ſo doing, 


ſtand the better, and if ever they cover the ground 
3 ſucceeding drought will ever do them any mate- 
* 

I have for a ſeries of eight made repeated experi- 
ments, to aſcertain the — of cultivating this impor- 
tant grain, and this little eſſay contains the reſult of my obſer- 
vations upon them. | | 

The above method produces a certain, and almoſt double 
crop, to that in made uſe of. And I can juſtly aver, 
that for eight years, I have never had a failing crop of peaſe, 
= A crop of that kind of grain, which ſucceeded the 
cap 


North-Riding, Yorkſhire, RUSTICUS. 


[We are obliged to our correſpondent Ruſticus, and perfectly agree with 
Him that peaſe are a very excellent meliorating crop, and think his mode 
of tillage promiſes to be a good one, more than one ſpring ploughing - 
being in general neceſſary. They come off the land time enough for 
wheat, for which they are a good preparative. ] 


'ART, 


rt 1 Fan Micazme; 
Aur. XX, Gray fir & Banady' 6s . 


Mr. Sy LVAN, 
008. ving th the follow 'place in ye Aer 
13 e 
4. EINE: e e a ek 
April 13, 1778. | A. M. Rxcoxck. 


QUERY. 


Can one of your Correſpondents give an effefiual me- 
thod of eſtroy ing fleas, or driving them. away from 
rooms, without its being pernicious to thoſe who fleep in the 
r 


Ar. XXL On the Solution of Lad. 
FOUR eren ollring experiment in your Maguin 
Y will 3 your conſtant reader - 
J. R. 


Mr. Sy LVAN, 
.A 3 pg, to make, the extratt of leraons, - he 


earth en ve d allowed it to tand for two days, Bo then 
poured off a 14 

ä pat it in a — of — water to —— ez = eva - 

% which 

ad, to the. 


e 


of the juice out of 75 firſt earthen n welt which had not, 
— put upon the fire, and was ſurprized to find the ſides and 
1 . of it allo loaded with a large proportion of the ſame ſort 


As this migh have hap] ied in the hands of rlons leſs j 15 
dicious and ignorant of ned of this d ee 4 
may be proper to obſerve, that theſe earthern veſſels had —4 

ed with lead or lead ore; which — 2 eaſily diſſolved 
almo all. kinds of acids, and converted into this noxious 


ſalt, or be „it is called, of lead. The glazing of all the, 
common ottery ware, of a brown, or black. colour, is. 
either lead a; e black, rr. n 
rtion o mangane * 18 a Ipecies ot iron ore. 
Tellow, the glazing is lead ore, and appears yellowith by ha- 


ving 


; 
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ving ſome. pipe or white clay under it. The colour of the com- 
mon pottery ware is red, as the veſſels are made of the ſame 
clay with common bricks, which is always red when baked. 
Theſe veſſels are ſo porous, that they are penetrated *. falts, 

| ing any ſaline ſub- 


. acid or alkaline, ſo are unſit for contai 


ſtance. They are impr though too oſten uſed) for preler- 
ving ſour fruits or ahh vinegar. I have lend the 
lazing of ſuch vellels much corroded by Leeging in them for 
me time pickled French beans, upon which boiling vinegar 
has been poured; and upon eva ing the vinegar, have found 
a quantity of the ſalt of lead. But a ſure way of judging whe- 
ther the vinegar or any other acid contents, have diſſolved part 
of the glazing of ſuch veſſels, is by their becoming vapid after 
ſtanding in them ſome time; or yg their ſharpneſs, and ac- 

uiring a ſweetiſh taſte; in which caſe the contents are to be 

rOWn away as pernicious. - 

The moll proper veſſels for preparing inſpiſſated juice of le- 
mons, oranges, or any other acid fruits, are, firſt, porcelane or 
china ware. The ſubſtance of them is of ſo clofe'a texture, 
that no ſaline or other liquor can penetrate them. The glazing, 
which is made likewiſe of the ſubſtance of the china, is ſo firm 
and cloſe, that no ſalt or ſaline ſubſtance can have the leaſt ef- 
fett upon it. By china I mean Chineſe china; for ſome ſpecies 
of _ European manufattory are certainly glazed with a fine 

lead, &c. a 
61 5 to china, and as I have found ſufficiently fit for the 
13 is the ſtone ware commonly called Staffordſhire. The 
ub 


e of theſe veſſels is a compoſition of black flint and a 
ſtrong clay that bakes white. eir outſides are glazed by 


throwing into the furnace, when well heated, common or ſea 


ſalt decrepitated ; the ſteam or acid of which flying up am 
the veſſels, vitrifies the outſide of them, and Fre 4. the 


a This ſtone ware I could never find injured or affected by any 
kind of ſalts, whether acid or alkaline, or any liquors hot or 
cold; nor do ſuch veſſels alter the taſte or 2 of any thi 

put into them. They are therefore extremely proper for 
common uſes; but require a careful ma nt, as they are 


. nageme | 
much apter to crack with any ſudden heat than the Chineſe 


china. 


" The Heſſian ware, or the veſſels made of the ſame ſuſtance 


with the Duke d'Alva's bottles, commonly called beards, 


I take to be made of ſtrong pre clay mixed with fand, and 
glazed in the baking by the alkaline ſalt which axiſes from the 
Vol. III. * | wood 


1 
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wood ufed in baking them, wood having always the eff 
when the furnace is intenſe, to vittify the outſide of all clay. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention che pottery ware wth a white 
ing, commonly called Delf, the beſt being made there. The 
zrbftance'of the veſſels is a whitiſh when baked, and ſoft, 
as not having endured a great heat in ther baking. The glazi 
is a compoſition of calcig'd lead, catcin'd tin, fand, fome coarls 
alkaline fat, and fandiver ; which heing run into a white glaſs, 
he white colour beihg to the tin) is afterward ground 
a mil, then mixed with water, and the veſfels, afier being 
baked in the furnace, are dipped into it, and put into the für- 
nace a ſecond time; by 7 means, with a mall degree of 
heat, the white glafrruns uponthe veffels. This glazing is ex- 
— and edfily cracks. What effefts/ acids. w 
upon it, I cannot fay, as not having tried them: but I now reckon 
ſuch veſſels improper for inſpiſſating the juice of lemons or 
oranges. a - a e nos end . | 


Anr. XXI. Subltance of the: At for proating a on 
A DUTY of 6d. in the. pound is laid upon all houles, with. 
F the houlhold offices, worth, gl. a year and upwards, and 
under 5 |. and of is in the pound upon all hauſes, &e. worth 
500, a year and upwards; to be valued by the aſſeſſors of the 
window duties, who are alſo aſſeſſors for this duty, upon their 
N erly, and to commence on 
1778: the firſt payment wil r come due on Oct. 
10, 1778; and che uſual time being ed for ſurcharges and 
it is. to be collected Jan. 5, 1779, at the ſame times 
with the window lights. | 26; 
Th e e houſe only to be liable for the 


erſons not paying pariſh taxes are exempted from this duty. 
" The duty is to b. l l Ne: in the ſame manner as 
age alſo to be allowed to receivers, &c. _ 1 
Tus aſſeſſors to be allowed gd. for every houſe aſſeſſed, on 


* 


Have 


1 


to 
| a penal o plicaes to conzin the number of houſe 
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The Commiſſioners are to mart in n 

on or before the of April 1778, fo — > po 

execution ; but where this cann 2 th, the Com- 
miſſioners are —— 6 to meet at an Future time. 


- = eth, are liable 

4 

n pariſh, re ee + paying he 

ceiver- may know what is to be paid to the afſeſſors 

for their rf afſefſinent at the rare of gd. each houſe. 2 
The aſſeſſors to make their aſſeſſments, and deliver them ” 


the Commiſſioners on or before rhe 1oth of September; and 
the Surveyors to certify their ſurcharges to the 


de heard between the 10th of December and the h of January 


228 the firſt quarterly payment, which will become due 
zoth of Ol ber | afterwards at the ſame time with 
yy for the window lig 2 | ter ä 
partments in hk chambers i in ol court, to 
as ſeparate hoiiles. the 
Houſes of his {oth Roy Family, and foreign Mini- 
ſters, are not liable to 


d to take c 


Commiſſioners, &c. arc opies of all books 


of pariſh rates; _ Wer having 7 y of them are liable 
to a pena on ref to permit ſuch in ion, or letting 
to attend the Commiſſioners with the books when required, | 
In all e where the houſes are aſſeſſed to the : 
at their rack rent, the aſſeſſors are reſtritted from aſſe * 
at leſs to this ey and where they are aſſeſſed to the poor, &c. 
_ 13 of the rack rent, the aſſeſſors are not 
them under full rack. rent from which ſuch propor- 
tionate part is taken. 
Farm houſes not to be {i to this duty; and no houſe to 
— —— 4 farm e ſuch — are occupied merely 
pur huſbehdry ; and no houſe occupied by 
the OWRET. 15 t be enled u the exempuion, if valued nagiet 
this aft at more than 10. 


Hoſpitals, or houſes for charitable purpoſes, are not to be ſub- 
jelt to the duty. 

Houſes to coninue to be rated to the poor's ra e. &c. as be- 
fore the paſſing this act. 
0 a pariſh by payment of this 


T 2 No 


ommiſfioners | 
on or before the 16th of November next; and appeals are to 
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No houſe to be conſidered as inhabited, unleſs the owner or 
a tenant lives therein. 
Art. XXII. On MRS AL Weeds. 3 
Mr. SYLVAN. 


HERE are ſeveral ſorts of weeds, which though they do 
1 not immediately moleſt you, yet are the parents of that 
crop which coſt you ſo much and 3 
{pring to are avou p + 
revent t an part expence is no 
aul matter, would you ben the plants themſelves, 
beſore the ſeed is 22 * 

The in the neighbourhood of London, 
abound with Lan ſorts of thiſtles, all which have, what the 
the botaniſts call winged ſeeds; which do not drop 1 into the 
earth, where they are raiſed, but are waſted by the wind to very 
diſtant places, where they ſow themſelves, come up ear A the 


following ſpring, and are of fuch'a 4 ag as to e 
ſoil, or deſtroy more uſeful pr 2 
There are ſuch crops d Wes di e that 1 cannot Wen 
thoſe in mind of it, > = are molt concerned, and who would 
find their labour in cutti and burning theſe weeds 
* 4 value 5 the aſbes A few 


ke a 8 the reaper 
hands, are r reaping, or the r 
employed in a wet afternoon, would quickly clear a farm 

a large crop of thiſtles, docks, ragwort, hemlock, and the 
like, moſt of whoſe progeny muſt otherwiſe be maintained at 
the induſtrious farmer's or gardener's. expence. 


- 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 


| + BY 
[The Editor 255 Fanmrn's « Macazins preſents lis 
N to E. ro Fi 2 * a 
Gre ag eum to Mr c be 


* * # +* — 


1 


YI 


. . Atl 
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6 oY - 
The CURATES. An Ecrocvuz. 


{Being a Sequel to the PARSONS. An ECLocus, page 79.] 


HR RR at the preſs from hand unknown arrive, 
Two Vicars plaints, the long felt grievance, Tithe ; 
Whilſt coolly told, the Prieſthood's plea we hear, | 
Whilſt ſome may feel it, and whilſt ſome may ſneer ; 
Two Curates met, on different errands led, | 
T'inſtruRt the living, and inter the dead: 

Their errands different, yet their churches near, 

In converſe leagu'd, for three long miles they ſtcer. 
Due greetings pait, —for theſe e en Curates Pays 

In ſpite of what the money'd Squire may lay, 

Who thinks that compliments are only due 

To men like him, the only wealthy ow, 

That they to manners hold the ſole pretence, 

And want of money muſt be want of ſenſe. 

But as a hint, that manners, unconfin'd 

To fortune's fools, are rules for all mankind; 

Their greetings paſt, as chance or fancy led, 
The topic turn'd to what theſe friends had read ; 

The preſent thoughts and papers of the times, 

From Wilkes's reaſons unto ——'s rhimes; 

How each his ſeparate talent had diſplay d, 

Foes to oppreſſion, nor of aid 

To other tracts as other tracts occurr'd, 

Their chat extended, as they onward ſpurr'd. 


In minds full blown, as thoſe in bud, we ſce 
That innate ſeed, a love of novelty; 2: 
Hence tis with writings, when our hearts they reach, 
And teach thoſe p which ourſelves would teach; 
What laſt we read ſhall moſt, our thoughts employ, 
Again we read it and again enjoy. FRE 
Hence *twas, it ſeems, theſe brothers of the gown, 
From public woes, were led to paint their own. 

uſt at his eve's repaſt the one receiv'd 
[0 happy time, from children's noiſe reliev'd) 
's monthly bill of fare, 
s worth their care: 


e far-fam'd Fa 
Of every article 


Amongſt the reſt the Pazsaxs EcLocus ſpies, 
Two worthy men, or elſe report tells lies. 
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Such flagrant truths on every line impreft, * 
The whole fo eaſy, and fo welt exprefst. ö 

He often views it, nor by viewing tires, 

The more he 22 it, ſtill the more admires. 

Full of the ſubjeR; to his friend relates 

The whole contents, and every grievance ſtates; 

So cloſe, he adds, theſe truths ourſelvesaffeR, 

I could not read them with a cold ; 

The public woes, as public men, we ſhare, 

Alafsl our own - ourſelves alone muſt bear. 

Since yeſter eve, how often have L figh'd, 

4 Oh had I in my youth unnotic'd died ! 

We fure of all men are to trouble born, 
The jeer of envy, and the mark of ſcorn. 

 _$SECOND CURATE, 

To this with heavy heart and tearful eye, 

As knowledge prompts, the other makes reply.— | | 
Tis true their caſe is hard, their wrongs are great, | | 
I've heard thy faithful memory _ : 
But what are theſe, to' what we Curates feel ? 

No more than lead in hardnefs is to Neel. 
Oer Mendip hills, in pathleſs waſtes of fnow, | We 
Where all the winds in full-mouth'd concert blow, I. 
Poor cheerleſs we are forc'd all hours to roam, . 
And bleſs our ſtars, that land us ſafe at home, 5 

But Monday laſt a rough-hewtr collier ſends, | 

(Religion's foes are to its Priefts no friends) _ 
The meſſage was in terms uncoyth expreſs'd : 

«© His wife ſince Friday had been laid atreſt; 

« Fit for the earth he deems the corpſe muſt be, 

“ Orders the Parſon to attend at three. | 
At three, as fix d, the orders were obey'd, 

Nor corpſe, nor collier, their appeatance made. 

The clock ſtrikes four, notudings yetarrive, 

Our hopes no nearer, when tim points at five. 

Darkneſs and fix with haſty ſtrides advance, 7 

At diſtance home, noguide to truſt, but chance. 

Juſt as the mimic pomp in fight appear d, Ma! 
As ſafety bade, had I for home prepar'dz - | 

But ſtopp d t' avoid ꝓſſente to penet inclin d, 
The dead in holy hope to darth conſign d; 

The ſacred rites perſorm d ihe cuuſe enquir'd, 

That ſtay d their ſteps beyond the time deſir d 

Or why they'd not contriv d on God : own | 

This laſt good office to the dead io pay; | 8 
Complain'd how hard A which in ſurxieſt rate, 
A clow demands, how Curates dar d ta prataf 
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What were they kept for for what purpoſe made ? 
What, but to wait on them, their ma ers paid? ” 

Such aſage this! what mortal man could bear? 
Not Job himſelf, had Job himſelf been there. 
But then ſays Reaſon, who'd with brute. engage? 
So finding patience kindling into rage, 
Better I ween'd not itay to brave fach foes, 
For words too often carry men to blows, 


FIRST CURATE. 


Juſt your conclufion—better-quit the field, 
Than bandy words with thoſe, whoſe boſom Reet'd 
Gainſt force of reaſfon—anid' the force of law, 

To no man civil, and of none in awe, 

Careleſs alike of what they fay, or do, 

Would treat a Chriftian, as they'd treat a Jew, 
Befides—S:. Paul exhorts (who knew to preach) 
Gainſt blows and wranglings thofe ordain'd to teach. 

Nor does your caſe a caſe uncqualt'd ſtand, 

Nor will it while a Curate's in the land. 
Not one in ten can fay he's better us'd— 
Unleſs like dogs we ctinge—like 4 abus d. 

Nor to the ruſtic are our woes. 'd, 
Others we feel of a ſeverer kind; 
Thoſe who are better taught our warth to know, 
The like low infults to their paſtors ſhow. 
The Lord. too great for Curates to adviſe, 
Attends the Rector but to criticiſe. 
The Baronet may rarely condeſcend 
To hear the Curate, but not call him friend. 
The Squire may ſometimes, if not too polite, 
His friend the Curate'to his board invite: 
The Curate de but ere he takes his leave, 
Is ſure ſome bitter potion to receive. 

Hear now a truth, yet hardly ſeven days old, 
Myſelf an inſtance of the ſtory told. 

The humble cot which Fate had mark'd my own, 
Small like my income, was too near a town; 
Not many fur long sfrom his Worthip lies, 
Who owns the manor, and who claims the tithes. 
His Worſhip once, a downright farmer kown, 
By dint of—-luck, is ſomething greater n. 
His dad, his — (nl farmers----in their way, 
Both fimple, honeſt men, the neighbours fay, 
Struts now in lace, and talks — wondrous wiſe, 
Of law, of juſtice, ſeſſions, and exciſe ; 
Mongſt men of parts would rank, though ſuch can tell 
He's hardly taught to read, much leſs to ſpell. 


Suck 


| * | a» TE 
| The Farmer's | Maocazms, F 
1 Such is the man, my little cot ſtands by, Aver : 


His Honor hey the hapleſs Curate I. 

Grown fond of ths 2 ah luckleſs cards FILE a 4 
The Curate always of his ſet mult, be, " ; 
Tho” when we play, we always A = 
The laſt attack his paſſion ran ſo high, Het. 
He plainly gave me- more than ance the lim 
Not een a Biſhop could from wrath refrain, _ 

- 1 flatly gave him back the lie again. 

His cos the view'd, and ſwelling bravely ſwore, | 
He'd do,—what mortal never did before. neos 
I view d his coat too told him to his face, 20 bt 
He d better line his head than ſtirm in lace; o . 
That want of lettres, lace would not upp 
8 all his foppery.. 4 3 oe 

uſt then my wife, poor ſoul! her entrance makes, 

huſh d, we each purſa'd our ſtakes. * 5 — 2 
Since when [I've nothing his honour „ ak 
To try his courage or to raiſe his ſplegy. 3 Tus «20 
SECOND SURAT” 


Tho? our „vet for that ASA, © 
Our Education fore Genin 


With thoſe of fortune, * in re . 4875 
Our office more demands Tons] 57 An . | 

Man ſoon without a ra to Pray rg 

Well then, ſince | gage mute dealt by 

Without diſtinction or of f fool ; 

Since partial wealth th' bal | 75 — 

All worth determines, all te 1 
b Hard as my lot may be, I'll prize 1 Wie, Ke ag 
3 Plac'd at a happy diftarice from the Great: 
4 No more in a wn, or pla ntive ſtrains, 
Will talk of Mondio 


or Mendi = 
Patient, tho : Ry Nuh; learn to Lear | 
The brunts 0 ſtorm, and drudgery of pray =o 
Thus whillt they ſpoke, the burden of their heart, 
Here met the roads which both oblig d to part. | 
Hoping that God would be the Clergy's friend, 
* That men might alter, and their morals mend ; 


That changeof theſe mightthat « of times er i 
Their Vicars know leſs wrong; they leſs abuſe: 
In pray'rs thus fervent which deach excel, 


" They both * ocher * 


